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PREFACE. 



THE author's first object in this book was the compi- 
lation, in a compact form, eonvetiient for reference, 
of trustworthy statements and figures regarding the 
great factors in the financial problems of the day, and 
to which reference is continually made in financial dis- 
cussions, viz.: the increase and decrease of the volume 
of paper money at various periods in tlie United States 
and in Europe during the last fifty yeare; the pro- 
duction of gold and silver, and the consumption of these 
metals in the arts since the beginning of the era of 
gold in 1849 ; the additions to the world's stock of gold 
and silver used as money, and the amounts now in use 
in all conntries ; and the increase of debts and traffic in 
this age of steam; also, in the compilation of monetary 
laws of the United States, to set forth in the language 
of the laws themselves the nature of the contract 
between the government as a borrower and the note 
and bond holders as creditors. 

"Whatever of a theoretic nature there is in the 
following pages has not been prompted by any pre- 
conceived notions, nor written in advocacy of any 
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scheme for ameliorating the iiiiaiicial troubles of the 
times, but has in each case been incidental to the state- 
ment of the facts. If otliei-s, upon the basis of the same 
facts, should arrive at different conclusions, it should 
not render this compilation of facts any the less valu- 
able as a book of reference, which it was the author's 
aim to make. 

Chicago. Dec. 6, 1879. 
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THE MONEY SYMBOLS. 



ON the cover of this book are grouped, in one design, 
the three emblems from wliich are derived the dol- 
lar symbol, |, and the pound-sterling symbol, J£. The 
most prominent and interesting feature of the group is 
the two pillars, which were derived from the pillars of 
Hercules, one of the oldest symbols known to the 
human race. Their composition with the money sym- 
bols is due entirely to the emperor Charles the Fiflh of 
Germany, who being also king of Spain adopted them 
as supporters on either side of his escutcheon, and also 
placed them in the device on the Spanish " pillar dollar " 
of the value of fifty-four pence sterling, which became 
the imit of Federal money in America, and upon the 
basis of which the ponnd sterling was valued at $4.44.44. 
Charles derived the idea from the poetic conceit which 
gave the name of "Pillars of Hercules" to the two 
mountains which stand on cither side the Straits of 
Gibraltar, viz. : Calpe, or the Eock of Gibraltar, on the 
north, and Mount Abyla, in Africa, on the sontli. The 
scroll, which in the device on the dollar was twined 
about the piliare, has by long use been gradually modi- 
fied, in making the symbol with the pen, so as to 
assume its present form in the dollar-mark. It is also 
presumed that in the pound-mark the ^ was substituted 
for the scroll, thus still retaining tlie two pillars which 
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li THK MOXEY SYMBOLS. 

had become what might be called the generic symbol 
of money in general, while the scroll and tlie =5? referred 
to the two monetary units most widely known to the 
world — the ^ being from L^a, a balance; or, in this 
connection, a standard of values. But before Charles 
adopted the pillars as supporters to his arms, they had 
been part of tlie metropolitan emblem of the city of 
Seville, and the scroll bore the device Neplus ultra, 
referring to the ancient belief that westwai'd of that 
coast of Spain there was nothing but sea and space. 
Charles elided the particle ne, and left the motto Plw 
ultra, in which form it appeared in the arms of the 
Empire and on the pillar dollar. Originally the pound- 
sterling symbol was made with two transverse bars. 
The custom of making it with only one horizontal bar, 
and the dollar-mark with only one upright bar, is an 
innovation of modem type maters. 
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THE DOLLAR AND OTHER UNITS. 



ALL national governments assume the right to estab- 
lish a monetaty unit, viz. : to select a certain coin, 
either of gold or silver, in which accounts shall be kept 
within their territory. Also to coin money and regu- 
late the legal tender valne of their own coins and also 
of foreign coins, viz. : to declare at what proportion of 
the monetary unit the coins shall be received in pay- 
ment of debts. But the declared or legal tender value 
of coins does not always agree with the bullion value 
of the coin selected as the monetary unit. In tact there 
have been, until within the last half century, veiy few 
instances in which the bullion value of the national coins 
of any country have corresponded to the bullion value of 
the coin selected as a monetary unit. This discrepancy 
has arisen from two causes. First, because — for their 
own purposes — national governments in the exercise of 
their right to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
have frequently changed the bullion value of the coins 
struck at their national mints, while the monetary unit 
being in most cases an ideal coin, or at least a coin which 
had disappeared from circulation in any part of the 
world, could not be changed except by legislation to 
change the unit of values ; an act which, in justice to all 
debtors and creditors in the country, would require that 
there should be a concurrent and corresponding change 
in the amount of all debts and accounts kept in accord- 
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ance with the former unit of values. The second cause 
of the general discrepancy between the bullion value of 
the monetarj' unit of any country and the bullion value 
of the coins minted in tlie same country is the differ- 
ence in the relative values of gold and silver. The 
monetary unit being m all cases only oiie coin, of ane 
metal, the changes in the relative values of gold and 
silver vrould cause continual changes in the values of 
the coins of the respective metals. 

There is reason for believing that the phrase "double 
standard," as popularly used with reference to countries 
where both gold and silver coins are a legal tender in 
any amount, is generally misunderstood. The standard 
in ali countries must be the monetary unit established 
by law, and as a unit means one there cannot be " two 
units." The proper phrase with reference to the mon- 
etary systems of such countries would be "double legal 
tender," or legal option of payment of debts in either 
gold or silver coins at their declared legal (not bullion) 
value, proportionately to the established monetary unit. 
But besides the monetary units establislied by diifer- 
ent countries there are other ideal moneys or ideal quan- 
tities of pure gold or silver which have been selected, 
not by law, but by the custom of merchants, for the 
measurement of the coins of different countries in trans- 
actions of international exchange. These have, in most 
cases, been selected to correspond with the value of cer- 
tam coins which have had at some time a wide interna- 
tional circulation. These are called "moneys of ex- 
change," and do not necessarily agree with any of the 
monetary units established by dilTerent countries nor 
with the values of coins struck at the mints of any 
country. 
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-IHE DOLLAli AXU UTHEU L'NITS. 17 

In order to have a perfect idea of tlie function of 
moneys of exchange, or ideal moneys, which are with 
■ respect to coins as measures with respect to goods, it 
ninst be borne in mind tliat pure gold or silver is the 
only universal currency, — not gold nor silver coins, for 
the nominal values of all these are arbitrarily lixed by 
legislation, which is necessarily confined within local 
limits. Tlie only true denomination of coins, to make 
them agree with the univei-sal currency, would be by 
having the ounces, pennyweights and grains of pure 
metal which they contain stamped on tlietn. If a sov- 
ereign was stamped " 113.001 grains of pnre gold," and 
a half eagle was stamped " 116.100 grains of pure gold," 
tlieir relative value would be patent to all people of 
other nations who understand the Arabic numerals, 
even though they might not be conversant with the 
domestic decimal system of the Ignited States or the 
English system of sterling money. Indeed, such a 
nomenclature for coins seems to have been contem- 
plated in the original divisions of British money into 
" pounds," " ounces " and " pence " or " pennies." 

Originally the pound sterling represented a pound 
weight of silver, or about three times its present value, 
but it was being continually changed to suit the pur- 
poses of different monarchs, and through these changes 
in the coins the divisions of money were finally changed 
from pounds, ounces and pennies — or pennyweights — 
to pounds, shillings and pence. In 1266 an attempt 
was made to find a natural standard for the divisions 
of money, and it was enacted (3d Edw., 51) that " an 
English peny called a sterling, round and without clip- 
ping, shall weigh thirty-two wheat corns from the midst 
of the ear, and twenty pence to make an ounce, and 
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twelve omices one pound, and eight pounds one gsiUoii 
of wine, and eight giillons of wine one London hns-liel," 
tlie money standards and tlie meiisiires of capacity bting 
originally parts of one series. The original grains ()f 
wheat were soon after the ahove pei'iod represented Ly 
metallic grains, wiiieh are supposed to he the origin of 
onr modern troy grains, tlioiigli the troy pound \vas 
aftenvard changed to twenty -four grains to the ounce, 
and the ponnd itself cut into twenty shillings for the 
money measure, instead of twelve OTineee, the '* penys " 
or " sterlings " becoming pence in money and penny- 
weights iu troy weight. The origin of the farthings 
of sterling money was in the manner of minting the 
" peny," which was stamped with a deeply impressed 
cross, so that it could be brolien in twain, or into 
fourths ; hence fo-urthmgsi, which was afterward coj'- 
rupted into farthings. 

The natural standard of wheat grains — wliich was 
found variable and altogether unreliable — having been 
abandoned, the alterations of tlie money standards con- 
tinned the same as before : Elizabeth ordered the oun(^e 
cut into sixty pence instead of twenty. Henry VIII 
debased the fineness and altered the weights of the 
coins so much that at times none but experts knew 
their real value. The "nobles" and "rose nobles" 
and " angels " and " guineas " and " sovereigns " were 
only so many names given to disgnise the changes 
in the value of the gold coins that were the nominal 
representatives of a ponnd of silver. 

A historical table of the coinage of EngJand shows 
that in the time of Edwai'd ITT a ponnd troy weight 
of standard gold was coined into £14 Os. lOd. of sterling 
money. From that time down the value of the coinage 
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was diminished under almost every munareli, until iu 
1717 a pound troy weight of the same standard gold 
was coined into £46 Us. 6d. During these five hun- 
dred years the gold coins were tluis debased in the ratio 
of 3i to 1, and the silver coins in the ratio of 99 to 33. 
Dni-ing the same period the silver coins of France and 
Spain were debased in the ratio of 17 to 1. This trick 
of royalty, however, became stale in tlie latter part of 
the sixteenth century; and though it continued to be 
practiced to some extent its effects were nullified in a 
great measure by the clumsiness with which it was 
done. The people of Europe, too, began to get better 
acquainted with each other. Merchants of different 
c:oiintries mntnally agreed on moneys of exchange as a 
measure of the value of coins; the ideal standards thus 
established were practically beyond tlie reach of legis- 
lation by single nations, and the ideal "dollar" or 
"pound" or "florin" of exchange always demanded 
and received its full quantity of pure gold and sih'er. 

In 1786 the Congress of the Confederation of Aniei^ 
ican States established the dollar of 48. Cd. (54 pence 
sterling) as the money of account for government con- 
cerns and for foreign commerce (see Coinage Laws of 
the Confederation); but this dollar was never repi-e- 
sented by any American coin. In 1702 the Congress 
of the United States established a national mint, and 
ordered " dollars or units " to be coined, to be each of 
the vahie of "a Spanish milled dollar." The coins 
minted under this law contaiiiod 371^ grains of pure 
sih-er. Thus the monetary' unit of the American States 
was changed from 54 pence sterling to 51| pence ster- 
ling. But the ideal dollar of exchange between Great 
Britain and the United States remained unchanged at 
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54 peDce sterling, and formed the basis for tlie calcula- 
tion of sterling excliauge in the United States until 
such calculations were forbidden by tlie law of Mareh 
3, 1873 (see Coinage Laws). 

There are 240 pence in a pound sterling, and to make 
it the equivalent of $4.44 4-9 (the old method of esti- 
mating tlie value of a pound in dollars) the dollar must 
contain 54 pence. Bnt the American monetaiy unit — 
the silver doUar of the yalue of a " Spanish milled 
dollar" — was worth only 51^ pence sterling, and was 
thus 4J per cent below the standard of the ideal dollar 
of exchange ; hence in all payments it was necessary to 
add 4^ per cent nominal premium. This continued 
until 1837, when the bullion value of all American gold 
coins was reduced. The eagle, which under the law of 
1792 was to contain 24T-J gi-ains of pure gold, was re- 
duced in value so as to contain only 232.200 grains of 
pure gold. (See Digest of Coinage Laws.) 

But, while the monetary unit of the United States 
continued to he the silver dollar, both gold and silver 
coins were a legal tender, and the gold dollar being 
reduc'ed in bullion value below the silver dollar, all 
debtors exercised their legal option of paying in gold 
instead of silver dollars. The bullion value of silver 
coins being greater than their legal tender value, as 
compared with the gold coins, the former passed out of 
circulation and were exported, leaving the gold coins as 
the principal part of the metallic currency in the United 
States. This was found so great an inconvenience that 
by the law of February 31, 1853, the silver fractional 
coins (but not the silver dollar) were reduced in weight, 
and though they were declared to be legal tender for no 
more than five dollars, their legal tender value was so 
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much greater than their biiUion value *that they re- 
mained in the country until the issue of legal tender 
paper money in 1862. 

The change from an almost exclusive silver metallic 
currency to one of gold in 1837 was not, as is frequently 
supposed, the result of a demonetization of silver, but 
only of the exercise of the legal option of all debtors 
to pay debts in the cheapest one of two legal tender 
metals. A similar change (except that it was from gold 
to silver) took place in France in ItSS.* 

In 1857-8 a somewhat similar change was made in 
Austria. By an imperial decree the value of the mon- 
etary unit, the silver florin, was reduced from 48^ cents 
in American silver dollars to 45^. Silver was estab- 
lished as the only legal metallic currency of the em- 
pire, though gold was also to be coined for commercial 
purposes. 

But the American gold dollars measured by the silver 
dollar of exchange (54 pence) were 9^ per cent below 
par. Hence in foreign payments it was customary to 
add 9^ per cent nominal premium to the $4.44 4-9, which 
was presumed to be the equivalent of a ponnd sterling. 

Seeing that none of our own coins nor those of other 
nations now in circulation agree with this standard of 
4s. 6d., the query naturally arises as to how it came to 
be adopted. A complete answer to this requires a 
glance into history. 



wbo etaonld have diecharged the abKgttttoue 
gold coiD Inetesd ot eilver, would plainly hi 
o( 34 Itvrea. In conaequence, viirj tew eui 

epedee ot metallic monej' uied in France. - 
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lo a remote little valley in Bohemia in 1518, the 
Count of Schlick began to coin silver pieces of an ounce 
weigiit. These were not only of uniform weight and 
tineiiess, but they soon became very numerous. The 
traders of the time were in want of some international 
etnudai-d, iixed at least by connnou honesty as a measure 
of tlie value of other coins ; and these coins soon became 
■ in good repute all over Europe under the names of 
Schliukten tbalera or Joachim's thalei* — the first from 
tlie name of the Count of Schlick, and tlie second fi'oni 
JoEciiims-thal or Joachim's valley, where they were 
coined. These names soon became synonyms for hon- 
est coins of full weight and value, but after a time the 
name was abbreviated, and the word thaler {literally, in 
tiiis conneetion," vaUei/er") was combined with other 
words to designate the established coins of vai'ious na- 
tions, which, tliougli not of the same weight and fine- 
ness as the Sehlickten thalers, were of unitbnn weight 
and fineness. Thus originated the (rerman th/rler, the 
Low German daMer, the Danish and Swedish dalers, 
tlie Italian tollero, and the more widely kiiown dollar. 

When the idea of a characteristic name for honest 
coins crept over into Britain it found a woi-d there 
already coined for its adoption, viz. : the woi-d *• dollar," 
from the Gaelic dol, a valley, and ard, a hill, signify- 
ing in a valley shut in by hills, and there is yet in Scot- 
land, near Clackmanan, a little valley parish and a vil- 
lage called Dollar. 

Although there were no coins minted in England 
called dollars, there were many foreign coins of differ- 
ent values, from the various national mints of Europe, 
circulating there under the common name of dollars. 
! uses the word twice (once in Measure foi' 
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Measure and once in Mac:betli), and there is plenty of 
evidence that the tenn '-dollars," as applied to coins, 
was in common use there previous to 1600. Some 
common measure or standard for these dollars was 
necessary as a matter of convenience, and Spain being 
then the leading country of Europe, her piasters of eight 
reals — called also '-pieces of eight" — being in more 
general use than any other foreign coins, were adopted 
an the standard dollar. But previous to this, in 1519, 
wlien Charles V, king of Spain, became also em- 
j-'eror of Germany, he had adopted a new coat of 
imperial arms, in whicli those of Spain were quartered 
with those of the empire, and had stamped this new 
device on the coinage of S|miii, the pillars in the device 
gi v'mg rise to the name of " pillar dollars " — this par- 
ticular coin being then known in Spain as colonato. 
These dollars were from the mint of Seville, and in the 
table of " silver coins of the world," made by Sir Isaac 
Newton when assayer to the British mint, are set down 
at the exact value of 54 pence. This and the old French 
ecu, of about tJie same date, are the only coins of that 
exact value in the whole table. Thus that which was 
known in England as a dollar, and as our dollar of ex- 
change, is the adaptation of an idea of German origin to 
a Gaelic word and a Spanish coin. 

The dollar of 54 pence is an instance of that ideal 
money, or money of exchange, which has no existence 
in tact, but is used in calculating nearly all international 
exchanges.* With many nations, as with onr own, it 
differs from the money used in domestic accounts, and 

•Professor Snmner, In liis mutory of American Cfirrfnci/ (paiie 103), In mis- 
lukeu ill saying: ■■ Ii is nor knoivD how IMa tstio {t*.U.U lo 11.0 £1) was deter- 
mlueil." It is very plain tliut It was determiDed tie I have described above. 
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almost niiiverealiy diflers from the eoins in use. Coins 
being national, and in a great measure local, are subject 
to alterations and debasements by governments; but 
moneys of exchange, though rarely established by de- 
sign, become widely established by the mutual consent 
of nations for convenience, and are in a measure beyond 
tlie reach of legislation. While we, throngh English 
custom, had taken our ideal dollar from the Spanish 
dollar of Charles V, custom has established in Spain 
itself a different ideal dollar, The ''peso duro," or 
" hard dollar," was once a Spanish coin of eight reals, 
but was afterward altered to a greater value of ten i-eals. 
The first coinage of the "hard dollar," however, had 
been accepted by other nations as the standard of ex- 
change with Spain, and though the value of the coin 
was altered so that eight hai-d dollars were worth ten 
and five-eighths dollars of exchange, the ideal dollar re- 
mained unchanged. 

The ideal unit of values in the United States until 
1873 was a dollar of 51| pence, and the idea! dollar of 
exchange adopted in London was 54 pence. Our coin- 
age never agreed with either of these values. But in 
1816 a new monetary system was adopted in Great 
liritain, and it was enacted that gold coim only aho^dd 
he legal tender in all ]>aijmen.U, and tliat silver coins 
should be legal tender for only 40s.* The original 
pound of silver which previous to 1816 was coined into 
62 shillings was then coined into 66 shillings, and the 

* From 166* down to 1717 the relatioD of gold to silver wiik nut fiiod by 
authority, and silver being then the only legal lendur, the value of Bold colna 



li ZHctUmars. page 3Sa. 
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sovereign was declared to be a pound. Thus the mou- 
etary unit of Great Britain agrees with its principal coin. 

By the coinage law of February 12, 1873, the mone- 
tary unit of the United States was changed from a silver 
dollar of 412^ grains standard (371-i grains piu'e) silver 
to a gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains standard gold, and the 
legal tender function of all silver coins was reduced to 
five dollars. But as far as tlie half dollars, quarters and 
dimes were concerned, this was only a reiteration of the 
lawof February' 21,1853. By the law of July 13,1876, 
the trade dollar was declared not to be a legal tender 
at all. 

As shown in the preceding pages, the only "dollar" 
known in British finance was the dollar of 54 pence. 
This was distinctly defined by a proclamation of Queen 
Anne in 1704, to the efiect that the Spanish and Mexi- 
can " pieces of eight," or dollars, were of the value of 
4s. 6d. When, after 18*30, the bonds of the United 
States payable in " dollars " were put upon the London 
market, though issued by a government whose nominal 
unit of values was a dollar of 51|f pence, English 
brokers and bankers, still adhering to their old estab- 
lished idea of a dollar as the equivalent of 54 pence 
sterling, quoted the market prices of Unites States 
bonds in dollars of 54 pence. Thus when the bonds 
were really at par they were quoted in London at 91.33, 
this iwing the equivalent of a dollar of American gold 
expressed in tiie old dollar of 54 pence sterling. This 
custom was maintained in London until December 30, 
1873, when a new "dollar" oifimr skilUngs having been 
adopted by the London Stock Exchange, United States 
bonds were, and are yet, quoted in that ideal standard. 
This new dollar is not represented by any coin of any 
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nation, and is the equivalent of 96 cents and 96 hun- 
dredths of a cent in American gold. It will thus be 
seen that while the old London quotations made United 
States bonds appear to be nearly 8 per cent lower than 
they were in fact, the new Stock Exchange dollar makes 
them appear to be about 3 per cent higher (in London) 
than they are in fact. By this rule of tiie London 
Stock Exchange, and by the United States law in regard 
to the computations of sterling exchange, the old " dol- 
lar" of 54 pence appears to have passed entirely ont of 
use as an ideal standard. This dollar, however, should 
not be confused with the American silver dollar estab- 
lished as the unit of values by the law of 1792, and 
which remained as such until abrogated by the law of 
February 12, 18T3. 

In Frankfort the quotations of the market prices of 
United States bonds are made in still another assumed 
"dollar," which is the equivalent of 4^ marks. The 
gold mark being equivalent to 23 S-10 cents in Ameri- 
can gold, makes the Franktbrt stock exchange dollar, 
used for quoting United States bonds, equal to 1^103.05 
in American gold. The Frankfort quotations, tliei-e- 
fore, for United States bonds make them appear to be 
nearly 3 per cent lower than they would quoted in 
American gold dollars. 

Still another fact complicates the foreign quotations 
for American bonds, viz.: In London the bonds are 
quoted "flat"; that is, including accrued interest to the 
date of quotation ; while in Frankfort they are quoted 
exclusive of interest.* 
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rpIlERK has been no politieo-economieal question so 
1 much discussed in the United States during the last 
ten years as the amount of the outstanding vohime of 
currency, and none which has been so much nnisrepre- 
sented. The piiUie mind having been concentmted 
upon the "currency question," the opposing political 
parties have continually ascribed all changes and crises 
ill cotninercial and industrial affairs to changes in the 
volume of the currency of the United States. They 
Iiave started out in all cases with the erroneous assump- 
tion that the foundation of all the prosperity, or the 
cause of all the depression — as the case may have been 
— experienced in the last ten years, was to be found in 

shillings including coupon. If, therefore. Bay, on the SSth of Augnst a new 5 per 
cent bond in quoted in Loudon 107 <wliile demand eterllng in New York In 4 «t) 
aliaOlHindH'iUcoel: 

l(V!x4sliUlinga = £il8s,a489 il04.65gold. 

" Prsnlttort assumes In the calculation of American bonds the gold dollar at 
■ISi marks eieluaiyeof coupon. The above bond qnoted in Frankfort August 
as St 103H (while demand exchange on Germany <□ New York le 95« cents gold 
per 4 mark) will coBt: 

10S«X4M~>nark438.8J@95!i liM.iBgold. 

Accrued inleMBt, AnguBt 1 to 38. 41 

tlM.9a sold. 
"Od the same day new flves nere qnofed in New York 116K. Gold being 
then 111, made the bond worth tItH.95 gold. Tbie comparison, baaed on aclual 
market reports, will show the quotations of 103)4 in Frankfort, 1OT in London 
and llSJi in New York to stand very near to each other. It may be added that 
Paria assnmes tie gold dollar at 5 franco including coupon, while Amsttidam 
assumes it at Sii guilders esclndfag coupon. Berlin ami the other Oernian 
places figure eiactly the same as Fraukfort," 
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either the contraction or the inflation of the paper cur- 
rency of the United States. In accordance with this 
narrow view of finance the partisans of one party or 
another have been continually printing in pamphlets 
and newspapers tables and estimates of the volume of 
curi-ency in existence at one time as compared with 
another. The fault with all these estimates and tabu- 
lations has been that they have been made to sustain a 
preconceived theory of the causes of the changes in the 
financial situation at various times. The facts have in 
all cases been made secondary to the theories, and con- 
sequently only such facts as sustained the theories have 
been given, while all others — which in many cases, if 
tairly stated, would have completely upset the theories 
— have been omitted. 

A great majority of the misstatements of the volume 
of currency in circulation have probably not been inten- 
tional ; they are due simply to that proneness of all men 
to rest satisfied when they have found certain facts to 
sustain their preconceived notions. Indeed, the be- 
lievers in theories founded upon a few indisputable 
facts, but ignoring others of equal importance, are 
always most thoroughly convinced of the trutli of their 
own doctrines. Out of just such half-truths have arisen 
all the great errors of mankind on any subject. It is 
an error to presume that the apparent prosperity — the 
"flush times" experienced in this country from 1867 to 
1872— were due entirely, or even verj' largely, to a 
greate vol e of currency then than now, A broader 
view oi finance ouid show that tiie progress of finan- 
cial aft rs tl e United States has been in accordance 
witi tl e ene al situation throughout the commercial 
world and as tl little book is intended as a handbook 
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of financial facts ratlier than of theories, the following 
table of the various kinds of paper currency in existence 
in the United States each year since 1853 has been com- 
piled, in order, if possible, to remove the question of the 
exact amount of currency in circulation each year from 
the confusion to which it has Iieretot'ore been subject. 

The propriety of including the 7 3-10 per cent notes, 
the compound interest notes, the 3 per cent certificates, 
and the various other forms of unfunded debt of the 
government among the forms of currency, will doubt- 
less be questioned by some ; but it is well known that 
all these did circulate to a large extent as money, though 
not BO rapidly as the non-interest-bearing treasury notes. 
Reference to the law authorizing the 7 3-10 per cent 
notes will also show that they were intended to circulate 
as money ; the Secretary was authorized to issue tiiem 
as legal tender to all creditors for tlie amount of the 
principal, together with the interest accrued on any 
such note at the date of tender.* A large proportion 
of the SH72,578,850 of 7.S0 notes, and the $159,012,140 
of compound interest notes, outstanding on July 1, 
1865, were issued under authority of tlie law of June 
30, 1864, which made them a legal tender for the face 
value of the notes and the accrued interest. The 3 per 
cent certificates, also authorized by the act of Mareli 3, 
1867, were intended as a substitute for $50,000,000 of 
United States notes, which were by that means released 
from the vaults of the national banks, where they had 
been held according to law as a reserve against circular 
tion and deposits. These certificates were therefore 
practically an addition of $50,000,000 to the currency 
in 1867. 
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While there may be some reaeoiiable question as to 
the propriety of regarding the 7.30 notes and the eom- 
ponnd interest notes as an addition to the volume of 
eiiiTency to tlie full amount of tlieir issue, there can be 
no doubt that a just estimate of the volume of currency 
in use each year must take them into the account at 
some ratio of the total amount outstanding, even if it 
he not more than two thirds their face value. As to the 
3 per cent certificates, there can be no question that 
they were an addition to the volume of currency to the 
full amount of their issue. They were unlike the pres- 
ent non-intereat-bearing certificates issued to the hanks, 
because no special reserve of United States notes was 
held in the treasury for their redemption, whereas the 
United States notes received for the present certificates 
are held as a special deposit in the treasury, and are not 
used for any other purpose than the redemption of the 
certificates.* 

Even if the practical effect of the T.30 and compound 
interest notes to increase the volume of paper money 
be estimated at no more than one-iialf their nominal 
value, and if the total volume of hank notes and un- 
funded debt circulating as money in 1866 be estimated 
as equivalent to no more than $1,300,000,000, thus 
making a deduction of $500,000,000 for tlie amount of 
such notes that would not circulate to any considerable 
extent as money^eveii with this deduction, it will be 
seen that the period of greatest conti-action in the paper 
money circulation of the United States was from 1866 
to 1869. 

Rut there is still another and even more important 
point to be considered in niTiDi'cticm with the contrac- 

• See Act June S, 1873, 
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tioii from 1866 to 1869, The war of the rebellion closed 
in 1865. Previous to that time there were twelve of 
the Southern States, viz. : Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, from which national bank notes and United States 
notes of any sort were practically excluded. These 
twelve States had a population in 1870 of 9,999,401. 
In the immediate vicinity of the armies of the United 
States in the border States, such as Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, there would of course be a large circulation of 
United States notes, but with the great bulk of the 
nearly 10,000,000 of population in these twelve South- 
ern States United States notes and national bank notes 
* were almost unknown until the close of the war. Until 
1866 therefore, the entire amount of paper money in- 
chided in the table was practically confined in its circu- 
lation to the population of the Kortliern and Atlantic 
States, a population wliich, from 1865 to 1866, probably 
did not exceed 23,000,000 to 24,000,000, and was only 
27,000,000 in 1870. It was not until 1867 that the 
rehabilitation of the South began to draw much capital 
from the Northern States, and the amount of currency 
in the Southern States even in that year could not 
have been over one third as much per capita as in tlie 
Northern States. It is fair to presume, however, that 
by 1869 or 1870 the greatest effect of the new require- 
ments of the people of the Southern States for currency 
had been experienced, and that from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 more people were using United States and na- 
tional bank notes as their only currency than in 1865-6. 
Tliese facts will show the nnrel liability of any of the 
usual estimates of the amonnt of currency ^e/' capita in 
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the United States based upon the entire population. 
There are so many elements to be considered that it is 
doubtful if any estimate of the amount of currency per 
capita of the population using it can be made that will 
not be open to criticism. 

The table given on another page shows, however, 
conclusively that the peiiod of greatest contraction of 
the paper money of the United States per capita of the 
population using it was from 1866 to 1869-70. It is 
therefore to be presumed tliat if the amount of paper 
money per capita of the population had been the con- 
trolling element in the stimulatJon'or the depression of 
industry, improvements and trade, as is popularly be- 
lieved, the most positive evidences of such depression 
from a scarcity of the cun-eney per capita of the popu- 
lation would have been experienced from 1866 to 1870. 
But it is well known that this was popularly regarded as 
a period of unexampled prosperity in the United States. 
The increase of railroad mileage was greater each year 
during the whole period ; beginning with an increase in 
1866 of about 3 per cent on the mileage of 1865, the ratio 
of increase was greater each yeai- afterward until, in 1871, 
it was over 12 per cent on the mileage of 1870 ; prices 
(in currency) of nearly all commodities advanced largely 
during tiie lirst Jiulf of the period and were maintained 
during the latter half, notwithstanding a decline in the 
a\-erage annual price of gold from 140 in 1866 to 123 in 
1870. Values of real estate also, throughout the coun- 
try, increased during the whole of the period in ques- 
tion. It is therefore plain that whatever would otiier- 
wise have been the effect of the great contraction of the 
currency from 1866 to 1870, it was neutralized and 
overcome by some more general and potent cause. 
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■wliieh, it seems to the writer, is to be found in the in- 
creased production of gold and silver at the beginning 
of tlic period in question, and tiie effects of the three 
great wars of the preceding six years. Kot only does 
the increased production of the preeions metals at that 
period aftord some explanation of the universal stimulus 
given to trade, enterprise and speculation from 1867 to 
1872, but the decrease in the production of the same 
metals affords the clue to the causes wliich resulted in 
the crisis of 1873. 

The following table gives the amount of each kind 
of treasury paper, as well as the amount of bank notes, 
in circulation each year, and also the aggregate of both 
each year, from 1854 to 1876 : 



NOTES TO TABLE ON FOLLOWING PAGE. 
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Estimate of the amount of coin in the eonntiy from 
18S4 to 1876: 







Coi^inBanl.. 


Total In the 
Country. 






$59,410,000 
55,945,000 
59,714,000 
59,273,000 
60,705,000 


$340,000,000 














































































1866 


bctoberl 

October 
October 
October 
October 
June) 


b 000,666 

e 000,000 

5 000,000 
1000,000 
o 500,000 

5 000,000 

6 000,000 




1870 

1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 


131,000,000 
116,000,000 
102,000,000 
109,000,000 
110,000.000 
100,000,000 
103,000,000 



The estimates of thp amounts of specie in circulation 
in the whole country at any period must of course 
always be open to cnticism for the reason that no exact 
statistich are poshil le From the peiiod from 1854 to 
1859 the only tiustworthy fagurei) are those given in the 
annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, show- 
ing the amount of coin held by the banks on or abont 
the iBt of January each year, Tliese have been used as 
a basis of approximation to the whole amount in the 
country for that period. / 

For the period from 1870 to 1876 the data are more 
definite. There are only three items worthy of eon- 
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sideration in the estimation of the amount for each 
year, viz.: the amount in the national treasury, the 
amounts in the national and commercial banks of the 
entire country (including all commercial banks on the 
Pacific coast), and the amount in circulation in the 
Pacific States and Territories.* (The savings banks 
hold scarcely any coin.) 

The actual amount of coin in the treasnr)' of the 
United States each year, on October 1, was as follows, 
viz.: 1869, $108,800,000; 1870, $96,000,000; 1871, 
$90,500,000; 1872, $78,000,000; 1873, $80,300,000; 
1875, $67,833,316; 1876 (June 3), $73,625,684. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1875, the total amount of nominal "coin" 
held by all the national banks of the United States on 
October 8, 1870, was $18,160,011. Of this amount 
$13,135,649 was held by banks in New York city. But 
of this $13,135,649 only $1,607,742 was actual coin, all 
the rest being United States coin eertiJicates and checks 
on other banks payable in coin. Upon this basis the 
amount of actual coin held by all the sixteen hundred 
national banks of the United States in October, 1870, 
could not have exceeded $2,300,000 — this amount in- 
cluding all sorts of coin. Allowing $1,000,000 more 

• Tbe relative proporttOQB of the banking bii)<iDees In the Ubited Slates, 
inineacteil through the different clasees of haiiktni; inelitntione, may bo osti- 
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for the amount held by all other banks, not national 
(exclusive of the Paoitic coast), and we have not to 
exceed $3,200,000. Estimating still $3,000,000 more 
for actual coin in the banks in California, it would leave 
a little over $6,000,000 as the aggregate of all coin in 
all banks in the United States and Territories in Octo- 
ber 1870 The amount of coin in the treasury' of the 
United States October 1, 1870, was $96,000,000. If we 
make the very liberal estimate of $20 per c«liita for the 
971 321 of the entire population of California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Arijoua, Colorado, Idalio, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington and Wyoming in 1870, It 
<nves $18,426,420. Add this to the coin in the treasury 
and in the banks, and we have an aggregate of $120,- 
826 420, say $121,000,000, as the entire stock of com in 
the United States and Territories on October 1, 1870. 

On October 3, 1872, the amount of actual coin held 
by tlie national banks of New York city was only 
8920,767 (see report of comptroller for 1873, page 44), 
and on the same basis the t»tal amount held by all the 
eighteen hundred and fifty national hanks of the Umted 
States could not have exceeded $1,200,000, which would 
give a little over $4,000,000 for all banks in the United 
States and Territories. The "specie," as reported to 
the comptroller by the national bants of the United 
States on Octolier 1, 187.5, was classified as follows, vii.: 
actual coin, $3.364,569 ; United States coin certificates, 
$4,485,760 ; total, $8,050,329. 
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BANK NOTES. 



BANK notes were not at first, as most people pre- 
sume, an invention to increase the amount of money 
ill eireulatioii, but grew out of the necessity for some 
standard by which to regulate the value of coins. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
explained in the first chapter of this book, the debase- 
ments of the coins by different monarchs of Enrope 
were so frequent and so great that merchants and 
traders had no safeguards against loss but continual 
resort to the assayers. These sometimes disagreed, and 
some authority of wider jurisdiction than the individual 
assayer was required. Banks had already been devised * 
as a means of assisting governments to secure the united 
co-operation of the people in the finances of the states, 
and in the exercise of this function it became necessary 
that each of the great banks should also fix the values 
of all home and foreign coins. The universal rule for 
this valuation was to i-eceive all coins at the value of 
the pure gold or silver in them as compared with an 
ideal standard, viz., a specified number of grains of gohl 
or silver, to be called a "ducat," a "florin," a "jiound," 
or a "dollar." In most cases this ideal coin at first 

• HSDk of Venice, (oanded In 1167; Bank of Barcelona, In 1S49: Bank of 
Otnoa, in ]407; Bank of AmBterdam, In 1600; Bank of Hamburg, In 1819; Bank 
or !<weden, in 16511; Bank of EogUnd. in leM. 
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corresponded to the principal national coin of t!ie 
country in whieli the bank was located. But as the 
actual coins were debased from time to time, their value 
fell below that of the ideal coin accepted by the banit as 
its standard, and, in some cases, particularly that of the 
Bank of Venice, many of the foreign coins were re- 
ceived at valuations higher than warranted by the value 
of pure gold or silver in them. But these various coins 
once deposited with the bank the account was turned 
into "ducats " and the depositor credited with so many 
"ducats" of the ideal standard established by the bank. 
The amount thus credited, or any part of it, was trans- 
ferable on the books of the bank, at the option of the 
depositor, to any otlier person to whom lie might desire 
to pay money ; but the money could not be withdrawn. 
Tlie depositor thus got the benefit of a premium on 
many foreign coins which was not warranted by the 
value of the pure gold or silver in thein. But this last 
mentioned inducement to deposit money in bank was 
peculiar to the Bank of Venice, and was one of the 
secrets of its popularity and good credit for so many 
years. The object was to secure the coin for the gov- 
ernment, and the deposit was practically a subscription 
to a national loan. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, when the common rate of interest ranged from 
15 to 25 per cent per annum, the loss on these coins, 
received at an overvaluation by the bank, was consid- 
ered a small rate to pay for the use of the money for 
the state. But aside from this there was the considera- 
tion to the depositor in other banks as well as that of 
Venice, that he was at once assured of the value of the 
cf)in he received. The credits at the banks, instead of 
being only on the books and transferable by order, 
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were Boon made in the form of certificates of deposit, 
transferable by indorsement; and tliite suggested to a 
Swede named Palmetrack, who founded the Bank of 
Sweden, the idea of making the certificates in uniform 
amounts and the deposit payable to any holder, with- 
out indorsement. This conception was elaborated into 
the present bank note, the first note having been issued 
by the Bank of Sweden in 1658. "An enquete made 
by the French government, in 1729, recognizes the 
priority of Sweden in this matter, and declares the 
hank note to be an admirable Swedish invention, de- 
signed to facilitate commerce." * 



BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Bank of England, founded in 1694, oj'iginated 
ill the necessities of the government, then at war with 
France. William Paterson, a London merchant, con- 
ceived the scheme of organizing a bank to receive 
deposits and assist the government with money. The 
capital of £1,300,000 was raised by popular subscrij*- 
tion, and it was provided that the whole of this should 
be permanently loaned to the government at 8 per cent 
per annum. The bank immediately issued notes of tlie 
denomination of £50 and upward. As there was no 
legal limit to the amount of issue, they soon depreciated, 
and in 1697 it was found necessary to increase the capi- 
tal stock by £1,000,000. This was paid into the bank. 
and, for a short time, was not loaned to the govern- 
ment, and the effect was to cause the notes and the 
stock {which latter had fallen to 40 per cent discount) 

• Palgrayes' Notes on Banking, page 87. 
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to appreciate to par. In 1844, an act was passed divid- 
ing the bank into two departments — the issue and the 
lanhing — the object of which was to prevent the issue 
of notes without a sufRcient reserve of specie to redeem 
tliein. At the time of the division into the two depart- 
ments the aggregate of permanent loans made by the 
hank to the government was ^11,015,000. This debt 
was now declared to be due from tlie government to 
the issue department, which was authorized to issue 
notes to circulate as money to that amount. But some 
of the provincial banks had also been authorized to issue 
notes to a limited extent on the deposit of securities, 
and it was provided in the act of 1844 tliat whenever 
any of these provincial banks diminished their circula- 
tion permanently, from any cause, their right to issue 
notes on the deposit of government securities should 
accrue to the Bank of England, but that the latter bank 
sliould only issue two-thirds as much as the amount 
which the provincial banks should cease to issue. Under 
this arrangement the amount of "permanent issue" 
had increased to £14 475,000 m ISS't. For the notes 
issued under the foiegomg provisions no reserve of 
specie is required hut for e\erT other note more than 
are issued as above, com or bullion must be paid into 
the bank before the is'iue of the note There is no dia- 
tinetioii in the aipeinuee tt the two classes of issue; 
but when gold is winted from the bank for any pur 
pose, the notes are presented it the issue department, 
and, upon their redemption, are at once destroyed, and 
for everj' new deposit of bullion or coin, new notes ai-e 
issued to the hankiny department. 

Besides thfe Bank of England thorc were in England, 
in 1872, 116 joint stock banks with 1,007 branches. 
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In Scotland — 

l'^ Jl^ there were 34 banks, having 133 brandies. 

In 1850 '■ 18 ■' "383 

In ml.::::::.:::: - it " - m - 

In Ireland, in 1872, there were 9 joint stock banks 
witli 305 branches. 

The following shows the relative position, in 1874, of 
tiie Bank of England, the London joint stock banks and 
the Scotch joint stock banks:* 





Capital anrt 


Depoeita. 




£18,300,000 
12,500,000 
14,000.000 


£10,630,000 
9fl,900.000 
77,500,000 









■ In an arUcle bj Mr. Chsrles Moran, Id the New York bulletin. In SepK 
:r. 18T5, is the following BucctQCt atatement of the gradual developtncnt of i 
ink of England: 

The capilBl of the bank was incressed — 

1 1T09 and 1710 to £s ^m . 

in4aandl7«to ^illli'.'.[i^'^'^^l'.l['.'..]^'.'.y '.':[[':[[.: ..[i 

1 1816 to!! !!!!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ;;;■ 

The following showa the gradual increaee of the busIneBs of the bai 



CtroQlatlon 


Deposit*. I Securities. 


Bullion. 


1TO3 

leuo 


£10 866 000 


£8 443,000 


































s 




6 410 000 
























I 3 


^^000 


i4840 000 


3- ao,ooo 


2a,390,0OD 



In JSiB, ia 






n 1816. The depoefis 
auu,.. uuuuicu, «uUe the bullion has increoBed about seveu.fold, and jet the 
iritiea held bj the bank in 1876 are only £3*,7SO,000, against £44,854.000 in 
.. These flguree ahow clearly that the Bank of England has not kept pace 
ta operations witH the vaat Increase of the production and commerce ot 
« Britain in the past slity years, 

tat the Scotch banks are the most succeaeful Inetituliona of the kind that 
! ever eslaled. Until 1846 they were almost entirely exempt from legal 
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Notes of the Bank of England, tlic Bunk of Ireland, 
and of all joint stock and private banks in circulation at 
various periods : 



Date. 


B'k of England 


All other 
Bank Notes. 


TOlBl ID 


1854 Dec 23 
1863 Dec 13 
1873 Dec 28 

1873 Dec 23 

1874 Apnl 1 


£20 298,000 
20 607,000 

25 163,000 

35 787.168 
37 014,407 

26 350,855 

27 606,339 

36 133,335 

26 929,035 

37 377,405 
29 421,467 

27 437,109 
36 831.875 

28 408,850 


£17,960,307 
17,447,513 
18,225,892 


£38,258,307 
88,054,513 
43,387,873 


















1875 Apnl 1 




























1876 July 5 











FRANCK, 

The Bank of France was organized under that name 
in 1S03, but had previously existed as the Royal Bank. 
It is a government institution, the government haviuff 
the appointment of the governor of the Bank and two 
of the directors. Its issues are not limited by law, 
Tliere are, in all, sixty-two branches of the Bank of 
France in the various cities. 

Amount of the notes of the Bank of France in circu- 
lation at various periods from 185i to 18Y6, expressed 
in their equivalent in American gold dollars: 

teHricllonB and goveramental cnntroi. They were limited neither as to their 
CBpital, the number and location of the branches they eatahiiahed. the nuraher 
of their Bhareliolders, nor the amonnt of their IsBiiea and dIaconntB. From 1800 
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1S54 $133,908,040 

18o3 157,261.400 

1»»5 1G8,000;OUO 

1870 fJanuaiy) 297,000,000 

1871 nS^ovember) 460,000,000 

187S (Januaiy 31) 490,000,000 

1873 (Novemb^]- 1 1 503,983,000 

18:a (January li 541,890,000 

1873 fFebruai'v 1) , 551,134 000 

1875 f Janua^- 3Sj ... 538,650,000 

1870 (January 38) 499,600,000 

18T6 (June 1) 493,395,000 



The monetary system of the Grermaii Empire has 
been completely reorganized in the last few years, the 
laws pre\-ioiisly passed for this purpose having gone 
into effect January 1, 1876. The changes made were, 
first, the adoption of the exclusive gold standai'd, with 
the gold mark of the value of 2;^^\ "ents (in United 
States money) as the unit of values. Previous to this 
the unit was of silver, though both gold and silver 
were legal tender, the laws on these points being sub- 
stantially the same as in the United States prioi' to 
1873. 

The main points in tlip re-organization of the bankitig 
system of the empire, and the regulation of the issues 
of paper money, the laws for which went into effect 
January 1, 1876, were as follows: 

The imperial hank law decreed the formation of the 
"Emiiire Bank" at Berlin, with branches in all other 
inipoi-taiit places in the empire. Besides all the ordi- 
nary business of a great commercial bank, the Empire 
Bank exercises, according to the imperial bank law, the 
function of " regulating the circulation of money in the 
whole of the German Empire." The Bank of Prussia 
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was absorbed in the Empire Bank, and all the remaining 
tliirty-two provincial banks were embraced in the regu- 
lations of the imperial bank law. Tiie total of thirty- 
three banks (including the Empire Bank) are authorized 
to issue an aggregate of 385,000,000 marks, (equal to 
$91,630,000) of what is called "uncovered circulation." 
Of this 385,000,000 marks of circulation, 250,000,000 
(eqnal to |59,500,000) is apportioned to the Empire 
Bank, which may issue such portion of them as its 
business requires. The remaining 135,000,000 marks is 
apportioned to the thirty-two provincial banks according 
to their capital and business. The term " uncovered 
eirenlation," as currently used with reference to the 
above aggregate of circulation for the German banks, 
is liable to be misunderstood. The Empire Bank and 
the provincial banks are required to hold a reserve of 
33 J per cent against all the circulation they issue. This 
33J- per cent must be, according to the text of the im- 
perial bank law, either " in German cnirency, in legal 
tender notes of the empire, in gold bars, or foreign coins 
valued at 1,392 marks for a pound of gold." This 
" uncovered circulation " is, therefore, unlike the £14,- 
750,000 of " permanent circulation " which the Bank of 
England may issue without any legal reserve, liut the 
385,000,000 marks is not the final limit of the volume 
of paper money in Germany. It is provided in the 
imperial bank law that " banks whose note circulation 
exceeds their 33^ per cent reserve and the respective 
amounts assigned to them (as their portion of the 385,- 
000,000 marks) shall pay yearly to the Exchequer on 
the excess a tax of 5 per cent, dating from the 1st of 
January, 1876. It will be seen, therefore, that the pro- 
vincial banks have the privilege of issuing in excess of 
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tlieir prescribed amount, and in excess of their reserves, 
by the payment of 5 per cent tax on the excess. The 
Empire Bank and its branches, and the provincial banks 
and tlieir branches, are required to accept at par all 
German bank notes, but the notes so accepted " can only 
be used either in presentation for redemption by the 
bank that issued them, or as paynients in the town 
where the bank which has issued them has its seat." 
In addition to the bank notes, as above authorized, the 
state issues 120,000,000 marks (828,500,000) of legal 
tender notes of the empire. 

Amount of bank notes and government notes circu- 
lating in Germany at various periods from 1850 to 1876 
i in their equivalents in American gold. 





Notes of BsDk 
olPruseis, 


Imperial Bank 


All otber Bank 

BndGOYl.EOleB 


Total CirciUa- 




*I5, 120.000 
38,400,000 
103,398.400 
174.414,340 
310,000,000 


1 


$65,000,000 












79,876.183 










1873 (Feb. 1) 
1876 (Jan. 1) 
1876 (June 8) 








164,395,000 
166,57.5,000 


36,000,000 















AUSTRIA. 

Amount of government notes and notes of the Na- 
tional Bank of Austria in circulation each year from 
1852 to 1875, stated in florins, and their total approxi- 
mate nominal equivalent in United States coin : 
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r.„. 


Notes, 


BsDlt Hotea, 
Fiorina. 


StMesKone^. 


1852 .... 


16*,900,000 
148,300,000 


193,600,000 
188,300.000 
883,500,000 
377,000,000 
380,300,000 
383,500,000 
385,000,000 
466,000,000 

475,200^666 


$165,000,000 
151,500,000 




1B54 












1851 


i5o',bbb',666 






341,000,000 


1&>9 










1862 


113,900,000 
109,800,000 
102,000,000 
97,800,000 
335,500,000 
435,300,000 
424,300,000 
311,100,000 
373,600,000 
370,000.000 
344,000,000 






396.600.000 
375,800,000 
343,500,000 


238,000,000 
315,000,000 
198,500,000 




1865 


18fi« 


1867 








3d6,3bb',666 




1869 


275,000,000 


1870 




318,300,000 
353,100.000 
393.200.000 
302,100,000 
302,000,000 


310,000,000 
313.000.000 




1873 










340,000,000 


388,900,000 





Paper money in Kuasia is furnished almost exclusively 
by the government, and consists of treasury notes issued 
to the Bank of the Empire, for the debt of the govern- 
ment to that institution. The expenditures of the gov- 
ernment have constantly exceeded the revenue since 
1832. The aggregate debt thus accumulated amounted 
in 1869 to 1,375,385,000 roubles (a rouble is equal to 
73^ cents in United States money), and in 1873 to 
2,277,081,364 roubles. 
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Specie paymtius iiuve bewii i^uapeiiiiBd iu Kusaia for 
nearly seventy years. There is no gold in circulation, 
and very little silver or other coin. 

The following figures, compiled from an article in 
the Banker^ Magazine, will show the progress of paper 
money circulation in Russia : 







1 
















oulileB). 


,KSa 



1788 100,000.000 

.177.000,000 I 
836,000,000 
639,000,000 
755,897,000 
781,788,189 
797,iil3,480 
763,869.467 



1870 {JamQary 1).. 
1&73 (January ll.. 
1875 



There is much confusion and error in the statements 
in cyclopedias and text-books in regard to the debt of 
Russia, and the proportion of it used as cirenlating 
money. The following will, however, explain some of 
the discrepancies in the statements as published in the 
various books. 

The total debt of Russia on January 1, 1871, amounted 
in United States money to $1,241,750,000. This in- 
cluded about $575,000,000 (750,000,000 roubles) of 
paper money, or bills of credit issued by the govern- 
ment on the giiarantee of all the banks and other credit 
establishments of the empire. These are called notes 
of the Bank of Russia, but are issued by the Imperial 
Treasury. 

January 1, 1873, the total debt amounted to $1,684,- 
980,000 (2,277,081,564 roubles). In this amount is 
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included S566,276,000 (763,869,467 ronUes) of piper 
money, or bills of credit. 

On January 1, 1876, the total debt had increased to 
»2,149,996,000 in United States money. Of this amount 
»680,000,000 (797,313,480 roubles) »3B bills of credit, 
or paper money. About 8200,000,000 more of the 
total was treasury paper, which circulates to a consider- 
able extent as money. The total paper circulation of 
Russia is therefore about $780,000,000, or over 1,000,- 
000,000 roubles. While this shows an increase of about 
250,000,000 roubles since 1858, it does not seem to war- 
rant the assertion of the Statesman's Yem^Booh (Lou- 
don) for 1876, that "the paper money circulation of 
■ Russia haa more than doubled in the last ten years." 

Included in the above total debt there are about 
$200,000,000 of railway bonds, on which the interest is 
guaranteed by the government. 

The Scientijic Eeuiew, of Paris, for September 2, 
1876, states the debt of Russia at 1,494,070,791 roubles 
($1,097,047,960) ; but I presume this refers to the fnnded 
debt of the empire alone, and does not include either the 
treasury paper circulating as money nor the railway 
loans on which the interest is guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. 

ITALY. 

Paper currency in Italy is furnished mainly by the 
National Bank of Italy, whose present position and rela- 
tions to the national government have existed since 
1863. Its present powers to issue legal tender notes, 
etc., were the result of the financial embarrassments of 
the new kingdom finally established in 1861 as a result 
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of the Italian-French and Austrian war of 1859. The 
capital of tiie National Bank of Italy is 100,000,000 lire 
(a lire is of the same value as a franc, 19^\ cents), and 
in October, 1368, the outstanding circulation of the 
bank amounted to 775,879,712 lire, nominally eqniva^ 
lent to $147,417,145 in United States money, or at the 
rate of about $5^\ per capita of the nearly 27,000,000 
of population in 1872. This does not comprise the en- 
tire paper currency of the country, but it is the greater 
part. There is but little specie in circulation, and the 
bulk of specie in the country is held in the National 
Bank, which, in October, 1868, held a metallic reserve 
of 178,000,000 lire, or equal to $83,800,000 in United 
States money. Silver being a legal tender for any 
amount in Italy, it is presumable that whatever metal- 
lie reserve may be in the bank now is mainly of silver, 
and also that whatever other coin there may be in the 
kingdom is almost exclusively silver. 



The National Bank of Spain has a capital of 120,000,- 
000 reals vellon (equivalent to $6,000,000), and issues 
circulating notes to the amount of 60,000,000 reals 
vellon, or equivalent to $3,000,000 in United States 
money. Besides this a portion of the large public debt, 
which in May, 1872, amounted to $1,511,000,000, has 
circulated as money. The national government became 
bankrupt in 1873, the payment of interest on the public 
debt having ceased in July of that year. 
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SWITZERLAND. 



In Switzerland there are twenty-eight hanks, nearly- 
all of which isBue notes to circulate as money, the legal 
limit of such notes issued by each bank being double 
the amount of its capital. The reform in the banking 
system of Switzerland, adopted in 1876, requires each 
bank to receive the notes of all other banks at par, and 
also that each bank shall keep a metallic reserve on 
hand equal to one third the amount of its notes in cir- 
culation. There has been a large increase of paper 
money in Switzerland in the laat few years, and a corre- 
sponding decrease of coin, gold having almost disap- 
peared. The aggregate of paper money in circulation 
a periods has been as follows, viz. : 



1870 18,000,000 francs. 

1873 47,000,000 " 

1873 (October) 72,000,000 " 

The 72,000,000 francs, equal to $13,800,000, gave a 
paper money circulation of $5.30 per capita of the 
2,600,000 of population, and the legal limit to the ag- 
gregate circulation is 50 francs per capita, which would 
give at the utmost $26,000,000 of paper circulation. 
The coin circulation is mainly of silver. 

BELGIUM. 
The Bank of Belgium had a total of circulating notes 
outstanding June 1, 1872, equal to $44,712,000 in United 
States money, and against this held a specie reserve 
equal to $21,384,000. On Fehmary 1, 1873, the circu- 
lation had increased to $60,264,000 and the specie to 
$23,328,000. 
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In Sweden there is the National Bank of Sweden, 
with a circulation in June, 1S72, equal to ^14,924,870; 
also twenty-six private banks, with an aggregate circu- 
lation at the same date equal to 89,067,600. The notes, 
both of the national and private banks, are payable in 
silver. The above aggregate of notes is at the rate of 
about $5 per capita of the population. The coin circu- 
lation is almost entirely of silver. 



TOTAL OF PAPER MONEY IN EUROPE. 

We may now proceed to make an approximate esti- 
mate of the increase of paper monej in Euiope in 
twenty-two years by giving the amounts m millions of 
dollars (omitting six ciphers in each imount), giving 
the amount in each country for the year nearest to 1854 
and again for the year nearest to 187C : 





Dollars. 


Year. 


DoUsrs. 


Year. 


Creat Bntarn and Ireland 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Russia 


191 
122 
80 
151 

'558 


1854 
1854 
1850 
1853 
1854 
1858 


335 
403 
300 
289 
300 
150 


1876 
ISTC 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1875 


Switzerland 

Belgium 

Sweden 


3 
44 
30 


1870 
1873 
1865 


14 
GO 
35 


1873 
1873 
1873 




l,lfi0 
1,300 




M6= 
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The average of the above periods is seventeen 

years, and the average increase of paper money some- 
thing near $62,000,000 per annum. Bat a point of 
much signiUcanee is that of the total increase of say 
$1,300,000,000 of paper money in Europe, over $800,- 
000,000 has been made since 1866, thus showing that the 
period of greatest contraction in the United States has 
been the period of greatest expansion in Europe. 
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SUSPENSIONS OF SPECIE PAYMENT IN ALL 
COUNTRIES. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

THERE have been four periods of suspension of specie 
payments in the United States in the last sixty-two 
years. Two were caused by the requirements of the 
government to carry on wars (1814 and 1861), and two 
(1839 and 1857) by the collapse of speculation induced by 
over-issues of bank notes under systems of banking not 
suiliciently guarded by law in regard to the security of 
an adequate specie reserve. 

In 1814 the government was at war with Great Brit- 
ain, and conducting extensive operations along the line 
between Canada and the United States. From 1812 to 
1814 the government borrowed in all $45,000,000. Of 
the first $10,000,000, borrowed in 1812, $6,000,000 was 
taken by the banks in the middle States, as also a con- 
siderable portion of the other loans. The New England 
people were opposed to the war, and consequently the 
New England banks took scarcely any of the govern- 
ment loans.* 

The result of these loans to the government was that 
in 1814 all the banks, except those in New England, 
suspended specie payments. 

As a means of assisting the financial operations of the 
government, and also to encourage the banks to resume, 

' Samntr' a Biil<«y qf Amaiam C"i«t«m^. page 65. 
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tlie Bank of the United States was organized in 1816-17. 
(This was the second institution under tliat name, tlie 
first one having been organized in 1791 and wound up 
at the expiration of its charter, Mareli 4, 1811.) This 
second charter of the United States Bank extended to 
March 3, 1836, when there was a strong effort to have 
it renewed, and a bill for that pnrpose was passed by 
Congress but vetoed by President Jackson, July 4, 1832. 
The Bank of the United States, however, continued 
its business nnder a charter granted by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania. From 1834 to 1838 was a speculative 
era, not only in the United States but elsewhere, and 
owing to the absence of any legal restrictions on the 
issue of bank notes, or in regard to reserves, the volume 
of bank notes increased from |94,000,000 in 1834 to 
$149,000,000 m 1837. The result was a collapse of 
bubble speculations and banks. The Bank of the 
United States suspended October 9, 1839; it resumed 
again on January 15, 1841, but finally succumbed to the 
general tendency of affairs on February 4, 1841. 

The next suspension was in 1857, from the same causes 
as in 1838-9. None of the three foregoing suspensions 
were legalized by any act of the national government. 
Legal tender paper money had been issued by some of 
the colonial governments prior to the war of Independ- 
ence, but these were prohibited after 1750, and there 
was no legal tender paper currency from tliat time until 
1862. 

The act authorizing the suspension of specie payments 
and the issue of legal tender paper money will be found 
in the Digest of Monetary Laws in the act of February 
35, 1862, and the amount of currency outstanding each 
year under this and subsequent laws will be found in 
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the table of paper money in the United States each year. 
The value of the currency, measured in gold, fluctuated 
over a wider range in a shorter period in the United 
States than in any other country in which specie pay- 
ments have been suspended. From 97 cents in January, 
1862, it fell to 38.7 (the lowest point) in July, 1864, and 
rose again to 73.7 within ten months.* The fluctuation 
being entirely due to the aspects of the war. 



•The following table is from the Report of the Comptroller of the ( 
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SUSPENSION'S OF SPECIE PAYMENT. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tlie Bank of England suspended specie payments on 
February 26, 1797, in consequence of a drain of specie 
and the increase of public expenditures resulting from 
the war with the French. 

Bank of England notes were declared legal tender ; 
but their issues were so much restricted by law that 
they remained at par until 1800, when the issues were 
increased, and they fell to a discount of 8 per cent for 
gold. In 1810 the discount was 13^ per cent, and at 
another period, in 1815, 25 per cent, at about which 
depreciation they continued until 1816. In 1817 they 
had risen to 2^ per cent, and in 1819 declined to 4^ 
per cent. In May, 1821, the bank resumed specie pay- 
ments. 



FRANCE. 

The Bank of France first suspended specie payments 
in 1848; the cause being the revolution of that year, 
which obliged the bank to make large advances to the 
provisional government and the city of Paris. But in 
order to prevent too great depreciation of the paper 
money the issues of the bank were restricted by law to 
350,000,000 francs. In 1851 the hank resumed specie 
payments. 

In August, 1870, the Bank of France again sus- 
pended specie payments in consequence of the war with 
Germany. Tlie effects of this upon the notes of the 
Bank of France are thus described by M. Victor Bonnet, 
in an article in the Revue Des Deux I ~ 
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" The movements of the paper-money circulation in- 
flicted on France by the war are destined to surprise a 
multitude of people. There is," he eays, "in those 
movements a complete overturning of the economic and 
financial ideas which the best authorities had endeavored 
to establish in the previous history of monetary science. 
These authorities have always raised their warning voice 
against paper money and legal tender laws. They tell 
us with one accord that if the quantity of paper money 
be not strictly limited, and excessive issues prevented, 
the pubiie confidence will fail, and depreciation will 
soon follow. In apparent defiance of these sound prin- 
ciples, we find that in the midst of the war troubles of 
France, paper money to the amonnt of 1,800,000,000 
of francs was issued, and has been kept at par by means 
of a coin reserve of 600,000,000 francs, or 33 per cent. 
This paper money never for a single moment lost its 
value, or fell to a discount unti! the first payments were 
made to Prussia. At that crisis tlie premium on gold 
rose to 3^ per cent, and, strange to say, this premium 
fell immediately when the law was passed to expand 
the circulation, and to increase the issues beyond 1,400,- 
000,000 francs, which was the limit at first assigned 
to the maximum of the note issues. In November, 

1871, these issues were 3,300,000,000 francs, and the 
depreciation was 2^ per cent. At the end of January, 

1872, the issues were 2,450,000,000 francs, and the 
depreciation had fallen to 1 per cent. 

"At length, after the lapse of a certain period, when 
new issues had been authorized, and the legal limit had 
been fixed at 3,200,000,000 francs, the premium on gold 
was merely nominal, and nobody paid any attention to 
it, except those concerned in the foreign exchanges. 
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The singularity of this was the more noteworthy be- 
cause these large emissions of notes took place amidst 
grave incertitude. For, in the first place, France was 
paying her immense indemnity to the Prussians, and 
was seeking in every possible way to augment her 
sjrecie resources ; and, secondly, she seemed Hkely, in 
spite of all she could do, to iose her whole aggregate of 
coin circulation. Never before had such dangers been 
surmounted with so much success." 



AUSTRIA. 

In March, 1848, in consequence of the revolution in 
Vienna, there was a run upon the National Bank, 
which suspended specie payment. In May, 1851, the 
premium on silver florins over bank notes was 30 per 
cent. At the beginning of 1854 it had declined to 22 
per cent. On November 1, 1858, the National Bank of 
Austria resumed specie payments. In 1859 the war of 
Italian liberation, in which Italy and France were com- 
bined against Austria, compelled the National Bank of 
Austria to again suspend specie payment. In June, 
1859, the depreciation of the notes of the National 
Bank was 42 per cent, in September of the same year 
Ifi per cent, and at the end of January, 1860, was 33 
per cent. In January, 1861, the depreciation was 32 
per cent, and at the beginning of 1862 was about 27 per 
cent. In December, 1862, an act was passed peremp- 
torily requiring the bank to resume specie payments on . 
January 1, 1867. Under the influence of this the die- 
count on national bank notes for silver decreased to 6 
per cent in 1863. But in 1866 the war with Prussia 
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obliged an increase of paper money, and the discount on 
national bank notes and government notes increased 
to 19 per cent in July, 1866, and 21 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1867, and was reduced again to 15 per cent by the 
end of that year. During the years 1874 and 1875 the 
premium on silver over bank or government notes 
averaged about 5 per cent. 



In Itaiy there was scarcely any paper money in cir- 
culation previous to 1859, but the war of Italian libera- 
tion, which caused the Bank of Austria to suspend in 
1859, also obliged great expenditures on the part of the 
new Italian government, and the National Bank of 
Italy, which had been founded under a royal decree in 
1863, by the consolidation of the National Bank of 
Turin vrith that of Tuscany, had already made large 
advances to the new government, Tlie latter, finding 
that it could no longer raise money by popular loans 
(the price of its "rentes" having fallen to 45 per cent), 
and requiring still further aid from the bank, authorized 
it, in 1866, to issue ' inconvertible legal tender paper 
money. The total of government and bank notes in 
circulation in April, 1865, had been stated at 247,000,- 
000 francs, or $49,000,000, but the result of the new 
law was that by 1874 the total paper money amounted 
to 1,500,000,000 francs, or $300,000,000. In 1866 the 
depreciation of the paper money was 19 to 20 per cent, 
but with a largely increased amount in 1874 the depre- 
ciation was only 3 per cent, and at the beginning of 
1876 about 7 per cent. 
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RUSSIA. 



Specie payments have been suspended in Russia for 
more than 60 years. During the period from the 
suspension to 1870 the depreciation of the paper money 
fluctuated over a range from 17 to 29 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the last few years the range 
of depreciation lias been from 10 to 15 per cent. 



Specie payments have been suspended in Brazil for 
nearlv 50 years. During that time there have been 
various unsuccessful attempts to resume. One plan upon 
which these attempts were made was to reduce the value 
of the metallic monetary unit. Thus the mdlrds, which 
is the monetary unit, and is now established at the 
equivalent of 54i cents in United States money, was 
originally established at S136.35. The other method, 
upon which there have been several attempts to resume 
— the last one in 1858 — was by contracting the cnr- 
renCT. In 1848, incident to the cessation of tlie slave 
trade,* there was a large importation of gold bullion. 
This was coined and put into circulation by the govern- 
ment, and for a time it was claimed specie payments 
were resumed, but the gold soon went out again in the 
adjustment of balances created against Brazil in her 
foreign trade. On this occasion it was thought that the 
specie once put into circulation at par with paper would 
maintain the latter at par. But after the specie had 



• Bartkeri' Magazinf (or April, 1875, 
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1 the theory was that the temporary equality 
of the two was caused by a depreciation of gold, wliich 
was recovered when the metal disappeared. 



EFFECTS ON THE VALUE OF PAPER MONEY. 

The foregoing summary of the effects of the suspen- 
sion of specie payments in various countries to depress 
the value of the currency affords the following facts ; 

First. That the depreciation by no means corresponds 
to the volume of the currency. This is illustrated by 
the experience in France and Italy, where the value of 
the currency increased concurrent with an increase of 
its volume. 

Second. That coin put forcibly into circulation at par 
with an inconvertible currency, as was the case in 
Brazil, will immediately flow out of the country. Not 
being used to redeem the currency, it ie only a commod- 
ity for which there is no use, and like other commodi- 
ties is temporarily depressed in value to an extent 
which, though slight, is sufficient to cause its exporta- 
tion. 

The causes which operate upon the value of an incon- 
vertible currency, as compared with gold and silver, 
may be specified as follows, viz.: 

First. The prospect of redemption. This is, of course, 
the most potent, producing much the greatest effect 
and in much shorter periods of time. This prospect 
may be diminished by the unfavorable aspect of a war, 
as was frequently the ease in the United States, or by a 
decrease of revenue or a decrease of the stock of coin in 
the treasury, or by a failure of important crops, which 
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would show the probability of a larger export move- 
ment of coin. The prospect of redemption would, how- 
ever, be increased by the opposite of any of the above 
circiimBtances. In the ease of France, which M. Victor 
Bonnet considers so remarkable, there was an increase 
of coin in the Bank of France concurrent with the in- 
crease of paper money, and thongh it was not near so 
large as the increase of bank notes, it was sufficient to 
inspire the public with confidence in the ability of the 
French financiers to borrow the whole amount for the 
indemnity to Germany, and also to redeem the notes of 
the bank. In short, this was *' confidence " — confidence 
in the redemption of the paper money in coin. 

Second. The demand for currency to use in the usual 
payments in trade — this demand, of course, fluctuating 
with the increase or decrease of the general volume of 
trade — and causing an increase in the coin value of the 
currency. Thus, if we assume that the prospect of 
redemption of the currency in coin would fix its value 
for the time being at say 75 cents on the dollar, an 
increase of interna! traffic might cause a preminm on 
this price. The inconvertible paper money having ex- 
pelled coin from the channels of circulation might he 
inadequate to supply the requirements for money, and 
yet the prospect of redemption be so remote that the 
premium paid for the paper money as the only instru- 
ment of exchange would not be sufficient to raise it to 
par with coin. The operation of this was, I think, visi- 
ble to some extent in Italy. Previous to the establish- 
ment of the new kingdom, in 1860, there had been but 
little progress of any kind in Italy; the habits and ideas 
of its people seemed fossilized in the forms of the seven- 
teenth century. But with the new kingdom a new era 
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began in economic ^and industrial affaire. Bank notea 
were scarcely known in Italy before 1860, but between 
1866 and 1874 the six banks of issue in the kingdom 
had increased their branches from Ht'ty-two to ninety- 
live, and productive and manufacturing industries were 
greatly stimulated. From 1869 to 1872 the imports 
of foreign goods increased 25 per cent, and the value of 
the total annual exports increased 50 per cent. But 
with all this increase of traffic and industry the annual 
expenditures of the government exceeded the revenue 
by nearly $50,000,000 each year, and the aggregate of 
these deficits from 1861 to 1873 was about $500,000,000. 
Notwithstanding this continued increase of debt and the 
increase of the inconvertible paper money from $49,- 
000,000 in 1865 to $300,000,000 in 1874, the value of 
the paper money, as compared with gold and silver, 
advanced from an average of about 80 cents in 1865-6 
to about 93 to 95 cents in 1874:-6. There were, of 
course, many concurrent features in the political and 
industrial affairs of the country which exercised their 
influence to cause fluctuations in the prospect of redemp- 
tion ; but coin had been praeticaily expelled from the 
country, and the volume of paper money being limited, 
the premium paid for it over its real value, though not 
sufficient to raise it to par, was, I think, largely the 
cause of the advance of 12 to 15 per cent from 1866 to 
1876. 

Third. The temporary depreciation in the value of 
gold and silver, either brought from abroad and forced 
into the market by coinage and issue by the govern- 
ment, as in the instance in Brazil, or by production, as 
in our own country. The inconvertible paper currency 
having deprived the gold and silver of their function a^ 
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money, the latter become only commodities, and as 
Bueh, being cheaper than in countries where they are 
used both as a commodity and as money, they are im- 
mediately exported. I am aware that some political 
economists deem it almost a heresy to say that the 
value of gold can be less in one country than in an- 
other. But to me it seems plain that gold, like wheat 
or cotton, flows to the market where it bears the highest 
value relatively to other things. The precious metals 
have always been selected as standards of valuation, not 
because their value was unchangeable, but because they 
changed less than those of other commodities. Paper 
money has no intrinsic value, but only a prospective 
one, viz., the prospect of redemption. It is, therefore, 
impossible for paper money to be a standard of values. 
It may appear to be so, but in reality the values that 
seem to be measured by a " paper money standard," are 
measured by the gold and silver standards modified by 
the prospect of redemption of the paper money. The 
paper money price of anything is only the gold or silver 
price with an allowance made for the tmcertainty of 
ever getting the gold and silver promised in the paper 
money. But this temporary depreciation of gold or 
silver, in any country, is concealed by the use of paper 
money ; consequently the pi'ices of other commodities 
do not immediately decline, buyers and sellers are slow 
to adjust prices to a change in the value of the precious 
metals, and in nearly all cases the accumulation of 
cheapened precious metals flows out in exportation 
before any change is made in the currency prices of 
commodities; but, in the meantime, the inconvertible 
paper money has been overvalued. 
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IN 1800, the total amount of gold coin in the United 
Kingdom was estimated at only £8,000,000. 

In 1844, the total of gold coin in the kingdom was 
estimated by Newmareh at £36,000,000, this amount 
including the coin in the bank. The same autliority 
also estimated the total of gold and silver coin in the 
kingdom, at the close of 1856, at £70,000,000. 

In 1868, Professor W. Stanley Jevons made a partial 
census of the gold and silver coins in the United King- 
dom, and, upon this as a basis, made an estimate of the 
whole amount. His conclusion was that the total 
amount of gold coin in the kingdom in March, 1868, 
was not to exceed £80,000,000, and that it was possi- 
bly £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 less than that aggregate. 
The result of his estimate, which included the gold in 
bank," was as follows : 

Sovereigns in circulation £64,500,000 

Soveveigns undistributed, in bank 3,500,000 

Half sovereigns (34,000,000) 13,000,000 



Total gold circulation £80,000,000 

The amount of silver coin in the kingdom Avas at 
the same time estimated at £14,000,000. 

The London Economist of March 15, 1873, estimated 
that the amount of gold coin in the kingdom had been 
increasing at the rate of about £2,000,000 per annum 
for several years. This estimate of increase was based 
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upon the annual movements of coin to and from the 
Bank of England and the interior at the seasons of the 
spring and fall settlements and crop movemente. 

Assuming this ratio of increase to be correct, Dr. 
Edward Young, of the Bureau of Statistics, at Wash- 
ington, made an estimate of the amount of gold and 
silver coin in the United Kingdom at the close of 1872, 
with the following result, viz. : 

Total amount of gfold coin circulating in the CJmted 

Kingdom at the cloae of 1873 £84,551,(K)0 

Total amount of silver coin circulating in the Unifed 

Kingdom at the cloae of 1873 15,000,000 

Total amount of bronze coin circulating in the United 

Kingdom at the close of 1873 1,148,000 

Assuming that silver coin constituted about the same 
proportion of the whole in 1856 as in 1868, we have 
the following approximate statement of the amounts of 
gold and silver coin in Great Britain and Ireland at the 
periods stated, viz. : 





Oo]a Cotn, 


Silver Coin. 




£60,000,000 
80,000,000 
84,551,000 
88,500,000 


£10,000,000 
14,000,000 
15,000,000 
16,000,000 











Owing to the fact that previous to 1795 the gold 
coins of France were very much undervalued as a legal 
tender, gold was almost entirely banished from France, 
and even alter there was a modification of this, in 1795, 
silver continued almost the exclusive metallic currency 
of France until a comparatively recent period. In 
18i8, also, the Bank of France suspended specie pay- 
ments in consequence of the revolution, and its notes to 
the amount of 350,000,000 francs were made a legal 
tender, which condition of things lasted until 1851. It 
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may therefore be presumed that what coin was not 
driven out of the country by the suspension of specie 
payments was at least three-fourths silver. The popula- 
tion of France in 1848 was not to exceed 35,000,000, 
and allowing eighty francs per capita as an estimate of 
the probable amount of coin and notes in use at that 
time, we have an aggregate of 2,800,000,000 francs, 
from which deduct 350,000,000 francs of notes, and it 
leaves an approximate estimate of 2,450,000,000 francs 
of coin, which, if one-fourth gold, would leave silver 
coin to the amonut of 1,840,000,000 francs. 

Roswag estimated the amount of coined money in 
France in 1856 at 4,000,000,000 francs, and expressed 
the belief that in the nine years to 1865 the aggregate 
had declined to 3,000,000,000. 

M. Louvet, minister of agriculture and commerce, 
and also M. Charles le Tonze, estimated the amount of 
coined money in France in 1870 at from 6,000,000,000 
to 6,000,000,000 francs. 

The French indemnity to G-ermauy, in accordance 
with the treaty signed at Paris February 26, 1871, was 
5,000,000,000 francs, of which 1,000,000,000 was to be 
paid in 1871, and thi? rest within three years.* Not- 
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withstanding the remarkable financial ability of the 
French ministers, by which a system of gigantic bor- 
rowing in foreign countries was inaugurated, there was a 
considerable drain of specie from France, though noth- 
ing like so large as was generally anticipated. This 
movement of coin was, however, in all probability, snSi- 
eient to cause an important decrease in the stock of 
coined money in France from 1870 to 1874, If even 
the lower estimate made by Louvet of the amount of 
coin in France in 1870 was not too large, it must be 
remembered that there was an increase of over $250,- 
000,000 of paper money iu France from 1870 to 1875, 
and that the premium of even 2^ per cent on gold over 
paper would cause a large export of gold. A very lib- 
era! estimate of the aggregate of coin in France — in- 
cluding the metallic reserve of the bank — in 1875 could 
not exceed 5,000,000,000 francs, or say from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $900,000,000. This amount of coin, together 
with nearly ^500,000,000 of bank circulation in 1875, 
would give the population of France an aggregate cir- 
culation so much larger per capita than any other coun- 
try in the world that, in view of the fact that aUJig^irea 
of the amounts of coin are only estimates, I should be 
inclined to estimate the amount of coin in France in 
1875 even lower than $900,000,000. But as it seems 
very difficult to discover where and how the presumed 
aggregate of gold in the world is distributed, I take the 
liigher estimate. As arguments against any important 
increase in the amount of coin in circulation in France 
from 1870 to 1875, we have the following facts: first, 
the note circulation of the Bank of France was increased 
nearly 1,250,000,000 francs, or $250,000,000, from Jan- 
uary, 1870 to January, 1875. This was intended to, 
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and probably did, substitute an equal amount of coin 
paid to Germany; second, France borrowed nearly 
4,000,000,000 francs, or $2,000,000,000, of the money 
to pay the indemnity, in Great Britain, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Germany; and though the foreign holding 
of this French loan had undoubtedly been considerably 
reduced by 1875, tlie average annual interest to be paid 
by France to foreign creditors during the four years to 
1875 eouid not have been less than $50,000,000, or an 
aggregate of 1200,000,000, in gold in tlie four years 
from 1871 to 1875. 

If the constitution of the metallic reserve in the 
Bank of France at different periods may he accepted as 
an index of the relative proportions of gold and silver 
coins in circulation, it would show that even down to 
1S69 the coin in circulation in France was about three 
fourths silver, viz. : 

In 1860, of the total of about 425,000,000 francs, 
average metallic reserve of the Bank of France, only 
100,000,000 was gold. But in 1871 there was a great 
change in the policy of the bank in this respect. It 
sought to dispose of its silver and hoard gold. During 
the year 1875 the bank paid out a total of 1,137,500,000 
francs in coin, of which 630,000,000 francs was gold 
and 495,000,000 francs was silver. The change in tlie 
proportions of gold and silver in the reserve of the 
bank is thus stated in an article in the Ban'hrs' 7' 
sine for December, 1874 : 







In Silver 


Total in 


Total Ln 




FrsDCS. 








1869 (Dec. 23).. 


704,000,000 


5Ol,OO0,0OC 


l,26e,0O0,O0C 


353,300,000 




591.000.00(] 








1872 (Dec. 18).. 


657,000.000 


138,000,00r 






1873(June5)... 


690,000,OOC 


135,000,OOC 


820,000,00C 




1874 (Mar. 81).. 


72fl,00O,0O0! 311,0O0,0OC 


1,040,000,OOC 




1874 (June 17).. 
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Since the above dates the relative amount of silver 
in the bank reserve has remained at about one quarter 
of the whole.* 

The proportions of gold and silver paid out by the 
Bank of France during 1875 afford ground for the pre- 
Bumption that the proportion of silver in circulation 
among the people is much larger than in the reserve of 
the bank. It is not probable that those who received 
metallic money trom the bank would have accepted tour 
ninths of it in silver coin if that was not about the pro- 
portion of silver in the general circulation of the country. 
But there is another fact -which indicates the use of a 
targe amount of silver coin in France, viz. : that the 
Bank of France issues very few notes of small denom- 
inations. Of the notes in circulation in 1875 the total 
value of those of denominations as small as 5 francs was 
only $1,342,000, and the total valu. 



• Id reply to an inqutrj o[ tbs Cincinnati Omanavial on this point, the fol- 
lowing letter was received by the editor of that paper from the banking boaee 
of Marcnard, Andre & Co. at Paris, via.: 

„ ^ . , ., Pabis, Juat ts. 1S76. 

, S'''^, ■ P^r^P'??' follqwa to the eeveral InoulrieB conveyed bj your letter 
of theadioBt,: The5-francpiece is an nnlimitad legal t.-nder, and may there- 
fore, be employed to any extent for payments; the smaller silver coins are of 
inferior finenesa, and acceptance of the same cannot be enforced beyond an 
amount oi In franca pet each payment. The Bank of France iesues no more 
5-tranc notes, and dealroya those which return to the bank in course of circula- 
tion. Ths l)ank has M present on hand 681,258,000 francs in silver coin and 
t"iL'''.^l:S*:?*y"'"'™°***"eold coin and bnlllon. In March, 1B75. the bank 
held «6,000,000 ftancB In sdver, and 1,3*5,000,000 francs In gold, which ahows 
that the reapective increase of the silver and gold paid in have taken place in 
mopmlions whteh flo not diflfer so widely as might be anticipated tiam the aieat 
abnndance of silver. From onr previona remarka on 5-franc piecea it followa 
that. In case the bank resumes specie payments, tlieae conid be leeallj effected 
in silver coin, using the ptf^ces inferior to 5 francs, to the maximum extent of 
SO francs per payment We will add. for your gnldiince, that K-franc pieces 
have been withdrawn from circulation, and are replaced by S0M»ntime idecea 
{one fifth ffanc). The commercial value of gold and silver is as followsT^z. t 
Silver of 1,000-1,000 flnenefs, S18.8Bfranc8 per kilogramme; gold of 1,000-1,000 
nneness, 3.434,44 francs per kilogramme. The kilogramme is equivalent toga 
1.545-10.000 ounces. It Is on the above basis that silver and (t^d are Quoted 
with BO much per cent loss or premium. The mint receives, Tiowever these 
two metals on the followlne tootmg: Gold, 3.43Y francs per kilogramme; silver. 
San.M Itanes per kilogramme. In consequence of Hie intematioiial treaties the 
mini^beiug provided with silver for its coinafie tUl December, 1878, does not, 

for the nr^oetil riu-piv,> anv mei^^ i,r Ihid rnalal ^ 
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United States money) of notes as low B3 25 francs and 
including all those of smaller denominations wae only 
$62,238,280. Now in the United States, with a popu- 
latiou just about equal to that of France, the total 
amount of notes of denominations as small as one dollar 
and under, including tiie fractional currency, is about 
§75,000,000, or nearly sixty times as much as the S 
franc notes of the Bank of France. Comparing the 
amount of notes in the United States of the denomi- 
nation of $5 and under with the amount of French notes 
of tlie denomination of 25 francs and under, we find 
8224,500,000 of the former in the United States against 
only $62,238,000 of the latter in France. This defi- 
ciency of small notes in France is undoubtedly supplied 
by silver coin. Stili another fact, which has a bearing 
on tliis question, is that the total coinage of France in 
the four years from 1869 to 1872 inclusive was, of gold, 
330,000,000 fi-ancs, and of silver 114,000,000 francs. 
The export of coin from France is probably more largely 
of gold than of silver. 

Upon the above facts as a basis we may estimate the 
amounts of gold and silver coin in France at various 
periods approximately as follows, expressed in their 
equivalent in United States money : 





Gold Coin. 


Silv«.C0,.. 




$133,000,000 
200,000,000 
350,000,000 
830,000,000 


i3C8,OO0,O00 




600,000,000 






1875 


350,000,000 



There are no statistics, nor even any estimates, that 
are of any value in regard to the amount of coin in 
Germany. The entire lack of anything like uniformity 
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in the official reports of the different German States 
previous to their consolidation into the present empire 
makes it worse than useless to rely on them as a basis 
for estimating the amount of coin in the country. 

In 1868, with a view to ascertaining the condition 
and amount of the monetary circulation of the North 
German Confederation, Bismarck, then chancellor, ad- 
dressed circulars of inquiry to all the states of the eon- 
federation, wliich were the same as those in the present 
German Empire with the exception of Bavaria, Wur- 
teinburg and Baden, which were not in the confedera- 
tion. In response to these circulars a large mass of 
statistics of coinage was obtained, and upon these an 
estimate was made that the total amount of coin in the 
hands of the people and as reserves in the banks, in 
1869, was 632,435,362 thalers, composed of 442,147,371 
thalers of silver and 173,219,850 thalere of gold. 

The utter unreliability of this estimate will he seen 
from the following facts : First, that the aggregate of 
632,435,363 thalers is obtained by simply giving the 
coinage of eight different German mints for all sorts of 
periods, varying from thirty-tliree years to over one 
hundred years. From these sums were deducted the 
recoinages of their own coins by the same mints, and 
from the disjecta ■membra thus obtained, without mak- 
ing any allowance for either import or export of coin or 
bullion, was drawn the conclusion that in 1869 there 
was the above mentioned amounts of gold and silver 
coin in circulation and in banks in Germany. This 
estimate of coin in Germany has been used in Congress 
and in many political discussions in the United States, 
but the basis on which it was made was so incomplete 
as to be utterly worthless, and there is nothing to even 
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give countenance to the estimate except that it corre- 
sponded to the popular belief tliat there was not so 
much coin in Germany as in France. The estimate of 
$900,000,000 of coin in France in 1870 would give an 
average of about $18 per capita of the population 
(38,000,000 in I860 and 36,000,000 in 1872), whereas 
the estimate of coin in Germany would give about 
$15 per capita of the estimated population of 30,000,- 
000 in Germany in 1870. It is in view of these 
latter facts alone tliat the estimate of a coin circulation 
in Germany in 1869-70, equal to $456,000,000 in coin 
of the United States, is worthy of any consideration. 

The reports of German coinage made to Bismarck in 
1869 are, however, of some value in determining the 
proportion of silver to gold coins in circulation at about 
40 per cent of gold coins to 60 per cent of silver. 

If, therefore, we accept the estimate of $460,000,000 
of coin in Germany in 1869-70, we must make a large 
addition for the effect of the payment of the French 
indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs from 1870 to 1874. 

France paid her indemnity to Germany somewhat as 
follows: 20 to 25 per cent of the whole in the actual 
transmission of coin from France to Germany ; about 35 
per cent of the whole amount was borrowed in Eng- 
land, Belgium and Holland, and bills on those countries 
remitted to Berlin for the amounts borrowed, thus giv- 
ing Germany the power to draw an aggregate of about 
$350,000,000 of coin. About 30 to 35 per cent more 
of the total indemnity was borrowed in Germany. This 
latter item would not cause any influx of coin into 
Germany except for the interest on the loaiis. It is 
also weil known that the coin was not drawn very 
rapidly by Germany on the French bills on England, 
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Belgium tiiid Holland, and much of the coin thus drawn 
wonld soon gravitate back to the countries from whence 
it came, so that it is probable that the greatest addition 
to the aggregate of coin in Germany at any time from 
the payment of the war indemnity did not exceed 
$400,000,000, about the close of 1873* We may, there- 
fore, make the following estimate in United States money 
of the amount of gold and silver coin in Germany : 





Gold Coin. 


Silver Coin. 




$180,000,000 
380,000,000 






370,000,000 





The foregoing estimates <if the amounts of each gold 
and silver coins in Great Britain, France and Germany 
have been made after taking into consideration not only 
all previous estimates made by vai-ioiis acknowledged 
authorities, but also all official reports and documents 
that seem to have any important bearing on the ques- 
tion. But for the remaining countries of Europe even 
an approximate estimate of the total amount of coin in 
circulation and in banks is much more difficult, because 
there are no official data that give any trustworthy 
information on the subject. In proceeding, therefore. 



• The London E'aw 


mUt of September 13, :8T3, remarks that the Indenmi 


been paid with but 




.ucb Tbie resnlt 1 


a been achieved to a very great eitent by & gigau 






;c part of the loan 


still held om of Prance bj the syndicates of baniie 



and otber capitalists whose bills reeeived in payment of Install meats I 
handed over to the Oerman gOTcmment. Another part of the loan t 
individnals. who have, either directly or indirectly, expo ec 

they held, and invested the proceeds in the loan. 

Prance has thas avoided a large export of specie, p r 

increased her foreiKQ indebtedness. The saspension of p p r 

conntry, namely, that o( driving the precious metalaouto rcu] n 
F. 5, Btatati of Staliatics, 3eplembir, ma. 
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to the inquiry as to what may be the amounts of 
gold and silver coin in the other countries of Europe, 
there seems almost no method except to establish 
approximately the following premises, viz.: 

First. The financial condition of the people in each 
countrj', and their consequent ability to possess money 
of any kind. This may be estimated, perhaps, as well 
by their ability to pay taxes as by any other general 
feet that can be made to apply to all nations ; and though 
the pressure of taxation undoubtedly varies very much 
in different countries, the average annual revenue raised 
by the governments will indicate in some degree the 
ability of the people to have money. 

Second. The extent to which coin may have been 
displaced by the nse of paper money and suspensions of 
specie payments. 

Third. The effect which the decline in the price of 
silver may have had to cause a substitution of silver 
coins for gold in countries where silver is the exclusive 
standard of values, as in Austria and Russia. 

The table on page 78 of the populations and revenue 
of each country for some one of the last four or five 
years will aid in showing the ability of the people to 
pay taxes, though of conrse there are qualityiiig features 
in each case that will somewhat change this relative 
ability as presented at first glance. There is, however, 
a reasonable degree of correspondence between the 
pressure of taxation in France in 1873 and Austria and 
Russia in 1871 and 1874. It is true that the two latter 
countries have not so recently been engaged in great 
and expensive wars, but in both countries the annual 
expenditures of the governments have largely exceeded 
the revenue each year for about thirty years, and the 
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ite of annual deficits has piled up a great debt in 
each ease. In Italy and Spain the financial affairs of 
the governments have been in even worse plight, but 
the government machinery for collecting taxes has not 
been so well organized and the amount of revenue raised 
has probably been no greater in proportion to the ability 
of the people to pay than it has been in Russia and 
Austria. If we find that in Sweden, for instance, where 
the government finances are in fair condition, tlie people 
pay nearly twice as much revenue per capita as in Russia, 
where there has always been a pressure to increase the 
revenue, we must conclude that the ability of the people 
of Sweden to pay taxes and possess money is at least 
double that of the people of Russia. Upon the same 
basis we may reasonably conclude that ii' the amount of 
revenue raised in Great Britain and France is about 
three times as great per capita as in Russia and Austna, 
the amount of money of any kind per capita in the latter 
countries is only one-third as great as in the former. 
These would be reasonable propositions even if there 
were no statistics by which they could be proven. But 
the definite knowledge of the amount of currency in use 
in the United States alFords facts of great value in vci'ity- 
ing the proportions of revenue to money in all coimtries. 

No such facts have been at the command of economic 
science until within tlie last few years. Streimous en- 
deavors have been made in Great Britain and France to 
estimate the amount of money per capita ; but it is only 
when corroborated Ijy the experience of the United 
States that the law of the proportions can be eliminated 
from all the facte. 

Tlie following table of population in each country and 
the amount of national revenue per capita will serve as 
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a measure of the amount of money in circulation and i 
banks, per capita of the whole population : 



PopnlallOQ 



United States.. 

Canada 

Gt.BritaJn&Irel'nd 

Prussia 

Austria-Hungary. 
Russian Empire. , 

Sweden 

Bel^um 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Spain , 



42,000,000 
4,000,000 
31,000,000 
36,000,000 
24.600,000 
35,912,000 
82,000,000 
4,397,073 
5,1)87,000 
3,669,000 
2G,800.000 
16,835,000 



1875-6 
1875-6 
1875-6 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1872 
1870 



34,305,0( 

377,000,0( 

547,000,0( 

167,500,01 

•2O0,0O0,O( 

893,000,01 

38,707,4'; 

39,300,0< 

7,153,7( 

tl78,000,0( 

113,500,0( 



-1875 
1874 
1870 
1873 
1874 

1871-i 
1874 
1875 
1873 I 
1873 I 
1870 

1871-2 



5 55 
4 79 
9 00 

7 73 



The analogy between the proportions of revenue and 
estimated volume of money in the United States, Great 
Britain and France are very striking. Thus, taking the 
whole amount of paper money and coin in tlie United 
States in 1875 at $850,000,000 it gives $20 per capita, 
or juet about three times tlie amount of annual revenue 
per capita. In the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland the total of paper money and coin is $765,- 
000,0(X), which gives $24.70 per capita, or a little more 
than double the ratio of revenue per capita. In France 
the total of paper money and coin was equivalent to 
$1,500,000,000, or $45 per capita, or just three times 
the ratio of average annual revenue per capita. Putting 
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these figures iuto the form of a tahle, we liave the fol- 
lowing result, viz. : 





Coin and 
Per cfap'ita. 


Per Capita 


Percentaga 




$20 00 
34 70 
45 00 


$ 6 87 
la 16 
15 19 


34.35 




49.S3 




33.5H 







Thus we find that in the three countries where the 
estimate of the volume of paper money and coin in 
existence is preBumed to be more nearly correct than in 
any other countries of the world, there is a remarkable 
correspondence in the ratio of annual revenue to the 
total volume of money, which I have ventured to assume 
as the law governing the proportion of revenue to money 
in all countries.* The average of the percentage of 
revenue to money in the above table is 39, and in view 

• The reliability of tWe rule for eHtlro 
anj conntry is Btriklnfilj illnatratefl hj th 



IB Unilud States for 





Volnme of 
Paper Money 


Revenue. 


Cent, 




Jl ,803.702,728 

7S0.na5.087 

740,039.179 
134.944,774 
736,349,911 

779i03L689 


|558,B32,6aO 
499,634,010 
405.638,083 

i'SrJ 

374il06!861 
388.788,294 
289,473.755 
388,000,000 
497,484,039 


SI 






1968 












187J 


45 















It for a period of eleren years the animi 
ive estimate an avumge of JlSO.OOO.OPOof e 
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of (he imposeibility of even approximMe itatistios of 
the amount of coin in any countries but tlie United 
States, Great Britain and France, this seems the most 
satisfactorj rule of estimation. There are, of course 
exceptions to all rules; but in the cases of exceptio,! 
to this the causes arc pretty well known. Switzerland 
tor mstance, is known to have a much larger percent- 
age of money to revenue ; but the cause is plainly in 
the fact that she has no public debt of any consequence 
But m the case of nearly all the remaining countries in 
the table the exceptions are in the opposite direction. 
They all have great public debts. The pressure of tax- 
ation to pay the interest on these, as in Russia, Austria 
Italy and Spain, has resulted in a revenue larger in 
proportion to the amount of money in the countries than 
m England and France, until, as in the cases of Italy 
and bpain, it has impoverished the people and, in the 
case of Spain, bankrupted the government. Therefore 
taking the remainder of Europe (exclusive of Great 
Britain, France and Germany), the amount of annual 
taxation and revenue is larger in proportion to the 
amount of money in the countries, and we should as- 
sume at least 40 per cent as the ratio of the former to 
the latter. 

Under this rule the total annual rovenne of Anstria- 
Huugary, being »200,000,000, would represent a total 
monetary circulation of $500,000,000, or about $14 per 
capita. Of this amount $300,000,000 is paper monev 
thus leaving $200,000,000 of coin, which is known to 
be almost exclusively silver and token coinage.* 

Upon the same basis there should be in Russia an 
aggregate of $983,000,000 of monetary circulating m^ 
•See aWicle on Suepeneioae of Specie PajmenW in au Countriee. 
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dium. By reference to the table of paper money it will 
be seen that the aggregate of paper money in Eussia in 
1873 was equal to $780,000,000, in United States money, 
thus leaving an aggregate of $200,000,000 of coin, which 
is known to be, as in Austria, almost exclusively silver 
and base metal. 

The total ordinary revenue of Italy, stated in the 
foregoing table at $178,000,000 for 1870, if accepted as 
representing 40 per cent of the total monetary circula- 
tion of the kingdom, would indicate the total of money 
to be $445,000,000, or $16.60 per capita. The total of 
paper money in Italy in 1874 was 1,500,000,000 francs, 
equal to $300,000,000 in United States money. De- 
ducting this latter amount from the whole, it leaves 
$145,000,000 to be represented by coin. Silver is a 
legal tender in any sum in Italy, and even if gold was 
not driven out by the suspension of specie payments, the 
recent decline in the value of silver would have the effect 
to leave nothing but silver and copper in circulation. 

The disorganization of finances in Spain is so com- 
plete that it is impossible to estimate the amoimt of 
government paper that has recently been used as 
money. But the government being hopelessly bank- 
rupt, its paper has lost all value. 

The countries most critically examined in the fore- 
going pages, viz. : Great Britain, France, Austria, Italy 
and Russia, contain 70 per cent of tlie population of 
Europe, and tlie conclusions to be drawn from the 
premises sustain the popular opinion that the wealth of 
Europe — in gold and silver as well as other things — is 
concentrated mainly in Great Britain and France. 

In view of all the foregoing facts, the estimates of the 
total value of gold and silver coin and bullion in banks 
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and in circulation in the respective eountriee of Europe 
would stand about as foUowB, viz.: 



J CIRCULATION Ji 





Gold. 


'^"™M«i.^'^ 


(jreat Bntajn 


$443,500,000 


180,000,000 


France 


650,000,000 


350,000.000 


Germany 


380,000.000 


370,000,000 


Amtna 




200,000.000 


Russia 




350,000,000 


Italy 




145,000,000 


Spain 
Sweden 


800,000,000 


200,000,000 
70,000,000 


Belgram 




38,000,000 


Switzprland 




5.000,000 


All other State" of Furope 




360,000,000 




11,873,500,000 


$2,060,000,000 



The only countries of Europe not named in the above 
list are : Netherlands, popnlation, 3,674,400 ; Luxem- 
bourg, population 197,500; Norway, population 1,741,- 
000; Greece, population 1,457,000; Turkey in Europe, 
including Montenegro, Servia and Roumania, with a 
total population of 15,747,000, and Portugal, population 
4,249,000, making an aggregate population of 36,600,- 
000, not embraced in the table. In the Netherlands 
there is great wealth, but in all the other eountries great 
poverty. If, therefore, we make an estimate of $18 per 
capita as the average coin in circulation and in banks in 
these countries, it would give an aggregate of $460,- 
000,000. In the Netherlands and in Greece silver is 
the standard, and it would be a liberal estimate to say 
that $100,000,000 of the whole was gold coin and bul- 
lion in banks and in circulation. With these additions 
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we should have the total of each kind of money in 
Europe about as follows, viz.: 

Gold coin and bullion 11,900,000.000 

Silverand base metal 3,000,000,000 

Paper money 2,300,000,000 

Grand total $6,300,000,000 

The figures for the metallic circulation, and especially 
for tiie gold, fall so immensely short of the commonly 
received estimates of the amounts in use as money in 
Europe, that it is only after several carei'ul reviews of 
all the premises that I venture to commit them to 
paper ; and though the rule I have adopted, of assuming 
the aimual revenue of each country to he the measure 
of from 38 to 40 per cent of its entire monetary circu- 
lation, may not produce results corresponding to some 
popular notions, it is at least logical, and seems the only 
one available for application in all countries. 

But when we come to sum up the whole matter we 
find that the total monetary circulation of Europe, in- 
cluding the paper money (of which 1 think the total 
volume has heretotbre always been underestimated), 
gives for the 300,500,000 total population of Europe 
an average of $21.40 per capita, or $1,40 more per 
capita than the total of paper and coin per capita in the 
United States. 

In Austria, Enssia and Italy, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 145,000,000, or nearly one half of all Europe, 
specie payments have been suspended for many years, 
and the depreciation of the legal tender paper money 
would have a tendency to drive gold and silver out of cir- 
culation. In the other countries, as in Belgium, Sweden 
and the Netherlands, where there has been no suspension 
of specie payments, but where silver is a legal tender in 
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any amount, the decline in the value of silver as com- 
pared to gold in the last year would have the effect to 
displace gold with silver. In Russia and Austria silver 
is the only standard, and the only legal metallic money 
of account, and under any circumstances, whether specie 
payments were suspended or not, silver would he the 
only coin in circulation to any eonsiderahle extent, except 
the token coinage. The operation of all tliese causes 
(and particularly the change in the relative values of 
gold and silver in the last year) has been to drive the 
gold out of other countries of Europe and concentrate 
it in Great Britain, France and Germany. In Germany 
this influx of gold has gone largely into general circula- 
tion in place of silver, which was demonetized under 
the new monetary system of the empire. In France tiie 
monetary circulation being already very large, it was 
not wanted in popular use and it went into the Bank of 
France. In Great Britain it went partly into circula- 
tion, but also accumulated to a considerable extent in 
the Bank of England.* The increase of specie in these 
banks has, I think, led to exaggerated estimates of the 
increase of gold and silver in use in Europe as money. 
Still another cause of exaggeration has been tliat those 
who undertook to estimate the amount of gold in the 
■world could think of no other place for it. 

Chevalier estimated the total of gold, in its various 
forms of coin bullion and personal ornaments, in the 
world, in 1848, at about $3,830,000,000, and various 
other accepted authorities estimated the amount of gold 
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coin and bullion in Europe, in 1847, at about 81,250,- 
0&0,000. Rnggles estimated the stock of gold coin 
alone in the eommercial world, in 1867, at $2,600,- 
000,000, and Ernest Seyd estimated it at the same 
amount in 1872. In May, 1876, also, before a select 
committee of parliament, Mr, Seyd estimated the total 
stock of gold in circulation in the current year at the 
enormous figure of $3,750,000,000, of whicii he appor- 
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tioned $1,300,000,000 to France, $650,000,000 to Great 
Britain and 150,000,000 to the United States. Mr. 
Seyd's estimate of tiie gold iu tlie United States is 
based on tlie estimate of the director of the United 
States Mint for Jime 30, 1875, which was $167,000,000 
for the total amount of gold and sUmr coin and luUion 
in the United States at that date; but even in this 
estimate the director of tlic Mint stated that no deduc- 
tion had been made for tlie anionnt of gold consumed 
in the arts for two years. This estimate also allowed 
$10,000,000 of actual gold coin and hullion as being 
held by the national banks, which is unquestionably too 
large an estimate. It is therefore apparent that Mr. 
Seyd's estimate of $150,000,000 of gold in the United 
States is about $50,000,000 too large, and I think his 
allowances to Great Britain and France are overesti- 
mates in about the same ratio. Seyd estimated the 
stock of gold coin alone in the commercial world, in 
1872, at $2,600,000,000, and before 1848 at $2,000,- 
000,000. Ruggles estimated the world's stock of gold 
coin in 1867, at $3,600,000. These estimates seem to 
be the merest conjectures, without any thorough investi- 
gation, and the method by whicli Mr. Seyd and others 
have arrived at their present estimates of the amount 
of gold in circulation is to add 75 per cent of the 
presumed production of gold in the world since the 
dates mentioned. Chevalier estimated the total of gold 
in its various forms of coin, bullion and personal orna- 
ments, in the worid, in 1848, at about $2,830,000,000, 
and various other accepted authorities estimated the 
amount of gold coin and bullion in Europe, in 1847, at 
about $1,250,000,000. 
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All these estimates are, however, open to the criticism 
that, first, they were made without any investigation of 
the financial condition of different countries of the 
world, or even of Europe; second, that they were not 
made upon the basis of any rule of wealth in each of 
the countries ; that each later estimate has been made 
upon the presumption that the earlier ones were correct 
and that the only thing to be done was to add the 75 
per cent of the estimated product of the mines. It is 
by this method of conjecture piled upon conjecture that 
men have contrived to afrive at the estimate of $3,750,- 
000,000 of gold in use as money in the world at the 
present time. But it is in vain that thev attempt to 
apportion it out to the respective countries, — the sum is 
too large to admit of apportionment. 

If in the inquiry as to where this presumed immense 
Slim of gold used as money is distributed we turn to 
our own part of the world, we find on the continent of 
Xorth America a total population of about 56,000,000 
in 1875. Of this total there was in the United States 
say 42,000,000, in Canada 4,000,000 and in Mexico 
9,000,000. "We know that the total of gold coin and 
gold bullion in the United States at the close of that 
year did not much exceed $100,000,000. 

The population of Canada, in 1875, was estimated at 
a little over 4,000,000. The total revenue raised in 
1874 was $24,205,000, or at the rate of $6.05 per capita. 
Assuming this to be in accordance with the rules applied 
to other countries, viz., 33|^ per cent of the money in 
circulation and in banks, it would give an aggregate 
of $73,600,000 of all kinds of money, or at the rate 
of $18.15 per capita. The circulation of the Canadian 
banks on December 31, 1875, was $25,412,321, leaving 
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a presumed aggregate of $47,200,000 in all sorts of 
coin. 

There is a mint in each of the eight States of Mex- 
ico, and the aggregate coinage of these in the fiscal year 
18T2-3 was $20,374,554, of which $19,686,434 was 
silver coins, leaving only $668,120 of gold. The total 
coinage of 1869-70 was $20,677,021, with the same 
ratio of gold and silver, and in that year the total 
export of coin from Mexico was |17,479,014. Com- 
])aring these facts with similar ones for the various 
States of Europe, we should not expect to find in the 
whole of Mexico an aggregate of more than $40,000,000 
of all kinds of coin, of which at least $35,000,000 
would be silver. 

According to the latest statistics the total population 
'of South America and the "West Indies aggregates about 
29,000,000, of which 10,000,000 are in Brazil, 4,000,000 
in the West Indies, and nearly 5,000,000 in Peru. 

Of the 10,000,000 population of Brazil nearly or 
about one third are either savage nomadic tribes or 
persons recently manumitted from slavery under the 
act for gradual emancipation passed in 1871, and the 
proportion of the population using any kind of money 
to any considerable extent is not above 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000. But the fact in connection with Brazil most 
pertinent to our present inquiry is that coin of any kind 
has for many years been almost entirely banished by 
the use of inconvertible paper money. Shortly after 
tlie first great increase of paper money in 1856-7 the 
entire monetary circulation of the empire was made the 
subject of careful investigation, the result of which was 
the following statement of all kinds of money in circu- 
lation in the empire at the close of 1857, viz.: 
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Government notes 43,000,000 millreis.* 

NoteB of Bank of Brazil 49,667,450 

Gold, silver and copper coins 5.000,000 

97,687,450 millreis. 

In 1858 the Bank of Brazil made an ineffectual 
attempt to resume specie payments, and by 1865 the 
total of bank and government notes was reduced to an 
^ggregAte of 75,000,000 millreis. But in eoneeqaence of 
the Paraguayan war, which ended in 1870, the Brazilian 
government increased its issues of inconvertible paper 
money 122,000,000 millreis, and in 1875 the monetary 
circulation of the empire was stated as follows, viz.: 

Government notes 159,000,000 millreis. 

Notes of the Banks of Brazil, Maranhani, Per- 

naml)ueoand BaMa 38,000,000 

Gold, silver and copper, estimated 7,000,000 

Total 204,000,000 millreis. 

The total paper money circulation of Brazil was 
therefore equal to $52,204,230 in United States money 
in 1857, and increased to $106,380,000 by 1871, while 
the total coin circulation amounted to the insignificant 
snms of 12,700,000 in 1857 and $3,500,000 in 1871, at 
about which it hae remained since. 

The State of Paraguay was rendered totally bankrupt 
by the war with Brazil, and there can be but little coin 
of any kind in circulation. 

The Argentine Republic resorted in 1866 to the issue 
of government treasury notes in denominations of $5, 
$10, $20, $50 and $100, and these have largely dis- 
placed coin of any kind. 

* ThU worfl le the plural of real, and one rea/ in Brazilian money is about 
liaif a mill. In Portugneae coin, Uowever, it le aboot one mill. The modern 
BrazUlan iniireis (written I|Ooa, one (hansacd rets) is eqnal to &13^ ceiitB in gold, 
Tbe PortngiieGe millreis ia worth about double tlutt of BraziL 
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In the republic of Peru the revCTiue of $33,499,653, 
collected from its population of 4,500,000 in 1873 
($5.22 per capita), would indicate an aggregate mone- 
tary circulation of about $76,000,000 to $80,000,000 
(from $16 to $18 per capita); but there are banks of 
issue and also some issues of government money. The 
standard of values is exclusively silver, and whatever 
coin there is would be almost entirely of silver. 

In the repiibhc of Chili the revenue in 1871 was 
$11,788,500, or $5.89 per capita of the 2,000,000 of 
population, thus indicating an aggregate monetary cir- 
culation of from $18 to $20 per capita. Gold is the 
exclusive standard in Chili, and what circulation is not 
of paper or subsidiary coin would probably be of gold. 

The revenue of $3,400,000 collected in the republic 
of Colombia for the year 1873 would indicate an aggre- 
gate monetary circulation of probably $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, but here the exclusive standard of values 
is silver, and wliatever of the monetary circulation was 
not either paper or subsidiary coins would be almost 
exclusivelj' of silver. 

We have thus glanced at the probable volume of money 
and the materials of wliich it is presumably composed 
in the six principal states of South America, the popu- 
lation in these comprising 18,000,000 of the 25,500,000 
on the whole continent; and the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that there is not above $60,000,000 of gold 
in use as money on the whole continent of South 
America. There remains yet but the West Indies, 
witli an aggregate population of 4,200,000, among whom 
there may be $15,000,000 of gold in circulation, thus 
making say $75,000,000 for Sonth America and the 
West Indies. If now we add the very liberal estimate 
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of $175,000,000 for the whole of North America, we 
have a grand total of $250,000,000, whicli, added to the 
$1,872,500,000 estimated in the tables for Europe, gives 
a grand total of say $2,047,000,000 as the amount of 
gold coin and bullion in use as money in Europe and 
Xorth and South America. Where then shall we look 
for the other $1,700,000,000 prcHumed by some to exist 
in the world as coin or bullion at the present time, or 
even for the remaining S600.(iOl>,00<l estimated by Seyd 
to exist in 1872, and by Ruggles in 1867? If statistics 
are worth anything at all they prove beyond a doubt 
that no snch sum of gold coin or bullion as even the 
smaller of these exists in Asia as money, though a much 
larger amount probably exists as ornaments. In India 
and China, whose populations compose 80 per cent of 
the entire 798,000,000 of population in Asia, silver is 
the exchisive standard of values, and gold does not 
circulate to any great extent as money. In Japan, the 
next largest state of Asia, gold is the exclusive standard 
of values, but Japan also has a system of national 
banks modeled alter that of the United States, and a 
large part of the circulating medium is paper. The 
coin circulation is also composed largely of silver and 
copper coins. 

"Where then shall we look for the remaining $1,700,- 
000,000 of gold presumed to exist in the world as 
money ere we are forced to the conclusion that it is, to 
a great extent, only a myth i 

For all practical piirposes, as a stock of gold coin 
upon which the commercial world may rely as a circu- 
lating medium or a reserve for the redemption of paper 
nioney, or for the payment of interest or principal of 
national or corporate debts, the entire amount is in 
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Eiirope and the United States. The total of wliat tliere 
is ill Soiitli America is too small to be of any impor- 
tance. Ab for what may have been produced in Asia or 
exported there in tlie last quarter of a century, it has 
been to a large extent, if not wholly, absorbed in the 
arts and in the manufacture of the personal ornaments 
of which the inhabitants of India and more particularly 
the semi-barbaric races of Asia Minor wear such a pro- 
fusion — a characteristic which has in all ages imparte<1 
the glitter of romance to all oriental countrjos,* 

• A wbolo volume might bo flUed wliU iusiaiices shoiving »uh How mucU 
greater ptomsion even the maBBOBof the people la India, AfghniiiatiiQ and FersU 
lae the precious metals aa personal oraameiita than in the mote highly civilised 
coBWilf^s. Indeed the highest type of eivilfaed man has almost abandoned per- 
sonol adornment iviih gold aa a relic of barbarism. 

In the account of the emhasej of Lord Mountatuart Elphinstone ftom the 
British Oovernment of India to the King of Cabul in 180S, he describee the 
omomems of the comHion people of Afghanistan as eshihiltng Ihisscmf-eivilized 
characteristic "The oraamenteof the ,™men are strings of Venetian seqnin. 
worn round their heads, and chains of gold or silver, v.hith are hooked np over 
the forehead. Ear-rings and rings on the fingers are also worn, us ai'e peudanls 
in the middle cariilagea of the nose, which was formerly the cnetom In Persia 
and still is in India and Arabia." 

ii aa enumeration of the trades and occupations of tha city of Cabul, Lord 
Elphlnslone begins his list of seventy trades with "jewelers and goldsmiths" 
not as the most numerous, but as the most Important. 

It win perhaps be said that this was thecofldltlon of things seventy years ago 
and that In th* progress of theagc nil tills has been changed. But the followlne 
synopsis of (he testimony c/ ii.. J. T. Mackanzic, given In JUy, IKfi, before a 
British parliamentary committee appointed to inqnfre into the caiues of the 
decline In v^ne of silver, will show that the customs of the people of India, and 
iu ail probability of those of Afghan Istan aad all Asia Minor in the lavish use of 
gold and silver as personal ornaments, have not changed. 
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Whatever gold there may be in either Asia or Africa 
is practically almost as unavailable as auy source of 
supply to Europe and the United States, as if it had not 
yet been dug out of the mines. 

But there is another source of error in the eommonJy 
received estimates of the stock of gold and silver money 

was procurable, probably It would Hleo be liirned Into ornamenle, an a gold 
ornnmeiit tabanced a man's Importance. As a planter, witnese receivod remit- 
tances ut silver every montb from Calcutta. If [be amount received as rcuta 
bad not been supplemented by remittances from tbe mint, tbc price of silver 
would bave decreased and the value oT comraoditles wonld bave Ina'L-ased. In 
many tUntrlct" the circulation was still totally inadeq^uale to tbe ivantB of the 
people. Tbe public works bad not greatl; affected the circulatiun, Tb« only 
large amounts introduced in this way wire la connection with tbe railways, but 
of Ibe cost of tbe railways only 40 per cent nas expended In India, and SO per 
cent In England, The eilsling coinage, when introduced in 1833, was received 
with universal distrust, as the natives were exti-emely cautious In respect to any 
cbangBS iu tbe coinnge. Qe believed but a small amount of silver leli India ror 
the interior of Asia, luasmach as such a movement depended upon ibe excess of 
purchases over sale4. He bad beard tbe amount estimated at 5 per cent of tbe 
annual Imnortflilon of silver. Tbe balance of trade between India and Europe 
bad been nearly always in fovor of India. From 1831 to 1683 tbe export trade 
averaged £10.«00.00I> sterling a yeai', and from ISM to IS.% it averaged £33,7M,«00; 
but itom 1865 to 18T1 tbe average iDcreased to £5a,0IXI,(HXI per annum. Tbe excess 
of imports over exports of bullion was £1,T50,D(« per annum tVom 18-34 to 1838, 
£8,635,000 from 1854 to 1858, and £11,350,000 from 1S65 to 1874. For the Arst five 
years. IS^S, the average was £15,000,000; and for the last five years, 18T0-4, 
£6,SI)0,000, or an annual dccrcascof £».eOO,OaO. Tbe exports from India between 
the years 1866 and 186n amounted lo £379,000,000; fromlSTl to 1874. £381,000,000, 
showingan Increase of £2,000,000. The Imports into India from ISfiS to 1869 were 
£158.000,000, and from 1871 to I8T4, £161.000,000. an increase of £3,000,0Da Tbe 
amount of bullion imported into India from 186« to 1869 was £70.000.000. and 
from ISn to 1874, £3^,000,000, showing a decrease of £46.000,000; and the home 
requirements had increased between the two periods just named from £37,000.000 
to £M.000,00O, showing an increase of £1,1.000,000. Tbc difference I etween the 
exports and Imports for the ten years 1865-74 showed an excess of exports from 
India amounting to £240.000,000. Tlie excess of treasure imports over exports 
In the same ten years was £118,000,000. and the home requirements were 
£80,000.000; and this total of £301.000,000 deducted from the £340,000,000 named 
above showed a difference in the adjastment ot £39.01^0,000. Tbe rapid increase 
in the home requirements was shown, tbc witness said, by the fact that prior to 
1858 (wlvcn tbe Crown look over tbe government of India) Ihey were about 
£4,500.000 yearly, while last year the omoimt was £10,000.000. exclusive of 
the £4.500,000 interest on the railway loans, or a total of £1 ,''.000.000. In other 
words, in the last five years the home requirements were £26,000,000 more than 
in the preceding five yeari. 
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in the commercial world, viz., the assumption that 
previous estimates were correct. I have shown that the 
estimate made in 18(18-69 of the amoimts of gold and 
silver coin in Germany were made upon premises that 
were worse than worthless. They were made from 
statements of the coinage of nine diiJerent states of Ger- 
many, but there was no correspondence whatever in tlie 
periods; they varied from 33 to 103 years, and no allow- 
ance was made tor the recoiiiage of the coins of other 
states, so that the same metal may have been coined 
three or four times by different govenirnents of Europe ; 
neither was any allowance made for the import or 
export of specie. Mr, Ernest Seyd, in his estimate of 
$3,750,000,000 of gold in circulation in the commercial 
world at present, arrives at it by assuming that there 
was 12,000,000,000 in circulation before 1848, and that 
lip to 1875 $1,750,000,000 had been added; and yet 
there is not the slightest ground for the assumption of 
$2,000,000,000 in circulation before 1848 except conjec- 
ture. Indeed, so much do these authorities differ in 
their guessing that we find even the more moderate 
ones differing by amounts that make the whole matter 
seem ridiculous. Thus Professor Jevous estimated the 
amount of coin in the United Kingdom, in ]868, at 
£94,000,000, while in McCnUoeh^s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, in the article on Coins, page 332, we find the 
following in regard to coin in Great Britain, viz.: 

" On the whole, however, we shall not be far wrong 
if we estimate the stock of coin at present (1868) in 
possession of the public and of the different joint stock 
banks (exclusive of Bank of England) at £30,000,000." 

The coin and bullion in the Bank of England at the 
time referred to by McCulloch was probably about 
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X15,000,00n, t)ms making an aggregate of £45,000,000 
against Professor Jevons' £94,000,000. There is reason 
to think that Professor Jevons' estimate is mudi the 
nearest to correct, though he acknowledged at the time 
of the estimate that the amount of gold coin might not 
be above £70,000,000, instead of £80,000,000, whiuh 
latter estimate I have used in the table of «oin in the 
United Kingdom. These facte serve to show how 
unsubstantial is the foundation for the estimate of 
$2,000,000,000 in circulation in the eommej-cial world 
before 1848. It is, of course, probable that in my own 
estimates of the coin and paper money in dift'ereut coun- 
tries of Europe and America, based largely on the 
ability of the people to hold or have monev, I have 
made some erroneous estimates, but none, I think, 
which would change the total amount of gold, silver or 
paper money in either Europe or America over 15 per 
cent. As regards Asia and Africa, there is absolutely 
nothing to assist the statistician — it is all conjecture. 
With these reservations I should state the amount of 
each kind of money in the different quarters of the 
globe about as follows in millions of dollars of United 
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The largest anionut in the foregoing table is the 
$4,000,000,000 set down as an estimate of the aggre- 
gate of silver and base metal coins, bars, ingots, and 
even ornaments, used as mediums of exchange in 
Asia. Unfortunately for economic science this lai'gest 
amount is the very one abont which the least is known, 
and I have arrived at the above estimate only npon the 
following hypothesis, viz. : 

The total production of silver in the world in the last 
one hundred years has, according to the best informa- 
tion attainable, been about $5,000,000,000. The value 
of silver consumed in the arts is very small compared 
to the value of gold consumed (in the last quarter of a 
century it has not been more than one fifth as much 
per annum). If, therefore, we aBsume that $1,000,- 
000,000 of silver was consumed in the arts in Europe 
and America in the last hundred yeare, it would leave 
$4,000,000,000 for other purposes. The aggregate of 
silver coin in Europe has probably increased $500,000,- 
000 in a hundred years, thus leaving, say $3,500,000,000 
for distribution to the rest of the world. Of this latter 
amount probably not less than $3,000,000,000 has gone 
to Asia, and if we estimate only $1,000,000,000 of silver 
in use as a medium of exchange in Asia one hundred 
years ago, it would give the aggregate of $i,000,000,000 
estimated in the table. It is probable that the amount 
in use there at that period was very much larger than 
$1,000,000,000, but in semi-barbaric countries a much 
larger estimate must be made for loss by abrasion of coins 
and for loss in wars and by casualties ; and in view of 
these features the amount of silver in use by the nearly 
800,000,000 of people in Asia cannot be estimated below 
$4,000,000,000, and is probably larger than that. 
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IT will be seen tliat at the close of the preceding arti- 
cle the total stock of gold, silver and base metal coin- 
in the world is estimated at $10,400,000,000. Deduct- 
ing from this, say, $400,000,000 for coins composed 
wholly of other metals than gold and silver, and we 
have a total of $10,000,000,000, of which, say, $6,300,- 
000,000 are silver, and $2,700,000,000 are gold. This 
estimate, it must be remembered, has been arrived at by 
a totally different method from any ever nsed before, 
and without the slightest thought of making the result 
correspond with any of the numerous estimates of the 
stock of coin made by the usual method of adding the 
production of the mines (less the amount presumed to 
be used in the arts) to some estimated amount presumed 
to have been in existence at some previous period. 

But as the increase or decrease of the annual produc- 
tion of gold and silver have an important bearing on 
finances and prices generally, we may now proceed to the 
questions of the production, consumption and remaining 
stock of the precious metals from the beginning of the 
present century down to 1875. 

Singularly enough, there seems to be mucli more har- 
mony among the acknowledged authorities in regard to 
the annual production of gold in the remotest part of 
the period in question than there is with reference to 
the last fifty years, or even twenty-five years. 
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Birbmjre estimated the amount of pure gold pro- 
duced in America, Europe and Asia (exclusive of China 
and Japan) in 1801 at $13,060,000. 

Professor W. P. Blake, one of the United States com- 
missioners to the Paris Exposition in 1867, made an 
elaborate and very valuable report on the precious met- 
als, in which, after reviewing the essays of Chevalier, 
Humboldt, Jacob, Daueon and others, he says (page 207): 
" It will thus be seen that all these authorities concur in 
estimating the aimual product of gold at the commence- 
ment of tlie present century at about $13,000,000 per 
annum, in round numbers," 

Mr. R. W. Raymond, United States Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics, in his report tor 1875, estimates 
(though without citing any previous authority) the pro- 
duct of gold (pages 477, 478) at the beginning of the 
present century at $15,000,000 per annum, and the 
product of silver at $40,000,000 per annum. 

The entire gold product of the world was constant at 
about this average annual rate of $13,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000 per year until the development of the Russian 
and Siberian mines, about 1825. From an annual pro- 
duct of less than $4,000,000, from the Russian and Sibe- 
rian mines, between 1835 and 1830, there was an increase 
in the amount to about $15,000,000 annually between 
1840 and 1850. This, togetlier with some revival of the 
gold product of South America, contributed to increase 
the total annual gold product of the world to about $30,- 
000,000 in 1846, and $03,000,000 in 1850.* But now 
we come to the period in which it is well known there 
was an increase in the production of gold so vast as to well 
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warrant tlie title of the golden era of the world. The 
product of $93,000,000 per annum in 1850 shows tlie first 
effects of tlie discovery of gold in California in 1848. 
While the supplies from tiieso new mines were increasing 
a gold-hunting fever prevailed all over the world, result- 
ing in the discoveries in Australia in 1852. In 1853 
the product of gold from the Australian mines alone 
was $60,000,000, or double the product of the whole 
world six years before, and nearly five times the annual 
product of the world for many years prior to 1830. 
" The annual product of gold," says Blake, " continued 
to increase until 1853, when it reached its maximum of 
$193,500,000. From that to the present time (1867) it 
has been decreasing." * The amount of gold produced 
in the first twenty years of this era was probably as 
great as the whole product of the preceding century. 
A table made by Mr. Newmareii,-|' in response to an 
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inquiry of a TVencli government commission, estimates 
the product of gold, in tiie fifteen years from 1849 to 
1863, inclusive, at an aggregate of $2,342,500,000, or an 
average of 8156,000,000 per annum. 

The net result of Blake's inquiries on this point 
(which occupy a large part of his report) is that tlie 
total product of gold in the twenty years from 1848 to 
1868, was $3,757,600,000, or an average of $137,880,000 
per annum. The difference of $22,000,000 per annum 
in the annual averages, according to Newmarch and 
Blake, does not necessarily imply a disagreement, as the 
estimate of Newmarch is for the fifteen years of largest 
production, while Blake's includes five years more of 
diminished production. 

The decrease in the production of gold noted by 
Blake in 1867, and which he predicted must soon cause 
a rise in its value,* has continued since at even a much 
greater I'ate than contemplated by him. At the time 
Blake made this prediction (1867) the annual produc- 
tion of gold had only fallen to $130,000,000. Since 
then the annual product has fallen until it touched its 
! about $90,000,000, in 1874. It 



«iat gold Bill soon begin to aenaiblj uppreeiate in vnliie. unless some iiuw ariil 
nnlooked for discovery of placers shall be made, of which, liowevpr. there does 
not appear to be much probability. 

It was atgned by Chevalier and others BOOn after the great diseovertea in 
Australia and California, that gold would neceesartly depreciate in value; that 

the metal from these new eonrces. But the relative valus of gold has not 
changed as much as waa eipected, and it would now seem that the snpply did 
not more than keep pace with the ever increasing (teroanda of commerce and 
industry, stimulated as they have been by an Increasing supply of gold. The 
wonderful increase of the indualrial aolivlty of the world, resiiltJn<; chiefly 
from the varied developments end application of (he physical sciences, has 
been suMclent to appropriate all the esueRsivc production of the past twenty 
years.— B/ate's Seport on the Fredeus Melala, page SS5. 
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is mainly to point out the great decrease of $40,000,000 
per annum in tlie gold product of Australia and New 
Zealand from 185T to 18T4, and the decrease of the 
same amount (840,000,000) in the annual gold product 
of tlie United States and Territories in the same years, 
tliat I have compiled the following table, viz. : 





United State? 
T.,St... 


AHBtralia 
Kow Zealand 


"si' 


Wor!d. 


Total Produc- 


1850.... 

186?;::; 


$fi5.oon.oi» 

M.llOO.OOtt 
36,000,«» 

afl.ass.Tie 


fl.i,o«),noo 
ST.son.noo 


Dlclionary. oa 

^"ooo'mo 
a5;5no;ooo 

s^looo^ooo 


Hmatc) 

J10,5M,(Xltt 

jaoon'ooo 
10,000,000 


S M.noo.ooo 

100,500,000 
150,000.000 

imloobiooo 

88,853,776 



The amount of $26,35 SjTTe, for the total production 
of gold in the United States and Territories, is taken 
from the report of K. "W". Raymond, United States 
Commissioner of Mining Statistics, for 1875, page 488. 
This table, showing such a great decrease, was not made 
by Bayraond, but by Mr. J. J. Valentine, superintend- 
ent of Welle, Fargo & Co.'s Express. Commissioner 
Raymond's report for 1875 was not given to the public 
until about July, 1876, and even then it contains no 
later estimate of the annual product of gold in the 
United States and Territories than the one above men- 
tioned for 1874, and even for that year Commissioner 
Raymond does not himself venture to make any esti- 
mate of the amount of gold distinct from silver pro- 
duced either in 1874 or 1876, though he corroborates 
Mr. Valentine's estimate by stating the total product of 
hoik gold and silver in, 187^. at $72,428,206, whereas 
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Mr. Valentine makes tlie total of both gold and silver 
$74,461,055. The cause of the diiFerence, however, is 
easily seen in the fact that Mr. Valentine includes 
11,636,200 of gold and $357 of silver from British 
Columbia, and $84,635 of gold and $714,223 of silver 
from Mexico, none of which are included in Raymond's 
aggregate. It will be seen, therefore, that the known 
product of gold in the United States and Territories in 
1874 was in fact only $24,637,941,* but as the silver 

■ The following are the tables (rom United States CommiBBioDer Rajmond'B 



States and Terrl 


12 


i4 


1" 


lit 


,..,.,., 


1=1 


$18 015 588 

Ji 

sarai 

33S83 
1500 TOO 

1 487 473 


|1.«J1,5S6 

55;358 
14.139 
m.705 

1« 


8907,^7 

30,a54.fia2 

150 


44nlofla 


JS0,300,531 
'OOflioTO 




551,JW* 








600,000 




Utah 


746,SB5 

*» 

1,116,705 

714,t»3 


■aB.oi!6 




85S.000 










148,747 












Grand total 


til 114 833 


t2.M3,M3 


t35,liai,411 


tia,360,8fiS 


(74,W1,0SB 



Arizona. t ■187,00 



WaslilngMra , !.'..'!.'!.'!.'!.'! 154,'53,'i— 763,605 
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bullion in Valentine's table was presumed to contain a 
considerable amount of gold, I have accepted the larger 
figure as representing the gold product of the United 
States and Territories in 1S74. 

The gold product of Australia and New Zealand for 
1853 I have derived from an official report to the French 
government. The product for 1867 is from United 
States Commissioner "W. P. Blake's Report in 1868 ; the 
amounts for 1857 and 1872 are approximate estimates 
made by me from the official colonial reports of the 
exports of gold coin and bullion from Melbourne and 
Sidney in those years; the amount for 1874 is based 
upon a statement in the Melbourne Argus of the pro- 
duct of 1,102,614 ounces of gold in all Australia in 1874, 
and to which I have made an addition of 20 per cent 
for the product of I^ew Zealand. 

The amounts set down in the table made by me as 
the annual products of Asia, Africa and South America, 
are, like all other estimates ever made for those countries, 
merely conjectural. If, in regard to them, I have erred, 
I think it has been in setting them too high, so as to 
avoid the possibility of exaggerating the vast decrease 
in the world's product of gold in the period from 1857 
to 1S74, and it will be found that the amounts set down 
for Russia, Asia and the rest of the world, exclusive of 
Australia and North America, agree with the highest 
estimates made by others who have examined the 
subject. 

Within the past year, since public attention has been 
drawn to the great decrease in the production of gold, 
several tables have been made and published, purport- 
ing to give the amount of gold and the amount of silver 
produced each year since the beginning of the era of 
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great prodnction of gold. One of the most elaborate of 
theee was printed in the Journal dea Economists for 
Miirch, 1876, and has been much referred to as an author- 
ity.* But liad there been any data upon whidi a table 
of the annual product of the precious metals could be 
made in such detail for each year, United States Com- 
missioner Blake, who made such an elaborate and valu- 
able report for the time down to 1867, would probably 
have found them. In fact, all the "authorities" on the 
product of both gold and silver are extremely vague and 
discoi-dant in their estimates for particular years, and I 
should be inclined to make a large allowance from the 
apparent exactness for each year in the Journal des 
Economists table. Eeference to the table of Mr. New- 
march will show how much even " authorities " ditfer 
ou this point. 

* The roUowing ie the Jouraal aes Eamomisls table of the prodnction ot 
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But in order to make an approximate estimate of the 
amount of gold produced in the world from 1850 to 
1875, it is necessary to liarraonize, as near as possible, 
the conflicting estimates. For this pnrpose I have taken 
Blake's estimates, or tlie authorities cited by him, when- 
ever they were for specified years, with the following 
result : 



TOTAL PKODUCT OP GOLD IS TH 


EWORLD 


PIIOM 1 


840 TO 1874 (in- 


CLUeiVE) BY PERIODS 




YEARS 


each 


1840 to 1844 






$150 000 000 


1845 to 1849 






196 000 000 


1850 to -1854 






6(0 000 000 


1855 to 1859 






680 000 000 


1860 to 18M 






560 000 000 


1805 to 1869 






615 000 000 


1869 to 1874 






530 000 000 


Total for thirty five ypars 






|i ill 000 000 



In the tore^omg tabic the total product ot gold m the 
world iu the 3o jears to lbT4 mclusne, it, estimated at 
$3,391,000,000. But in the preceding chapter on Gold 
and Silver Coin in Europe, the total stock of gold coin 
and of bullion used as bank reserves in the world was 
estimated not to exceed $2,700,000,000. What then 
has become of tlie $639,000,000 difference, and of all 
the stock of gold coin existing at the beginning of the 
period in question ? 

AU estimates of the consumption of gold in the arts 
and of loss by wear, by casualties, etc., have been only 
guesses without method, and yet it is only by adopting 
some method or mle of general application for the 
consumption of gold that any approxima,tion can be 
made to the amount of gold coin in existence at any 
previous period. 

Undoubtedly the largest item in the consumption of 
gold is the manufacture of jewelry and personal oma- 
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ments, and though the jewelry is not consnmed, it is 
pretty well understood that very little ever comes back 
into the market as " old gold." Articles of jewelry are 
as a rule kept ae souvenirs even after tliey are no longer 
worn by the owners, and there is good reason for the 
belief in a continually increasing stock of jewelry and 
gold ornaments in the world. In the endeavor to esti- 
mate the amount of gold thus annually withdrawn from 
circulation as coin, we must first approximate to the 
amount of jewelry manufactured and sold. 

The United States census for 18T0 shows that 681 
jewelry manufacturing establisli ments in the United 
States produced goods annually to the amount of 
$22,000,000, and that the value of the materials used 
in the manufacture of this amount of goods was 
$9,187,000. Besides this the manufacture of watch- 
cases amounted to $2.3.';3,340, in which the value of the 
materials was $1,152,979. The declared value of the 
net imports of foreign jewelry into the United States 
was $1,020,000 in 1871, 81,040,000 in 1872, $866,000 
in 1873, and $275,000 in 1874. This includes neither 
watches nor watch movements, though the value of the 
import of both these aggregates from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 annually. The amount of jewelry smuggled 
is believed to be larger than the amount reported to the 
customs officers. With these data we may estimate an 
annual supply of something near $27,000,000 of jewelry 
per annum for a population of say 40,000,000 in 1873. 
It would also be a moderate estimate to say that the 
total value of gold used in the manufacture of tlie 
$27,000,000 worth of jewelry is one fourth of the whole, 
say $7,000,000. But the jewelry manufactured as above 
mentioned is only the product of large establishments; 
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an addition of at least $500,000 loore gold per annum 
must be made for articles manufactured by individual 
working jewelers. The amount of gold leaf and gold 
foil manufactured in tlie United States is between 
$3,000,000 and $3,000,000 annually, all of which is 
consumed here by dentists, gilders, photographers, etc. 
These items malce an aggregate of at least $10,000,000 
of gold per annum used in the arts in the United States. 
This amounts only to the apparently insignificant sum 
of 25 cents to each individual of the presumed popula- 
tion of 40,000,000 in 1873. But if we extend this ratio 
to 3,500,000 of population in Canada and 4,500,000 
(half the population) of Mexico, it gives a total of 
112,000,000 per annum, and if we extend it to the 
300,500,000 population of Europe, it aggregates SST,- 
100,000 per annum. It is, however, not to be pre- 
sumed that the people of Europe and North America 
are the on]y consumers of gold in the 1,300,000,000 
population of the globe, and we must reckon at least 
150,000,000 more in Asia Minor, the nortliern coasts of 
Africa, the coasts of South America, the West Indies 
and Australia, thus giving at least 500,000,000, and 
omitting entirely 800,000,000 of the people of the world 
as either too poor or too barbarous to use gold either as 
ornaments or in the arts. Extending the ratio of 25 
cents per capita per annum to this 500,000,000 it gives 
an aggregate of $125,000,000 per annum. 

But something must be estimated for the abrasion of 
coins and for the loss of coin in fires, shipwrecks and 
other casualties. Dr. Farr, the English actuary for life 
insurance computation, made an elaborate calculation, 
based on experiments as to the loss from abrasion of 
coins, and arrived at the conclusion that the wear on 
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British gold coins was -j^ of 1 per cent per annum, or 
1 per cent in 25 years. This is sustained also by the 
testimony of Mr. J, Miller, of the weighing room of 
the Bank of England, gipen before a royal commission 
in 1868. The loss by fires, wrecks and other casualties 
can scarcely be computed, but it is probably larger tlian 
the loss by abrasion. 

McColloch estimated in 1857 tliat the value of gold 
and silver in Great Britain at that time in the form of 
plate and jewelry was about $20 to each individual. He 
also estimated that the annual consumption of gold and 
silver in the arts in Europe, North America and Aus- 
tralia was at least $80,000,000 per annum, but that of 
this §>&o,000,00o about 20 per cent was obtained by the 
fusion of old plate, the burning of lace, picture Irames, 
etc. 

With tliese data we may proceed to estimate the con- 
sumption of gold in the arts about 1873 as follows, viz. : 

Total gold used in tte arts, and in tlie loss, wear and 

accumulation of jewelry 1135,000,000 

Deduct 30 per cent of the amount used in jewelry, re- 
turned as old gold, say 18,000,000 

107,000,000 
Add, for loss and abrasion of gold coins 3,000,000 

Total consumed and absorbed annually |110,000,000 

Jacob estimated the amount of gold and silver con- 
sumed in the arts in 1830 at about $30,000,000. This 
has been thought by all other authorities as too low. 
But at the same time he estimated so large an amount 
for the loss and abrasion of coins that he concluded the 
whole supply of precious metals between the years 800 
and 1492 had been only about sufficient to keep the 
stock on liand equal to what it was in 800, From the 
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discovery of America in 1492 to the beginning of the 
eighteenth eenturj there was an increase, but mainly of 
silver, which became the money of the world, gold being 
used as the material for personal ornament, and regardfed 
much in the same light as precious stones. There was, 
liowever, an increase in the production of gold between 
1810 and 1825, and with this and the advance in the 
ai'ts the presumption is warranted that by 1839 the con- 
sumption of gold in the arts, together with the loss and 
abrasion of gold coins, was at least $25,000,000 annu- 
ally of gold alone. 

McCulloch's estimate of $80,000,000 (net $64,000,000) 
for tlie annual consumption of gold and silver by the 
333,000,000 of population in Europe, North America 
and Australia in 1867, would be at the rate of about 20 
cents per capita, and if this ratio were extended to 
150,000,000 more of the world's population, it would 
aggregate $94,000,000 per annum. As the vast in- 
crease in the use of the precious metals, indicated by 
the difference between the esthnates of Jacob and 
MeCuJloch, was evidently due to the great production 
of gold, it is to be presumed that the increased use of 
the metals was largely of gold ; and though there are no 
data by which to estimate the proportions of each, I 
have assumed the net total consumption of gold in the 
arts, and £he absorption in the loss, wear and accumula^ 
tion of jewelry in the world in 1857 at about $60,000,- 
000. We have thus three points in the consumption of 
gold by which to estimate the aggregate since 1839, viz.: 
$25,000,000 in 1839, $60,000,000 in 1857, and $110,- 
000,000 in 1873. 

In accordance with the foregoing premises, the pro- 
duction of gold, the consumption in the arts and in the 
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accumulation of jewelrj-, with the surplus added to the 
stock of gold coin, may be stated for periods of fi**e 
years each about as follows : 









Additions to 










■ 


gold coiD, 




1840-]844i $150,0O0.(XI0 $132,000,000 


$18,000,000 








47,000,00( 










480,000,00( 








305,000,000 


385,000,OOC 






560,000.00c 


398,000,000 


I03,OOO,OOC 










140,000,OOC 






530,000,000 


539,000,000 




§9,000,000 




$3,391,000,000 


$3,168,000,000 


$1,233,000,000 




9,000,000 




iNet addition to stock of gold coin in 35 








$1,223,000,000 











The above table shows a presumed addition to the 
world's stock of gold coin and buUion, of $1,223,000,000 
in the thirty-five years ending with 1874. In the article 
on gold and silver coin in Europe it was estimated that 
the world's stock of gold coin and bullion was not above 
$2,700,000,000 in 1875. If, therefore, there was an 
addition of $1,223,000,000 in the preceding thirty-five 
years, it would show the total stock of coin and bullion 
in the world in 1839 to have been $1,477,000,000. This 
nearly agrees with estimates made by various writers, 
and should, I think, be regarded as sustaining the cor- 
rectness of the methods by which I have attempted to 
arrive at the production, consumption and stock of gold 
and gold coin in the world. 

The total product of silver in the world during the 
last twenty-five years is estimated at about $1,250,000,- 
000, or at the average rate of $50,000,000 per annum. 
But while the annual silver product of Mexico (the for- 
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mer chief eource of supply) has been decreasing, tliere 
has been an enormous increase in the United States 
and Ten-itories, the total product having increased from 
$3,000,000 iu 1861,* to $50,000,000 in 1874, thus bring- 
ing the total product of the world up to $70,000,000 in 
1874. The total consumption of silver in the arts in 
Europe and North America is probably from $18,000,000 
to §20,000,000 per ammm. If tliere is $2,500,000,000 
of silver coin in circulation in the world, exclusive of 
Asia, the annual loss by abrasion and by casualties would 
average at least the fourth of one per cent per annum, 
and thus make an aggregate of $6,000,000 per annum. 
According to the statistics of silver exports given in the 
testimony of Sir Hector Hay and Mr. 8. Pixley before 
the Parliamentary Conmiission in May, 1876, the move- 
ment of silver from Great Britain to India and China 
for eleven years to the end of 1875, had been $174,281,- 
000, or at the average rate of $15,740,000 per annum. 
Add to this an average movement in the last few years 
of about $8,000,000 per annum from the United States 
to China, and it makes an aggregate of say $24,000,000 
per annum. But from this must be deducted an aver- 
age export back from all Asia to Europe of about 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000 per annum, leaving the net 
movement of silver to Asia from Great Britain and 
the United States say $18,000,000 per annum. Con- 
siderable silver also goes to Asia from the Mediterra- 
nean and South America, and the total net annual ab- 
sorption of silver in Asia has probably been $26,000,000 
per annum for the last five or six years. 
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PBODUCTIOS, 



> BXPOBTS OF S 



Year. 


Produced in 
liie V. a. BDd 
Terrilorica. 


Imports of 
coin and bul- 
lion. 


Total- 
Bupplies. 


Totnl exporto 
and bullion. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


$23,000,000 
35,730,000 
36,500,000 
50,000.000 


113,130,000 
4,838,000 
12,800,000 
9,000,000 


$35,130,000 
80,400,000 
49,300,000 
69,000,000 


$39,330,000 
27,530,000 
40,392,000 
33.587,000 




$134,350,000 


?39,758,000 


?173,82G,000 


5129,890,000 



The above shows a difference between the total sup- 
plies and the total exports for the four years of $43,680,- 
000. Tiie statements of the production of silver in the 
above four years are from the report of W. K. Kaymond, 
United States Commissioner of mining statistics for 1875, 
page 480. But these, like all other statistics of the pro- 
duction of the precious metals, are only approximations, 
and may vary from the real amounts at least five per 
cent. It is c[uite certain that there was no such accu- 
mulation of silver eoin in tlie United States in four years 
to 1874 as $43,680,000. The total silver coinage of the 
United States ilint for the four years ending June 30, 
1875, was $32,416,000. This, however, throws but little 
light on the q^nestion of disposal of the $43,680,000. 
In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1875 
he states that in accordance with the resumption act of 
January, 1875, the treasury had i^uruhased and coined 
and held in the treasury on June 30, 1875, subsidiary 
silver coins to the amount of $10,000,000. Deducting 
this, and estimating $10,000,000 consumed in the arts in 
the United States in four years, and it still leaves a pre- 
sumed accumulation of $23,680,000. Part of this has 
probably gone to supply the monetary circulation of the 
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Pacific States and tlie new temtories west of the Mis- 
souri river, leaving a stock of bullion and ores on hand 
to the extent of probably $15,000,000 to $18,000,000 
from the product of the four years to the end of 1874. 



EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM No. 1, 

Showing the relative product of gold and silver each 
year, and the consumption of gold each year since 1825 : 

The feather line which begins in the lower left hand 
corner and ascending through the years 1847 to 1853 to 
the point marked 193 indicates the increase in tlie pro- 
duction of gold to its culmination about 1853. The 
figures given at intervals along the line indicate the 
amount in millions of dollars and the year for which 
various writera have estimated the product of gold, 
the names of the authorities being given in the upper 
margin of the diagram. 

The descending of the feather line from the figures 
160 in the year 1853 to 87 in the year 1874 indicates 
the decline in the production of gold in accordance with 
the table made by me. 

The dotted line represents the table of the Journal 
des Economists. 

The double line (=) indicates the progress of the 
product of silver since 1825, and has been made after 
examining the autliorities cited by Blake, and also with 
reference to the reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Mining Statistics. 
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PROGBBSa OP THE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION ( 
ABTS BY THE toss AND ABRASION OF COINS i 
I WBAB AISD ACCUMUI. VTION OF JEWTLRY 
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THE following eonipilation of the national debts 
of all countries was made mainly to show the 
genei-al increase of that cla^ of indebtedness in the 
last twenty-five yeai-s. It is, however, impossible 
to ascertain in all cases the amounts for 1850. In 
most of the instances where no amount is given at 
as early a date as that there was no debt, and the 
amounts given for years subsequent to that are in- 
tended only to show the increase in the latter part of 
the period. The amounts are given in each ease in 
then equivalent ni Tnited States mone\ 
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1875' July. 




31"357JE0 


1865 


3955O0OOO 


1874 
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Amount 


lear 


Amount 


y^r. 










18^5 June. 


ArgenUne Republic 






b OUOOO 


1875 Juue. 


BoTiYia 






n 000 000 








ISM 


63 400 000 


IBIS Sept. 






IfoO 




I8i3 


Ecuador 






10 400000 


1855 






1850 






Hnyli 




1&,0 


leoooooo 












1S75 


Indta 






$37 on 000 


1874 April. 


fSTVt 




I860 






cXSy of Good Hope 




ISuO 












1871 


K^°Soulh Wales 




isao 


sai'oooa 








13.0 






New Zealand 






50 000000 




OueensUnd 






jBonoooo 




South ABBlraha 






ITOOOOCO 




Victoria 


















1874 


Paragnay 




1850 


woooono 




Peru 






15 -750 000 










3 750 00" 




U™gnay'" "^ 






811785 000 


187S hicll. 


VCTcmda 




18iO 


jonoooooo 


1875 


Total" 


~^o^6Moir 




^im4,i'-!i', 



The next moit importmt class ot funded debts is 
that created m the construction ot nilwaj's, nearly tlie 
whole of which his been the growth of the Ust twenty- 
hve yearu. Itw^ only as fai back ab 1814 that George 
Stephenson constructed his first locomotive, and the firet 
railroad ever constructed with a view to carrying passen- 
gers was the Stockton and Darlington road, opened Sep- 
tember 27, 1825. The Liverpool and Maneltester was 
opened in 1830, The first road opened in the United 
States was from Qnincy, Mass., to tide-water, four miles, 
in 1826. The first important road begun in the United 
States was the Baltimore and Ohio, in 1828. In 1829-30 
roads were begun in nearly all the Atlantic States. So 
great was the activity that in 1836-7 the railroad mile- 
age of the United States exceeded that of any other 
country in the world, a position which the United States 
continnes to hold, as will be seen by the lact that Iier 
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railroad mileage is about 40 per cent of the whole amount 
in the world. In 1850 the total mileage of the United 
States was 9,021. By 1860 it had increased 300 per 
cent; by 1870, 500 per cent, and at the close of 1876, 
800 per cent. This may be taken as the general meas- 
nre of the advance of that agency which has revolu- 
tionized the commerce of the world in the brief space 
of twenty-iive or thirty years. 

Poors Railroad Manual states the aggregate of 
funded and floating debts of railroads in the United 
States at the close of 1875 at $2,459,607,349, or at the 
average rate of $31,600 per mile of the 74,658 miles of 
road. If $30,000 per mile were taken as the average 
indebtedness of the 182,699 miles of railways in the 
world at the close of 1875, it would give an aggregate 
of, say, $5,481,000,000.* But in Belgium, Germany, 
Denmark, Holland and Sweden the governments have 
constructed an aggregateof about 9,500 miles. In Riis- 

worM at the doae of 
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sia, also, the government has aided the construction of 
railways something after the plan upon which govern- 
ment aid was extended to the Pacific railways in tlie 
United States. In these cases the railroad debt has 
been counted as part of the national debt, and included 
ill the debts of that class in the table of national debts. 
We must, therefore, deduct about $500,000,000 for these 
and tlie floating debts, thus leaving the aggregate of 
funded railroad debts in 1875 about $5,000,000,000. ' 
Measured by the mileage, the aggregate of tliese debts 
was probably about as follows, in round numbers, viz.: 
$3,500,000,000 in 1870; $2,000,000,000 in 1860, and 
$700,000,000 in 1850. 

Municipal debts come next in point of magnitude, 
and in these as they relate to American cities we find 
an increase exceeding that of any otlier class of funded 
debts, except those of the railroads, the aggregate at the 
close of 1875, as indicated in vaiious compilations, was 
about $700,000,000.* As regards a similar class of debts 

jy I have seen of these was printed In the 
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in Europe, there ia no eatistaetory source of information. 
In some of the capitals tlie debts properly chargeable to 





(ft) 1870. 


1875-7U, 


Richmond 


2.111,431 
6,028.551) 

3.009^592 
a3»,000 

a:T74;4S9 
9.195,458 

118.000 

«8;ie3 
'ixi.m 

1,858,141 
1.3»5,S!30 
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(a) Census eeatemeiitor< 

0) In this tahle. under 1 

bnt the debtB of all manici 



inty debt given for 1870, 
] are placed not the debts of cities a\ 
Met in the counties in which thos< 
When then 



u the 



ame of the connty is Riven against each citj after the flrst 
named. In place of repeating the total indebtedness of mnnicipalitica in that 
county. Thus the first column si'es an indebtedneee larger than was reported 
to the census marehale lor the cities named, and as no city debt was then re, 
ported forPhiiadelphlaorSan Francisco, the amounta then reported as oonntj 
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the rauiiieipalities are complicated with the national 
debts, though, on the whole, municipal debts are be- 
lieved to be mudt smaller in proportion to population 
than in the United States.* It would seem, however, 
that a very moderate estimate of the aggregate of public 
debt, not national, in Europe in 1875 at say $3,000,- 
000,000, and also to assume that the rate of growth of 
these since 1850 had corresponded witli the growth of 
railroad and national debts. The primary object of this 
compilation of debts is to show the aggregate amount 
of funded debts negotiable in the financial centers of 
Europe and America, thus showing the increased de- 
mand for coin to pay interest, and it is even without 
the details of railroad and municipal debts in Europe, 
the aggregate given for Europe must be about correct. 

■The annual interest on the debt of PBrie. together nith the amount appro- 
priated to the sinking fund for the year 1873 was 46,110,846 franca, or about 
t9,a3O,0O(t, thua infllcating a debt (at four per cent) of about $183,000,000. The 
following etalement of the debts of Engiiah cltlea is aiao Eatd tu have heen 
called oat by some diacnselODs Id Patllament in 1875. 



Cities. 


Population 


Debt. 
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is-i^SBi 
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113,100 
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ia8,«3 

37„1») 
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1121.663,650 
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Of American State debts the aggregate in 1875 was 
about $370,000,000 * and of county debts about $180,- 
000,000. These two classes having increased much less 
rapidly than city or railroad debts. 

We have, therefore, the following as the approximate 
statement of the aggregate of fimded national, railroad, 
municipal and corporate debts in 1875, intended to be 



* The rallotdag stntemcat ot the. debts o 
compared wiiU ISfiO. is compiled from an el: 
Torli BuUelia ot February 8, I8T6 ahowins tf 
taxaliou Rud debt in the several Staler viz.: 



e respective States in 1875, as 
rate tslilfl printed in the New 
elutjve lucrensB of populaUon, 
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negotiable in the financial centers of Europe and North 
America, viz.: 

National debts f 2^.400,000,000 

Ranroacl debts 5,000,000,000 

State and municipal debts 4,250.000,000 

$:!2,(ioO,000,000 
The actual liquidation of tliie vast sum, amounting to 
just about eight times the total of all the gold and 
silver used as money in Europe and America, is of 
course not to be contemplated — it is impossible. In 
countries where the revenue is sufficient to pay the 
interest on the public debts and all other expenses, with- 
out leaving a deficit to be added to the principal each 
year, the national debts will in most cases become per- 
manent institutions, the principal payable never, as in 
Great Britain ; and in a few cases, as in Great Britain 
and the United States, the burden of annual interest 
may be reduced from year to year, unless the process of 
reduction is interrupted^ — as in most cases it has been — 
by expensive wars. But in many countries whose gov- 
ernments are infirm, and whose revenues are fluctuating 
and uncertain, the high rates of interest they are obliged 
to pay insures the ultimate bankruptcy of the national 
treasuries, and the final repudiation of the debts, as in 
the cases of Mexico and Spain. The very magnitude of 
the volume of funded debts in Europe and America is 
now compelling a reduction in the general rates of in- 
terest for money, a decline which it seems must become 
permanent as one of the characteristic features of this 
e}-a of debt, and affecting all the employments of capital. 
Until the aggregate volume of annual interest on the 
funded debts of Europe and America is reduced to a 
point where it can be paid without distress to the com- 
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mercial and industrial interests from which the interest 
is drawn, there will he frequent delaulte and repudia- 
tions on large dehts. Tiiis would of itself divert capital 
to the securities of the best credit, and by its concentra- 
tion on them establish lower rates of interest for money 
throughout the world. 

At say 5 per cent (which is probably about the aver- 
age of the stipulated rates in the various classes of 
funded debts referred to in the preceding pages), the 
total annual interest amounts to about $1,600,000,000. 
Payment of the principal being left entirely out of the 
question as impossible for any considerable portion of it, 
this item of the aggregate annual interest is one of the 
three great factoi-s in the financial problems of the time, 
tlie other two factors being the amount of non-interest- 
bearing debt, or paper money, and tlie amount of gold 
and silver in the commercial world available for use as 
money. 

In endeavoring to give the relative proportions of 
these for Europe and America, there seems no way but 
to include a great portion or nearly the whole of the 
debts of South America, Egypt and India. ' Portions of 
these are, of course, held in the countries where they 
were created ; but it is well known that the great bulk 
of the South American loans, as well as those of Egypt, 
Turkey and India, were negotiated in London, and 
though the interest on these debts would be paid by 
the industries of the countries whence they came, the 
products of those industries would first have to be sold 
for the money of Europe. 

For Europe and North America, with their aggregate 
of 357,000,000 of population, of which say 340,000,000 
are civilized and commercial people, I should therefore 
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estimate the three above mentioned factors at about the 
following proportions in 1875, viz.: 

Paper money $3,100,000,000 

Annual interest on funded debts l,(iUO,000,000 

Stock of gold and silvei- used as money 4,000,000,000 

The next item having an important bearing on the 
use of money, and consequently on the demand for gold 
and silver, either for circulation or as bank reserves held 
for the redemption of paper money, is the increase of 
traffic. On this point there can of course he no statis- 
tics that will not be largely conjectural. As an index 
of the volume of traffic at any time in the past twenty 
years, I have assumed that the aggregate of bank clear- 
ings in the ten largest commercial cities of the United 
Stutes represents about one third of the total volume 
of payments of money in the traffic of the country. In 
New York the daily average clearings of the banks, 
exclusive of the stock exchange transactions, is stated 
by the manager of the clearing house as averaging $40,- 
000,000 per day in 1874. The average daily clearings 
in Philadelphia in 1874 were about $7,500,000; in 
Chicago, $3,500,000; in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and New Orleans together, $5,000,000. 
The aggregate transactions of the clearing houses of 
the ten largest cities of the United States, exclusive of 
the stock exchange business in New York, in 1874 was 
about 864,000,000 daily, of which about 62 per cent was 
transacted through the New York clearing house. If 
this aggregate of $64,000,000 daily comprises, as I have 
assumed, one third of the total payments of money in 
commercial transactions, exclusive of the stock exchange 
business in New York, it would imply payments of cur- 
rency to the extent of $128,000,000 daily, thus giving 
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an aggregate of $192,000,000 paid daily in commercial 
transactions. Tliis would imply that nearly 18 per cent 
of the total of $750,000,000 of paper currency was paid 
out each day, thus using the whole volume of cuiTency 
in every week, but leaving an average of say 78 per 
cent of it resting temporarily in the national treasury, 
in the banks, and in the pockets of the people. 

Upon the presumption that the New York bank 
clearings, exclusive of the stock exchange business, 
represent nearly 20 per cent of the total volume of pay- 
ments in commercial transactions in the United States, 
we may estimate the increase of traffic in the United 
States by the increase of bank clearings in that city, and 
in Europe by the increase of the London clearings 
{given in dollars), as shown in the following table, viz.: 



,„ 






cL^]!ZZs. 


Year ending Sept. ao. 


Ciirrencj 


C..^B»,.n.. 


rears ending Apl. 


18M 


$5 750 4i5 m 
•i im 9ia 098 
6 SOti S18 328 
8 33^ 326 718 

4 756 684 388 

6 448 005 956 

7 231 148 056 

5 91^ 7J3 7^8 

6 871 443 591 
14 867 ■i97 348 
34 097 196 l>51 
26 032 384 841 
28 717 146 114 

28 675 159.473 
38 484 388,636 
37 407 028.986 
37 804 539,405 

29 300 986.683 
33 G36 997,403 
33 973 773.943 

30 850 681,963 


$397,411,4!)3 

289.604,137 

334,714,489 

865.813.901 

314.338,910 

363.984,682 

380.693,438 

868.888.944 

415,530,331 

677.626.482 

885,719,304 

1,035,765.107 

1 066,135,100 

1,144,963,451 

1,135,455,336 

1.120,318,307 

1,036,484,831 

1.209,721,029 

1,438,583,707 

1,153,372,108 

971,231,380 




















































IS68 

I8T0 
1871 
1S72 
1873 
1874 


$i5,378,O55'.O06 
17,670.195.000 
18.603,116.600 
30,093,315.000 
26,748,610,000 
30.016,675.000 
39,970.000,000 
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These figures for the New York clearings include the 
stock exchange business, which in 187i comprised about 
40 per cent of the whole. But even deducting this, the 
increase since 1854 is about 150 per cent. The London 
clearings are, I believe, given exclnsive of the stock 
exchange bnsiness, and these show an increase of nearly 
100 per cent in the six years. From these facts, together 
■with the vast increase of railroads, which have stimu- 
lated internal traffic in all countries to a much greater 
extent than is shown in their export or import trades, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the total volume of 
traffic nearly quadrupled in the twenty-five years from 
1850 to 1875.* Further evidence in support of this 
estimate of the increase of traffic is to be found in the 
value of the tonnage and, in the gross earnings of the 
railroads as compared with twenty-five ^ years ago. 
These items for the United States are given in Poor'a 
Eailroad Manual as follows : 



\mlas^. 


Voliifi or 
Tonnage. 


GroBS Earnings 
tram Freight 
nrd PaBsengera. 




10.982 
53,399 
73.623 


$810,73-5.200 

10,875,750.000 

(say) 15,000,000,000 


$39,406,358 






603.065,505 





ot the economizing eipediei 
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EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM No. 3. 

Oold and Silver. The upper double line is intended 
to show the probable aggregate of gold and silver used 
as money in Europe and North America, the presump- 
tion being that nearly the whole increase was of gold, 
the continuous movement of silver to Asia having pre- 
vented any considerable increase of that kind of money 
in Europe or North America, the effects of the increase 
in the production of silver from 1803 to 1874 having 
been neutralized in this respect by the demonetization 
of silver in Germany. 

Stock of Gold as Mcmey. The line of dashes ( ) 

is intended to represent the stock of gold used as money 
in Europe and North America, it being assumed that 
about 80 per cent of the average annual increase of gold 
in the world from 18i8 to 1870 was added to the stock 
in these countries. 

V(^ume of Paper Money. The great fluctuations in 
the dotted line, representingthe volume of paper money, 
are explained by the following facts: First, an increase 
in Austria from 185i to 1858 of about $100,000,000. 
Second, an increase in the United States from 1862 to 
1866 of nearly $1,600,000,000, about $1,000,000,000 of 
this being composed of the 7-30 and compound interest 
notes and the various issues of certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by the treasury, which, though not of the 
same class of paper as the other treasury notes and bank 
notes, did circulate to a very large extent as money. 
The great bulk of this had, however, been retired by 
1869, leaving the stock of paper money in the United 
States about $600,000,000 greater than in 1861, Third, 
an increase of nearly $400,000,000 in France from 1869 
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to 1873. Fourth, an increase in Italy of $300,000,000 
from 1861 to 1876. Fifth, an increase of probably 
§200,000,000 in KiiBsia in the last ten years. Besides 
these greatest additions, there was an increase of about 
$120,000,000 in Germany, and abont $46,000,000 in 
Great Britain, in the whole period, and an increase in 
Switzerland of $11,000,000 to $12,000,000 from 1870 to 
1873 ; $12,000,000 in Belgium from 1872 to 1873, etc. 

Annual Interest. This line has been drawn with 
reference to such events as the civil war in the United 
States and the Franco- Prussian war, concurrent with 
the increase of railroad and municipal debts. 

The courses of the lines in the diagram show the fol- 
lowing changes in the percentage of money to debts, or 
promises to pay money, comparing 1845 with 1875, viz. : 



Percentageof gold and silver to paper money 

Percentage of gold to paper money 

Percentage of aggregate of gold and silver to annual ) 

interest 1" 

Percentage of gold to annual interest ..,...., 

Percentage of gold and silver to all obligations to pay ) 

interest and redeem paper money \ 

Percentage of gold to all obligations to pay interest and ) 

redeem paper money f 
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CHANGES IS THE VALUES OF THE PRECIOUS 

METALS, AND THEIR EFFECTS ON PRICES 

OF COMMODITIES. 



JUST at present the coinmercial and financial world 
13 perplexed with the causes of what is called the 
■■ low price of silver," Miiny are disposed to refer this 
almost wholly to the increase in the production of the 
metal; others more largely to the demonetization of 
silver in Germany ; and still others claim that the 
decline in the value of silver, while it has been greatly 
increased by the above mentioned canses, was primarily 
an erroneous expression for a rise in the value of gold, 
this rise being shown not only in the decline in the 
gold price of silver, but of all commodities. 

One of the most indisputable facts in connection with 
the vast increase in the production of gold from 1849 
to 1854^5 was that it caused a general " rise of prices." 
I have made comparisons of the prices of a nnmber of 
staple commodities in New York city in 1845 with those 
in 1854, and find that the average rise in that period 
w;is over 50 per cent (see tables of prices at the end of 
the book). This rise has been by some attributed to 
changes in the tariff, an assumption which I think is 
to a large extent erroneous. Aside from this there was 
no other feature of that period to which the rise could 
be attributed than the increase in the stock of gold in 
the world used as money. Professor Jevons compared 
the average of prices in 1849 with the average in 1865, 
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and concluded there had been a rise of about 21 per 
cent, and his opinion was that the real permanent rise 
due to the increase of gold was about 21 per cent. I 
do not see how it is possible to avoid the conclusion, 
after investigation, that this estimate of the rise of 
prices was too low, and I have prepared the following 
table of average prices of thirteen leading articles in 
Kew York city either about the end of December, or 
in the iirst weeks of January following, in each one of 
three years of each period. Thus, the average price of 
a ton of iron in the winters of 1845-6-7 was $36; in 
the three winters of 1854-5-6 it was $33 ; in the three 
winters of 1873-4-5 it was $28. Coal and iron were 
the only exceptions to the general rise of prices. Eut 
even including these, the general rise of prices in the 
period 1854-6 over 1845-7 was 58 per cent. 

(IN 







CITYJ, 






Artie,.. 


Qiianmiea. 


p„»a.. 




30 bushels.... 
50 bushels.... 

6 tons 

1 ton 

100 bushels.... 
30 barrels .... 
40 barrels .... 

1000 pounds 

TOO pounds 

500 pounds 

500 pounds.... 
100 pounds. . . . 
2O0 pounds 


«„. 


,S^. 


S 


Wheat 


30 
38 
21 
33 
29 
33 
33 
80 
35 
27 
28 


$6.1 
40 
24 
33 
41 
43 

■66 
37 
4.5 
i5 
31 
66 


$36 
















Pork 


50 






Sugar (N. 0.) 


50 






Wool 












Averages 


$31 


Ud 


$45 
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Advance in 1854^6 over the average of 1845-t, 58 
per cent. 

In the period 1873-5 prices in gold were still 46 per 
cent above the average of 1845—7. 

It is true New York was not the world; but its 
markets were governed by those of the rest of the 
world, and after making all due allowance for the effects 
of causes local to the United States (the tariff, the influx 
of emigrants, etc.), it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the general rise of prices due to the increase of 
gold in 1854r-6 was over 40 per cent. The values of 
the precious metals can be measured only by their ex- 
changeable value for other commodities, and this gen- 
eral rise in the values of commodities was the index of 
the depreciation in the value of gold which Chevalier 
and others were predicting, but which in fact had 
already come while they were arguing ahout it. At the 
latter date, with which Professor Jevons made his com- 
parison of prices, the average product of gold had de- 
creased 825,000,000 or $30,000,000 per annum, and the 
excessive depreciation of its value was being recovered 
by reason of various causes. First of these was tlie 
vast increase of traiBc, and the consequent necessities 
for the metal as a circulating medium. Second, the 
greatly increased use of gold in tlie arts. But in 1860 
began a series of events which exercised an immense 
influence to advance prices of commodities, independent 
of the recovery in the value of gold. The first of these 
was the war of Italian liberation in 1860 ; next the civil 
war in the United States, lasting from 1861 to 1865; 
next the Austro-Prussian war in 1866. These three 
wars caused an aggregate destruction of life and prop- 
erty in six years scarcely equaled by any preceding 
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period of twenty years ; in fact, at the beginning of the 
Italian war the peace of Europe had not been disturbed 
by any great war since that in the Crimea, ending in 
1856, These events were the main cause of a further 
advance in prices of commodities, which for a time 
concealed the rising value of gold. The waste of the 
ware and the diversion of industry had diminished the 
stocks of commodities, and their prices rose in propor- 
tion for some time after the destruction had ceased. 
The decline in prices of commodities was again deferred 
by the Franco-Prussian war, ending in 1871, the great- 
est effects of whieli, however, were apparently overcome 
by 1872-3. It was then tliat the eifects of the dimin- 
ishing stock of coin, the increase of obligations to pay 
money, together with the increasing stock of commodi- 
ties, began to show themselves in various minor panics 
in Europe, preceding the culmination, in 1873, in tlie 
United States. From 1867 to 1872 there had been aa 
average decline in the currency prices of all leading 
commodities in New York of from 30 to 35 per cent 
from the prices of 1867-8. This, it is true, was mainly 
the effect of the appreciation of the paper currency 
(which advanced from an average value of 70 cents on 
the dollar in 18fi7 to an average of 89 cents in 1873 — 
27 per cent); but I think not wholly. The average of 
prices in 1875-6 was about the same as in 1851-2 ; but 
this latter period was before the whole rise caused by 
the increase of gold had been experienced. Prices had 
been much higher from 1854 to 1860. 
y It will periiaps be said that if the theory of a depre- 
ciation in the price of gold in the period from 1845 to 
1854 was correct, it should have been shown in a rise 
iu the gold value of silver. But this was prevented by 
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the feet that at that period Bilrer was the principal 
metallic currency of Europe. Great Britain had de- 
monetized silver in 1816, hut the great bulk of the 
metallic cnrreney of the continent was silver. The 
legal value of this as compared with gold being perma^ 
nent, the value of silver as money was tied to that of 
gold, and fell with it. Or, viewing it from the opposite 
side, we may say that the depreciation of gold was 
greatly diminished by its fixed legal value relatively to 
silver. Had gold been the exclusive standard of values 
in 185i, the rise in prices of commodities would have 
been twice as great. The result of the severance of the 
two metals, by the demonetization in Germany, and 
practically in Fi-ance, at a period when the stock of gold 
is diminishing, has been a decline in prices of all com- 
modities — including silver, which has been largely 
reduced in some countries to the condition of a com- 
modity. 

The demonetization of silver is not, of course, the 
sole cause of the decline of prices in the last four years. 
The vast load of war debt accumulated in Europe and 
the United States from 1860 to 1871 was steadily in- 
creasing the rates of interest for money. During that 
period the United States, Italy, Austria and France 
were in the market for enormous sums. The capital or 
wealth which they borrowed was destroyed in the wars, 
hut the taxes were increased to pay high rates of 
interest on what no longer existed, and therefore was 
no longer the means of increasing the wealth of the 
world. The difference between the effects of the 
agencies which have produced the railroad debts and 
those which have produced the war debts is apparent. 
The former class represents something that is still in 
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existence and operating to aid iii the creation of the 
wealth to pay interest on the principal. The latter 
represents something that has been annihilated, the loss 
not being felt at once, but deferred and distributed over 
a number of years in the taxation to pay interest. It 
was this which, about 1872, began to make an increas- 
ing demand for the precious metals to reimburse capi- 
talists for the cost of the wars. Philosophers may argue 
that gold and silver are only measures of values, and 
that one dollar of gold will measure a thousand dollars' 
worUi of commodities as well as one, but it is also true 
that the desire for the actual possession of anything that 
seems to be getting scarce imparts to it an adventitious 
aud phenomena! value. Such was the case in 1872-3, 
when capitalists began to doubt the ability of the nations 
to pay the greatly increased load of annual interest. It 
was this doubt which caused the first reaction, and the 
reaction onee started, the cause reproduced itself and 
acquired momentum as it progressed. The first cause 
of the great reaction in 1873 was the immense load of 
war debts, but this has unquestionably been greatly 
aggravated in the last two years, and more especially in 
1876, by the demonetization of silver. 

The conclusion, then, is that the "decline in the value 
of silver" is in fact almost wholly the result of an 
equal divergence in the values of the two metals. The 
diminished stock of metallic money available in Europe, 
resulting from the demonetization of silver, has en- 
hanced the value of gold and diminished the value of 
silver. Both metals have, for centuries, been main- 
tained at an average value as money far above their 
intrinsic value as commodities. Money must be not 
only a standard of values, but a circulating medium. 
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Either increased iise or diminished supply may cause a 
rise in the value of the thing used. Hence, if the work 
of $4,000,000,000 of gold and silver be delegated to 
82,000,000,000 of gold, the gold will rise in value and 
the silver will depreciate, I conclude, tlierefore, that 
the change in the relative values of the two metals is 
due to the demonetization of silver ; and that if gold, 
instead of silver, had been demonetized by Great 
Britain and Germany, the value of gold would have 
fallen and that of silver would have appreciated. 

In March, 1876, a select committee was appointed by 
the British Parliament "to consider and report upon 
the causes of the depreciation of the price of silver," 
The committee immediately began its inquiries and 
continued them about one month, during which they 
held six sessions, and called in for examination the fol- 
lowing persons : Messrs. Henry Waterfield, Sir Hector 
Hay, Stewart Pixley, Robert Giffen, Frederick G. "Wi3- 
kins, Patrick Campbell, Robert Wigram Crawford, 
Gustavus Peitseh, Samuel Seldon, William Robinson, 
Colonel Henry Hyde, J. T. Mackenzie, Ernest Seyd 
and Walter Baghot, all persons of high repute in mat- 
ters of statistics relating to money and finance. The 
report of the committee, printed in July, made a large 
folio volume of two hundred pages, equal to probably 
fifteen hundred pages of an ordinary 12mo book, and 
containing an enormous mass of figures and estimates 
in the papers put in by the witnesses. 

The substance of the information on the question 
under consideration was, however, summed up in the 
following few paragraphs on page vr of the committee's 
report, viz. : 

" Your committee are of the opinion that the evi- 
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" dence taken conclusively shews that the fall in the 
" price of silver is due to the following causes : 

" (1) To the discovery of new silver mines of great 
" richness in the State of Nevada. 

" (2) To the introduction of a gold currency into 
" Germany in place of the previous silver currency. 
" This operation commenced at the end of 1871. 

•' (3) To the decreased demand for silver for export 
" to India. 

"(4) That the Scandinavian governments have also 
" substituted gold for silver in tlieir currency. 

" (5) That the Latin union, comprising France, Bel- 
"gium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece, have since 1847 
" limited tiie amount of silver to he coined yearly in 
'• the mints of each member of the union, suspending 
" the privilege formerly accorded to all holders of silver 
"bullion of claiming to have that bullion turned into 
"coin without restriction. 

" (6) That Holland has also passed a temporary act 
" prohibiting, except on account of the government, the 
" coining of silver, and authorizing the coining of gold." 

*' It will be observed that two sets of causes have been 
" simultaneously in operation. The increased produc- 
" tiou of the newly-discovered mines and the surplus 
" thrown on the market by Germany, have affected the 
" supply. At the same time the decreased amounts 
" required for India and the decreased purchases of sil- 
" ver by the members of the Latin union, have affected 
" the demand. A serious fall in the price of silver was 
" therefore inevitable." 

"It is, however, an important and remarkable fact, to 
" which it may be convenient to call attention at once, 
" that though the increased production of silver in the 
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" United States is a fact beyond question, no increase 
" of imports of silver from tlie United States to Great 
" Britain has taken place since the year 1873, when the 
" average price of silver was still 59J(?. per ounce. 
" Indeed the amount of the imports of silver into Great 
" Britain from the United States for the year 1875, viz. : 
" £3,092,000, is the smallest since the year 1869. In 
" the same way, though the new currency laws of Ger- 
" many affected a vast silver coinage, the sales of silver 
" actually made up to the 26th of April in the present 
" year do not appear to have exceeded £6,000,000 dis- 
" tributed over several years. Your committee, in 
*' pointing to these circumstances, are far from saying 
" that the impression produced on the minds of the 
"dealers in silver was not justified by the causes in 
" operation." 

It will be seen that of the "six causes" enumerated 
by the committee as operating to depreciate the value 
of silver, four are really the same thing, viz. : the move- 
ment in Europe by Germany, leading the Scandinavian 
States, to demonetize silver. The decreased demand for 
silver for export to India seems to be rather one of the 
results of the original decline caused by the demonetiza- 
tion, than an independent cause. The discovery of new 
mines in Nevada, mentioned by the committee as the 
first cause, is acknowledged to be only a source of appre- 
hension, but not yet of any increased supply of silver. 

It is admitted, even by those who liave at times 
advocated an exclusive gold standard,* that it is impos- 

« Probalily, It ihore were Rold enongh for oil the world, it woold be best that 
there sbould he only a ainsic etandard of valne throughout the world, and that 
oriG-goia. But Ihis i? irapos,<Mfi. Somo have doubted whether there is gold 
enough even fnr tbo nations which now intend to use it; and there oerUlnly i< 
not enough for all tlie world,— Zondon Economist. 
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sible for all nations to have the exclusive gold standard. 
The unavoidable result, tlierefore, of the adoption of 
the exclusive gold standard by a few of the leading 
nations possessing the financial preponderance of the 
world is to compel the remaining nations to practically 
adopt silver alone. But at the same time the demone- 
tization of silver by a few leading coiiniicrcial nations 
depreciates the metallic currency and the money obliga- 
tions of the nations using silver as a standard of values. 
This disorganizes international trade and is a direct 
blow at all international relations.* The divergence in 
the respective values of the two metals is the measure 
of the divergence of national interests. The tendency 
of all this is to diminish the intercourse of nations and 
remand the world to the old narrow ideas of the neces- 
sary antagonism of the people of different countries. 

The original establisliment by law, in Great Britain,! 
France and the United States, that the legal values of 

■ The Londm Economist dpacribed the effects on the East India trade of the 
decline tn the value of ailvcr, in Ihe flrst two months of ISiS, aa follows, viz.: 

The coueequence of the low value of eUver ia that lh« inle of osBhniijw (in 
CaltHi.tai la uoiv is. 9a. Ifar. per rupee (or less), the loweat or almost the lo\n-i^l 
ever known. And tbia operatee a;* a direct dlEConragement to ahip good^ to 
India. These goods are paid for In rnpeea, and when the mBrchont wanla to 
bring home Ihoee rupees to England he flnda that they do not go bo far as Ihoy 
nsed to do. He baa to pay mnch more for every «l,OnO bill on England, and 

If new ailver should still continne to eomo into market the same proccas 
mast go on. The fltet step must bo InccssaHtly repeated. The value of the 
rupee must t\ill as againat aterilug money; Instead of helnj; Is. 9d. it may fall 
to IB. lid. 

The Indian revenue Is received in silver, and, therefore, the lesa far silver 
goes In bnylug, the poorer will the Indian !;ovemmcnt be. And this la of more 
instant importance to the Indian government than almost any other, becauae 
its foreign payments escced those of moat Eoveramenta, and those paymenta 
are mnde in gold. It haa to pay interest in gold on a verylar^o debt in England, 
to pay home salaries, maintain home dsp6t>. and boy English goods and stores 
all In gold; and the lesa valuable silver Is In comparison with gold, the lesi 
eflSctual for theae necessary purpoaoa will the Indian revenue he, 

1 Abrogated In Great Britain by the law of 1816. 
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gold and eilver should be as 1 of gold to 15J of silver, 
was the result of nearly two hundred years' observation 
of the following facts, viz., that the intrinsic value of 
each metal aa a commodity, aside from its uses as eur- 
reney or money, was continually fluctnatiiig in accord- 
ance with the increase or decrease of its production, but 
that this increase or decrease of production, and con- 
sequent increase or decrease of value, was never tiie 
same in both metals at the same time. The experience 
was that when the production of gold had diminished, 
that of silver had either remained stationary or in- 
creased, and vice versa. There was no theory to show 
that this should necessarily be the case, but such was 
and had been the fact for over two )mndred years. In 
order to prevent wide fluctuations in the standard of 
values, it was songht to establish a bond between the 
values of the two metals, so that the diminishing value 
of the one might be checked by eitlier the stationary or 
the increasing value of the other. Experience had 
shown that the average commercial value of sih'er had 
been as 15^ of silver to 1 of gold, and that though 
either one might temporarily change in value so as to 
change this relative vahie, it wonld certainly come back 
to it sooner or later if hoth metals were equally used as 
monei/. As previously remarked, the values of both 
metals is to a very large extent fictitious ; there is no 
other use, than as money, that wonld warrant more than 
one-fourth the present values of either gold or silver. 
The depreciation of 29 in the 100 of the value of silver 
(or the increase of 41 per cent in the value of gold, 
whichever one may choose to call it) which took place 
from October, 1874, to July, 1876, mainly as the result 
of the demonetization of silver by Germany, proves it. 
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It waa, therefore, to prevent fluctuations in the standard 
of values that the two metals were, so to speak, "yoked 
together" by the legal establishment of their values as 
permanent at 15J to 1. It was believed, and experience 
has proven, that if both metals were equally used as 
money, this relative valuation was the point from which 
there would be the least departure. During the dis- 
cussions of this subject in Congress (1875-6) there 
seemed to be a disposition on the part even of the 
advocates of the double standard to change the relative 
legal values of gold and silver by the coinage of a 
larger silver "dollar," as compared with the gold "dol- 
lar." But any departure from the standard of 15^ to 1 
is the same in principle — only less in degree — as the 
complete demonetization of either of the metals.* To 
meddle once with a rule established by the experience 
of centuries, only makes the necessity of meddling 
again at some future time. 

The following table is from the annual report for 
1875 of the United States Commissioner of Mining 
Statistics : 

' The law or April. 1192, provldiia that the ratio of gold lo Ellver in all coins 
currcntnsmoney in theUnitGd Slates "eliall be as "fifteftt lo one," and for 40 
years the ellver flollar ot tlic United States was of tliat proportlonfll value. Bur 
by the reduction fn weight of the gold eolns the ratio wae increased to 18 to 1. 
The euheequent laws regulating the valnea of coina had changed this to 15.9S8 
to 1 In l^T, wblcb coutlnued to be the ratio until the coinage of the trade dollar 
ODder the law of Fehmary, 1873, made it 16.^ to 1. 
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The foregoing table only gives average annual values ; 
but in order to show the fluctuations caused by the in- 
crease of gold from 1848 to iSo3-5, and also the mucli 
greater ones caused by the demonetization of silver in 
Germany, I have made tlie following table, showing thii 
j)er cent of premium on each of the metals as expressed 
in the value of the other at various periods ; 
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EXPLANATION OF DtAGRAM No. 3. 

Ill diagram No. 3 I have endeavored to make ap- 
parent what has been the progress of the values of the 
precious metals as compared with the values of com- 
modities, and the principal causes which have at different 
times affected the values of each, the varying dift'ereuce 
between the lines being what is understood as tlie 
"rising or falling of prices," 

The upper line in the diagram — the line of dashes 
— begins with prices at what might be called "zero" 
in 1845 to 1847 ; the rise of the line through 1851-2-3- 
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4-5 indicates tlie increased demand for and consiiiup- 
tion of all sorts of commodities incident to the gold 
hunting fever which prevailed throughout the world. 
The great rise from 1860 to 1867 was largely the effect 
of the general progress of civilization and the general 
increase in the scale of expenditure in social life. But 
of the special events which increased the demand for 
and values of commodities, the four gi-eafc wars men- 
tioned were the most potent. These were the causes 
whieli operated to increase the values of commodities 
independent of the increase or decrease of the stock 
of precious metals. These created a demand for new- 
articles, viz. : munitions of war, and diverted labor from 
its usual employments to supjOy them ; the reenlt being 
an increased demand for labor, and consequently an 
increased cost. The demand for labor continued tem- 
porarily after the wars to supply tlie waste incident to 
them. But this being done there was no longer so 
much employment, the supply of commodities became 
excessive, resulting in a decline of prices and of the 
wages of labor. (TJie "rise of prices" indicated at 
this period refers, of course, to prices in gold — the 
rise in currency prices was much greater.) 

But now taking the two lower lines, the continuous 
one representing the value of gold as compared with 
the values of commodities, and the dotted one repre- 
senting the value of silver as compared to gold and 
also to the values of commodities, we see a great de- 
scent in the lines of both from 1850 to 1855-6. Silver 
declined because its value was "tied to the value of 
gold " by the laws then in force in the United States, 
France, and practically in the greater part of Europe, 
making one ounce of gold legally equai to from fourteen 
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to sixteen of silver.* Silver being the money of ne 
all Europe, its value sustained the value of gold, 
prevented a mneh greater decline. 

Tlie whole difference between these values of 
precious metals and the values of commoditieB 
called " the rise of prices." 

' The following table ahowa tho relative legal valnee of gold and ell' 
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But the value of gold began to rise with the in< 
of traffic and debts. The change in the money standard 
of Great Britain to one of gold alone in 1816 had as 
yet produced but little effect on the world at large. 
But aa great debts increased, and as immense sums 
began to be negotiated in London, t]iis law of 1816 
began to operate to increase the demand for gold to pay 
interest in the only metal that England recognized as 
the standard of values. The evidence of this advance 
in the value of gold is in the fact that it soon rose above 
that of 1 to 15^ of silver. The lines of the two metals, 
as shown in the diagram, had crossed each other about 
1850, and now again they crossed about 1862, indicating 
that the " golden era " had ended, and that the " era of 
golden debt " had begun. The success of Germany in 
the war with France gave the former the means of 
attempting to follow in the footsteps of England. Ger- 
many demonetized silver, and depended upon the 
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$1,000,000,000 she was to get from France as a war 
penalty, for the means of substituting gold for about 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000 of her silver currency. 
France was not only obliged to borrow gold of all the 
surrounding nations, but to hoard all she could to avoid 
being obliged to accept a metallic currency of silver 
which had become depreciated by the opei'ation of the 
laws of England and Germany. Thus the appreciation 
of gold went on, but even yet was to a considerable 
extent held down by the use of silver in the larger part 
of Europe; but with the beginning of 1876, when the 
new laws in Germany went into full operation, and 
Germany began to sell off about §360,000,000 of silver, 
the two metals parted company. Silver declined until 
in July, 1876, it was nominally quoted as low as 46 
pence per ounce, and gold was left as the only measure 
of values in the leading commercial countries of Europe, 
Great Britain, France and Germany. Debts and the 
interest on them are payable in those countries only in 
gold. In the United States they have been made pay- 
able (by the coinage law of February, 1873,) in promises 
to pay gold, viz. : in United States treasury notes. Thus 
this increased demand for gold, present and prospective, 
(made prospective in the United States by the specie 
resumption act of January, 1875,) has increased its 
value. Debts are paid with commodities, biit not until 
the commodities have been exchanged for money — gold. 
The decline of prices since 1873-3 is explained by the 
increased value of gold. The first efi'ect was to cause a 
collapse in " speculative securities," viz. : bonds of rail- 
roads, etc., which were based on the expectation of a 
continuance of high prices for commodities, or in other 
words, a low value for gold. The losses which followed 
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caused panic and a decrease in manufacturing industry 
and improvement enterprises. This diminished em- 
pJuyment for labor and necessarily decreased the con- 
sumptive demand for all commodities. This again 
caused still farther cessation of industry and a fni-ther 
decrease of demand for commodities. Theorists have 
been jangling for three years about the cause of the 
reaction which began in 1872-3, and the decline of 
prices which has continued almost without inteiTuption 
since. These causes are, however, not obscure. The 
progress of the physical sciences and of labor-saving 
inventions has undoubtedly had an important tendency 
to reduce the prices of nearly all manufactured articles 
and, to a small extent also, the values of raw materials. 
But the increased burden of debt, the increase of traffic 
(thus req^uiring a larger volume of the circulating 
medium), and the demonetization of silver, have all 
contributed to increase the value of gold beyond its 
equitable value as a measure for values of commodities. 
The era of golden debt, like the era of gold, has had 
its culmination, and the causes at work now are prepar- 
ing the way for some new era in linaneial aftairs wliich 
will, in all probability, be as unique as either of the 
two which have preceded it. Ko man can yet foresee 
what it is to be. It is, however, not difficult to distin- 
guish a few tendencies that must continue to operate 
toward the new development. The first of these is 
the decline in the rates of interest for money in order 
to reduce the burden of funded and mortgage debt 
everywhere. This will be accomplished partly by the 
repudiation and complete loss of a very large portion 
of the existing volume of funded debts, and partly by 
the concentration of capital {seeking safety rather than 
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high rates of interest) on a sraalliT amount of debt. 
Another tendency that must continue, is the necessity 
for supplementing the stock of gold in the world with 
the stock of silver, and a universal recognition of both 
metals as money at about the same relative values they 
maintained prior to the era of gold. Until these things 
are accomplished, "prices" will continue to decline and 
the commercial world will be in distress. A great war 
in Europe would aiford temporary relief by creating an 
extra demand for commodities, partly as munitions of 
war and partly to supply new stocks in place of those 
destroyed. But this would neither reduce the burden 
of interest on funded debts nor increase the stock of gold 
or silver, nor in any way decrease the demand for the 
precious metals. On the contrary, some nations would 
be obliged to pay interest in gold on the cost of the 
war, viz. : the value of the property destroyed and the 
industry diverted from its proper channels. Thus while 
a great war would temporarily cause a rise in prices, this 
would only be a reason for their ultimately declining 
to a lower point than before the war. Financiers and 
statesmen have taken an exceedingly narrow-minded 
view of this era of debt. Wbile they have not failed 
to call attention to the magnitude of debt, it has only 
been in a tone of reproach to the commercial and finan- 
cial community for indulging in what has been termed 
an -^ inflation of credit." The truth, however, is that 
the greatest part of the present burden of debt was 
created by war. The four great wars since 1860 (viz.: 
the Italian, the Austro-Prussian, the American and the 
Franco-Prussian) increased the national, municipal and 
State debts of the countries involved about seven thou- 
sand niillions of dollars, or over 30 per cent of the total 
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of present iuiided debts in the world. Tlie iocrease of 
debt as the result of wars in the last sixteen years has 
been more than double the increase of debt from tlie 
expansion of the railroad system, and all other national 
and municipal impi-ovenients and enterprises in the same 
time. It is the war debts — not the debts of excessive 
enterprise — that have created the present burden of an- 
nual interest. It is war debts also that are represented 
in all the inconvertible paper money now afloat in the 
world. Now, it is not to be presumed that the " reign 
of peace" has begun, or tliat it will begin any time in 
the next hundred years. In the last quarter of a century 
great wars have averaged leas than five years apart. The 
wars of this period, also, have been more largely finan- 
cial contests than ever before in the history of modern 
civilization. It is a trick of capita! in all countries to 
persuade the people that their honor is at stake in the 
payment of all tiiese war debts at the highest valuation 
the avarice of the holders may set on them. But it is 
plain that a few years more of such war. experience as 
the last sixteen, would place the burden of aimual in- 
terest and the redemption of the paper money beyond 
the ability of the people. Indeed, with gold as the 
exclusive standard of values, it is extremely problem- 
atic^ whether "specie payments" could be maintained 
even in all the countries that do now propose to pay 
interest and redeem paper money in gold. The countries 
tliat propose to do tins are Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the United States. The aggregate of paper 
money in these is about Sl,700,000,000, and the total 
amount of gold does not exceed $1,600,000,000. As- 
suming that an average reserve of 50 per cent would 
sustain the present volume of paper money — by con- 
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stant daily redemptions — at par with gold, it would re- 
quire that an aggregate of $850,000,000 of gold should 
be evenly and constantly distributed in all the countries. 
But with so small a stock, outside of banks and national 
treasuries, the movements of foreign trade would soon 
disturb this distribution of the metal and cause suspen- 
sion again, in one country or another.* 

Even if we state the problem upon a broader basis, it 
is equally difficult of solution, viz.; 

Europe and North America are now using an aggre- 
gate of about S 7,300,000,000 of gold, silver and paper 
money as mediums of exchange. Of this amount over 
$3,100,000,000 is paper promises to pay gold or silver. 
But on just about three fourths of tins aggregate of 
over $3,100,000,000 of paper money, specie payments 

•Earljin the onirent year (1878) the London ffisWiOmia(, referring to the eUu- 
atioD ot the Bank of Franco bb compared with ita position In 1860, eaid : 

And here, Just as in ISiiO, the principal component In the reeery« is the com- 
paratively appreciated metal. The metals have, indeed, changed places: In 1860 
the metal which had aogmented In value was silver; now the motal which has 
increased in value is aoia. But the position of the Bank of France Is, for the 

whicb it would be dangerons to pay away: jnat aa in 1860 it held a much smSjer,' 
though stIH considerable, amount of silver, to pay which would have been 
equally dangerous. 

not feefthi^'dlfflcli'lfy'' If we mly be p^ltte^d w'^Buy lo,^'tu''on™ lower le™l 
altogether. It Is not perplexed by the possibility of having to pay tn the appre- 
cialed metal, for it does not. eicept in minor sums, and when it cliooacB, pay in 
any metal. But as soon aa the Bank ot Prance performa ita legal oWieations, 
the problem which the defective currencj ayatem of France sets beforeit must 
be aolved. There is, indeed, one obvioua mode of aoMng It. There JsBOme- 
thing very alngntar In a fltflleulty which la caused by holdinjr a commodity which 
haaenhaoced in value. The obvluus remedyis to sell It in the marketandto 
otitaln the advantage of that value. If the Banlc of France conld sell its gold 
fijt silver at the present price. It wonid get a large profit; It would have done a 
capital bnlllon transaction on a magniflcent scale, and the shareholders woold 
be laige gainers in consegueace. In 1860 the Emperor Napoleon, to whom the 
accounlsoftheBankof France were then constantly submitted, would not per- 
mit the natural remedy to be tried, and, therefore, the Bank of France bad to 
forego the profit, and to changeaway the dearer metal with the Bank of Enelond. 
But now there can he no choice; the auma to be dealt with are so large that no 
such paulative by eiehange can be thoueht of. If cash payments are to be 
resumed in France, large sales of gold for eilvermust precede and accompany It. 
And the effect of such sales will, of course, be to raise the price of Bilver as 
compared with gold. The circumslances ot the Bank of France will make the 
noaaesslon of mnch allver constantly essential to It, and the effect of this new 
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have been suspended for many years. Even if it were 
possible for Russia, Austria, Italy, France and the United 
States to acquire the coin with which to resume specie 
payments on their respective amounts of paper currency, 
the amount of coin that would be drawn into national 
treasuries for that purpose would cause a contraction of 
over 20 per cent in the aggregate volume of circulating 
medium in the hands of the people of Europe and 
North America. It is beyond reasonable doubt that 
such a change would cause a proportionate enhancement 
of the vast volume of war debts, which would be shown 
in the corresponding decline in the prices of commodi- 
ties. It would require that the peace of Europe and 
America should remain undisturbed for at least ten or 
fifteen years before the industry of the people conld 
produce wealth enough to pay oif this increase in the 
burden of debt and so adjust the values of commodities 
and the value of money to the new basis. The im- 
probability of such a peace is the measure of the 
improbability of the resumption of specie payments in 
all the countries where they are now suspended. 
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The following statement of the outstanding principal 
of the public debt on tlie 1st of January each year, from 
1791 to 1876 inclusive, is taken from tlie annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury (B. H. Bristow) for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1875, the amount for June 
30, 1876, being added from the official monthly debt 
statement : 



Year. 

mi 


Amount. 
$7:,,463,476 53 
77,337.934 68 
80,353,034 04 
78,437,404 77 
80,747.587 30 
83,763,172 07 
83,064,479 33 
79,338.539 13 
78,408,669 77 
83,976.394 35 
83,038,060 80 
80.713,633 25 


Tear. 






... 58,431,413 67 


1733 




. 48,565.406 50 












1796 








4,760,082 03 


1798 


1835 


37,513 05 


1800 


1887 


3,308,134 07 

.... 10,484,321 14 










1840 

1841 

18^ 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


5,330,875 54 


1804 

1805 


86,437,130 88 
83,813,150 50 


.... 13,594,480 73 
.... 20,601,226 28 
33,743,933 00 






23,461,653 60 








1809 

1810 


57,033,193 09 
53,173,317 53 


15,550,203 97 

.... 38 836 534 77 


1813 


45,309,737 90 


1849 

1850 

1851 


.... 63,061.858 69 


1814 


81,487,840 34 
99,833,660 15 
137,334,933 74 
133,491,965 16 
103,406,633 83 
95,539,648 38 
91,015,566 15 
89,987,437 66 


68,304,790 02 








1817 


1854 


43,343,333 43 

. 35,686,956 6S 


1819 

1830 

1831 


ISoli 

1857 

1858 


31,973,587 90 

38,699,831 85 

44,911,88103 








64;842,387 88 




90,369,777 77 










.... 524,176,418 13 








1837 


73,987,357 30 


1864 


1,815,784,370 57 
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. . 3,CSO,047,869 74 
, . . 2,7711,336.113 69 

.. a,G78,lS6,103 87 

... 2,611,687,851 19 

. . . 3,688,453,313 84 

3,480,673,437 81 



1874 

1875 

1876, June 3t 



, 3,353,351,338 78 
,'3.334.483,898 30 
.* 3,351,690,468 48 



The total debt, including all outstanding obligatione 
of the government, reached its maximum in 1866, when 
it aggregated $2,773,236,173. But the total interest- 
bearing portion of the debt aggregated at the same time 
only S2,339,954,160. 

The reduction in the total annual interest since the 
aggregate of interest-bearing and uon-interest-hearing 
debt reached its maximum has been as follows, viz.: 





principal. 


l.o.e. 


18 J n 3U 

IBW 

1869 

18 

18 1 

187 

18 3 

1874 

1875 

1876 


$" 6 8 1 6 603 
3 611 687 851 
n o88 45" 313 
3 481 6 3 437 

2 3SS 411 033 

3 "53 351 338 
3 ^4 48" 993 
3 351 690 468 

"6" 84 531 
" 1 8 700 HI 


$143,781,593 
140,404,045 
130,694,243 
139,385,498 
135,576,585 
117,357,839 
104,750,638 
98,799,144 
98,003.16! 
95,104,369 



„ the amOT,«t here stated «8 the outBt«odlnH prihcipsl ol the publl 
deposit outBtandma on the 30tb or June. 
$31,730,000 in 18T3. 158,760,000 i> 



are included 

under act of Junes, 1873. 

and $59,415,000 in 1975, foi 



shich H 



special dcpos' 



redeniptioi 

».=^^..... -. -- rtiflcateg, ae a mati 

rri^Trrof the public debt, hut being oCset hy noU 
idemptiou. should properlj be deducted from tt 
ebl in matins comparison with former years. 
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IN 1874 Dr. Edward Young, Chief of tlie National 
Bureau of Statistics, made an estimate of tlie amount 
of American national, state and corporate bonds held in 
Europe at the close of 18T3, and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the amount then was, in round figures, twelve 
hundred milHon dollars. By a memorandum sent to 
the writer of this in August of this year (1876), Dr. 
Young estimated the amount of the foreign indebted- 
ness of the United States at $1,350,000,000. 

Dr. Young's method of arriving at the estimate of 
$1,200,000,000 of foreign indebtedness at the close of 
1873 is somewhat elaborate, and open to some criticism, 
though it is perhaps as logical a method as any that can 
be devised for approximating to the actual amount, the 
most pertinent objection to his conclusions being that he 
has perhaps estimated the average prices at which Ameri- 
can securities have sold in Europe higher than was actu- 
ally obtained for them.* It is a tolerably well--estab- 

• BiLiKCE OF Trade. -It ianeceesary. In the onUet, toconsiilerthe elementa 
tbal enter into this computation. In the first plllco, we must oscertain the ad- 
verse balance of trade upon tlieaolual apedevalues ot imports and esporte. Ab 
In the flecal year 186* the value of eiporls esceeded that of the ImporlB, the 
period embraced in this iuveatigatlon begins on the 1st July, 1S82. 

(Hure follows h table of tha total importa and espotts of merchandise and 
specie from July 1, leas, to December 31, 18T3, which has been incorporated fn a 
table of the aame Itsma on page 159. for the longer period from June 30. 1843, to 
June 30, 1876. The period selected by Dc. Yonng ahowa an ezcesa of merchan- 
dfse imports over merchandise eiportB.eiclusIve of specie, amonntine to Jl.MO.- 
635,'JSl. This adverae balanee was reduced by the export of t681.MB,l»7 ol 
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lislied fact that while a great many American state, 
municipal and eoi-porate bonds negotiated in London 
since 1865 have sold for about par, a great many more 
have sold for much less, and it is well known that of the 
vast amount of railroad bonds negotiated there since 
1870 more than half of the aggregate amount did not 
net the corporations in the United States over 80 cents 
on the dollar after deducting all expenses. The amounts 
"called up" each month on subscriptions to foreign 
loans in London, as published in the Investors' Manual, 
show that even since the crisis of 1873 the amount of 
American state, municipal, railroad and other corporate 
bonds in London has averaged at least $75,000,000 per 

net sdversQ tialancc of |35B,589.Krl for the 

Ifl take into Iho account tUc following elementa that iiici-caea it, viz,:) 

BBbject during tho past four yeare, the undersigned considcrB an addition ot 3 
pet cent to the total value of ttie importa tor undervalnation and smnggliug as 
an ample alloH-tiDce. It mnet be hornc in mind that neither bnlkynor tree 
goods are emu^led, and that merchandise paying epeciflc rtutle* will not be 
andervBlned. What kind of goods will probably be amuggled? Precious stones. 
Jewelry, watches, silks, fine laces, etc. Aii eiamination of the official returrp of 
the port ot New Tork, published hy this Bureau, will show that the total value 
of free and dutiable merchandise which entered into consumption during tlie 
fiscal jear ended June 30, 18T3, was, in round numbers, (139,000,01X1, 3 per cent 
on which is $13,140,000. The following were the Imports of gaada mosteseily 
Etnuggled: 

PrecloUB stones $S,6TO,368 

Jewelry and all manufactures of gold Knd silver 1,030,810 ' 

Watches and watch movements and materials 3,03».51S 

Silk dress goods 16.353,380 

Total $23,101,770 

which, witti fine laces and embroideries, probably reached 136,000,001). The 
113,000,000 above estimated is equal to 50 per cent of the value of HixiA a1 these 
articles as paid duty. Is it believed that the undervaluations and smuggling of 
such articles as the above named amount to $13,000,000 annnallyl Perhaps, of 
precious stones, jewelry, watches, laces and embroideries it may reach $5,000,000, 
but cannot amount to $^,000,000 on silk goods. It seems evident, therefore, that 
an addition or 3 per cent to the value of imported merchandiae ia Bnffi(4eat to 
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annum; and if we set the aggregate of such bonds 
(exclusive of national bonds) negotiated in Europe since 
1870 at $800,000,000 par value, it will probably be 
below the actual amount, and if the average net pro- 
ceeds of these received by the American corporations be 
estimated at say 85 cents on the dollar, it would show 
$120,000,000 of debt created without any return. But 
assuming that Dr. Young's estimate of $1,200,000,000 
at the close of 1873 was nearly correct, it would place 
the aggregate at the present time somewhere about 
$1,400,000,000. But if his estimate of 80 cents on the 
dollar for all bonds sold prior to 1874 be 10 per cent too 
high, as is thought by some, it would still mafee the 

cover the evastons of the revenae, such addition amounting In the period under 
review to 1146.861,754. 

PttEiOHTs.— The values of the imports of merchandiue, as presented in Ihs 
first table, being those at the potts of shipment, Jt will be proper to add thereto 
tbe amount of trelghtB to the several ports of the United SUtes. As a part is 
brought in American vessels, and as the freight so earned is ao addition to the 
wealtk of the country. It is only neoeseary to coueider, aa another element in 
the computation, the amount of freight received bj foreign ship-owners. Aa 

other bulky articles to 3 or 3 per cent on dress goods, and less than one-half per 
cent on specie, It is difflcnlt to estimate the average aa va/orem rate. On mer- 
chandise the average is not much less than B per cent; but, as nearly all ihe 
specie and the greater part of the dress goods, jewelry, watches, etc., arc brought 
by foreign steamships, which disburse a considerable amount for fuel and ship- 
stores. It is believed that 6 pet cent on the total value of imports ia an estimate 
of approiimate accuracy. Aa the imports In foteign yeesels amounted to 
|3,K1 374,S80, the element of foreign freight will, therefore, cause an irtctement 
of $211,983,456. 

The eiports of domestic products, as given In (he trade reports, are the 
currency values at the several ports of shipment in the United Stales. To 
make these conform to a uniform standard, the values have Iwen reduced to 
gold in the tables above presented. The total amount exported in American 
vessels during the period under consideration was of the value of $1,450,000,000 
In gold, the freight on which, estimated at 8 per cent, amounted io |87,(HXI,000, 
which sum must be deducted from the aggregate of freights carried hy (orelgn 
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ate at present (August, 1876) about $1,500,000,- 
000. Of this amount about one half is presumed to be 
government bonds. 



FOREIGN TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES FOR U 
YEARS. 

Total imports into the United States each year from 
1843 to 1876 inclusive, as stated bj the National Bureau 
of Statistics for each year ending June 30 : 



T.„. 


M.rcM-dbe, 


Specie. 


Total Iraporta. 




$43,438,464 
103,604,606 
113,184,333 
117,914,065 
133,434.349 
148,638,644 
141.306,199 
173,509,636 
210.771,439 


$33,330,335 
5.830.429 
4,070,343 
3,777,733 
24.131,389 
6,360,384 
6,651,340 
4,628,703 
5,453,503 


$64,753,799 




























1851 


316.334,933 



analjelB whtcli baa been made, aa a basis for an Intelli 


ent eetiniate, leads to 




than |OT.OOO,000 nor 


moro IhBn (390,000,000. Lest the undersigned should h 


charged witb a desire 


to reduce Ibe aggregate ot onr foreign debt below tbe ac 




Bum will be used In tbe computation. 





10 roiiDi 



ing iti 



Adverse balance of trade for eleven and a half yeirs t35S5S0 6S4 . 
Allowance for merchandise smuggled and undervalued 14B SM 154 

Freights on imports to (oteign shipowners 311 P^,45S 

interest STOOOOOOO 

Less freights on exports to United States shipowners 87 000 000 

Aggregsle tSSO J33,864 

From the above statement it appears that the debt we owe to Europe, In- 
curred Bluce Julj 1, 186.3, amounts to |930,«IO,000. But owing to the fact that 

securities sold considerably below par. Owing to the wide range in price — 
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Y..,. 




apede. 


Total Im porta. 




1307,440,398 
363,777,363 
287,628,039 
357,808,708 
310.433,310 
348,438,343 

83i;333,'34l 

353,616,119 
389,310,542 
189,356,677 
343,335,815 
316,447,383 
238.745.580 
434,813,066 
395,763,100 
357,436,440 
417,506,379 
435,958,408 
530,223,684 
636,595,077 
643,186,310 
567,406,342 
535,005,336 
460.713,761 


$5,505,044 
4,301,383 
6,939,342 
3,659,813 
4,307,633 
12,461,709 
19,374,496 
7,434,789 
8,550,135 
46,339,611 
16,415,053 
9,584,105 
13.115,613 
9,810,073 
10,700,093 
33,070,47.'! 
14,188,368 
19,807,876 
26,419,179 
31,370,034 
18,743,689 
31,480,937 
38,454,906 
18,900,717 
15,935,453 


$313,945,442 
267,978.647 
804,563,381 
361,468,530 
314,689,942 
360,890,141 
283,613,150 








1856 


1857 

1858 




363;i66!254 
335,650,153 
305,771,799 
252,919,930 












348,5551653 
445.513,158 


1866 






371,634,808 
437.814,255 
463,377,587 
541,493,708 




1870 








663,617,147 
595,861,248 
553,906,153 
476,649,314 











tut difflcnltT in sBcertainlng the ayeragc rate of diBroiiDt But b careftil 
ate eetablialiee the fact that the average discount for the whole period 
m and a balf years) under consideration was ^ecs than ?0 i>sr emt. In com- 
g the aggregate of tliis debt, the par lalue of these securities must be 
tained, and as they sold at an average rate of at least 80 cents on the 
-, it follows that out debt to foreign nations, incurred in the past doien 
. amounts to about f 1.150,000,000. AUiough there wire no national 



le Comi 



iwcalth of Pennsjlva 



1, and probably of Maseachupsl 

and secnrities, were owned 
le subject, it !s helioved that fit 



tion, our aggregate foreign debt amounts to nearly twelve HnKnREo mili 

[It will he borne in mind that the foregoing Is an unojlcial eatlnuile of 
amount of tbe United Stales secnrities— national, state, municipal and corp 
tion — held in foreign countries. The flgnres in the tables have, however, 1 
takin from the records of the bureaa. and are, therefore, trustworthy.] 

EnWilrn TouNO 
—MonttUy Report of the Bareau of StatUliei/m' February., 187!,. 
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3 (specie values). 



,.„^ 


Mercbaudlee. 


Specie tui 
feallioL. 


Total Eiporte, 








$ 84,346,474 
111,300,046 
114,646,606 
113,488,516 
158,648,633 
154,032,181 
145,755,820 
151,898,730 
318,388,011 
209,658,366 
230.976,157 
373,898,000 
375,156,846 
336,964,908 
363,960.682 
324,644,431 


1844 












1846 






1847 .. 










1849 






1850 












1853 












1854 






1855 


































400,122,393 
249,344,913 
237,558,141 
268,121,058 
264,234,529 
233,673.539 
434,903,593 
353,229,597 
375,737,004 
343.256,077 
450,937,434 
541,263,166 
534,055,120 
607,088,496 
706,556.613 
653,334,672 
596,844,995 


1801 






1862 








$303,964,447 
158,837,988 
166,029,303 
348,859,522 
392,361,235 
281,952,899 
386,117,697 
392,771,768 
442,830.178 
444,177,586 
522,479,933 
646,856,926 
579,367,543 
540,838,608 


¥ 64,156,611 
105,396,541 
67,643,236 
86,044,071 
60,868,372 
93,784,105 
57,138,380 
58,155,666 
98,441,988 
79,877,534 
84,608,574 
59,699,686 
73,857,129 
56,506,303 


















1872 

1873 




1876 
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The following figures show the debtor balances against 
and the creditor balances in favor of the United States 
each year for twenty-four years : 



DebtiM Balance. 




Creditor Balance, 




1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1853 
18j4 
1855 
1856 
1857 

mnB 

1859 
1880 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


$19,5iKI,075 




















































13,334,966 

. . 3,070,541 












37,955,938 












15.301,138 






u^ssalm 

10,608,565 


































. . . . 99,318,519 
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MONETARY LAWS 



UNITED STATES. 

Reeislon of all Laws in 1873; Coinage Laivs; Laica Authorizing 

United States NoUa and Bonds; Lairs for National 

Banks and Bank Cvirenq/. 



EEFEEENCE TABLES: 



Tables of Prices for 54 years; Tables of Values of Coins and 

Monetary Units of all Nations; Table of the Average 

Annual Price of Gold from 1862 to 1876; Table 

of the Value of United States Notes 

teith Gold at any Price. 
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KEVISION OF ALL THE PERMANENT LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1873. 



BY an act of Congress, Jiine 27, 1866, the President 
was authorized to appoint three commiseioDers, 
" three persons learned in the law," " to revise, simplify, 
arrange and consolidate all statutes of the United States, 
general and permanent in their nature," This act was 
"revived" by the act of Muy 4, 1870, under authority 
uf which the President appointed the three commis- 
sioners. 

This commission prosecuted its important work by 
striking out all that was obsolete and all that had been 
repealed down to December 1, 1873, and then brought 
the parts of the various laws relating to the same sub- 
jects together under their respective new titles. This 
work was presented to the forty-second Congress, and 
adopted by act of June 20, 1874, which repealed all 
general laws in existence prior to December 1, 1873, as 
follows, viz.: 

(Sec. 5506 ) Ail acts of Congreas passed prior to said 1st day of 
December, 1873, any portion of which is embraced in any section 
of said revision, are heirehy repealed, and the section applica,hle 
thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof; all parts of such acts not 
contained in such revision having been repealed or suspended by 
suhsequent acts, or not being general or permanent in their nature; 
provided, that the incorporation into said revision of any general 
and permanent provision, taken from an act making appropriations, 
or from an act containing other provisions of a private, local, or 
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temporary character, shall not repeal or in any way atfect any appro- 
priation, or any provision of a private, local, or temporary character, 
contained in any of said acts, hut the same shall remain in force; 
and all acts of Congress passed prior to said last named day, no 
part of which are embraced in said revision, shall not be affected 
or changed by its enactment. 

The repeal above referred to, it will be seen, related 
back to December 1, 1873. But in the interim to the 
date of adoption many important amendments liad been 
made to the laws that were revised. Thus tlie " Na^ 
tional Currency Act," or " National Bank Act," wa8 
amended by act of June 20, 1874, abolishing the reserve 
to be held against circulation. This amendment was 
itself portly repealed by the specie resnmption act of 
January 14, 1875. None of this legislation appears in 
the Revised Statutes, and these changes only appear in 
.the Statutes at Large in the form of amendments to a 
law that does not exist in its original form and arrange- 
ment of sections. 

UnJike the laws in regard to the coinage and in 
regard to the issue and redemption of United States 
notes and bonds, there are no questions of general 
importance in connection with the history of the legis- 
lation in regard to the national banks and to national 
bank currency. 

THE FLAN OF COMPILATION 

pursued in the following pages has, therefore, been to 
divide the monetary laws under three heads, viz.: Coin- 
age, United States Wotes and Bonds, and National 
Banks and Bank Currency y — each of these three divi- 
sions being compiled with a different view. Under the 
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head of Coinage are given only such clauses of the laws 
as relate to the weight, fineness and legal tender value 
of United States and foreign coins. Under the head of 
United States Notes and Bonds are given only eucli 
clauses as relate to the character of the obligation on 
the part of the government as a borrower, and the bind 
of payment provided for in the redemption of such 
obligations ; all minor points not having any important 
bearing on these are omitted. But under the head of 
National Banks and Bank Currency are given ail the 
laws now in force regarding the organization and man- 
agement of National Banks and the issue and redemp- 
tion of National Bank Currency. The object, therefore, 
in the compilation of laws under the last mentioned 
head has been to embody in their proper places in the 
Revised Statutes all the amendments passed in the 
interim between December 1, 1873, and June 20, 1874, 
and to strike out all that was repealed in the same time, 
thus making the compilation of laws under the head of 
National Banks and Bank Currency the same as if the 
revision of laws had been continued to June 20, 1874, 
instead of terminating at December 1, 1873. 
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COINAGE. 



rpHE following includes all the clauses of all the laws 
1 of the United States (and the previous Confedera- 
tion of States) from 1781 to 1876, as they relate to the 
Weight, Fineness and Legal-Tender Yahie of United 
States and Foreign Coins. This summary is intended 
as historic of the policy of the government in regard to 
gold and silver coins and the relative values of the two 
metals : 

Articles of Cmfederatum between the States, adopted March 1, 11S1. 

% 1. The United States m Congress aasembbd stall also have 
the sole and exclusive rig-ht and power of regulatdng the alloy and 
value of coin struck hy their own authority or hy that of the respect- 
ive States, ftxing the standard of weight* and meaBures throug-hout 
the United States. 

[By act of the Congress of the Confederation passed August 8, 
1786, and by the ordinance of October 16, 1786, a silver dollar, con- 
taining 375.64 grains of pure silver, was estabhshed as the " unit of 
account," though the Confederation had not established any mint 
and no such coins as were specified by the act were corned anywhere. 
The dollar thus established was intended to be the equivalent of 
43. 6d. sterling, but fell short of it by abont two per cent.] 

The Comtitution, adopted September 11, 1187. 

The Congress shall have power — 

§ 3. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

§ 3. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fis the standard of weiglite and measures. 

No State ahaU coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any ex 
o law, or law inapairing the obligation of contracts. 
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Acl April 2, J79S. 

That tlie money of amjunt of the United States shall be expressed 
. in doilara or units, dimes or tenths, cents or hundredths, and mills 
or thousandths, a, dime being the tenth part of a dollar, a cent the 
hnndredth part of a dollar, a mill the thousandth part of a dollar, 
and that all accounts in the public offices and all proceedings in the 
courts of the United States shall be kept and had in ronformity to 
this regulation. 

§ 4. That a mint for the purpose of a national coinage be and the 
same is established; to be situate and carried on at the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States for the time being. 

§ 5. There shall be, from time to time, struck and coined at the 
said mint, coins of gold, silver and copper, of the following denomi- 
nations, values and descriptions, viz.: Euyles — eaf-k to be of the 
value of ten dollars or units, and to contain 247^ grains of pure or 370 
grains of standard gold. Half eagles — each to be of the value of five 
dollars or units, and to contain 133J grains of pure or 135 grains of 
standard gold. Quarter eagha — each to be of the value of two dol- 
lars and a half dollar, and to contain 61| grains of pmT3 or 67| grains 
of standard gold. Dollars or unto — each to he of the value of a 
Spanish milled dollar, as the same is now current, and to contain 
371^ grains of pure or 416 grains of standard silver. Half rfoi- 
faf« — eadi to be of half tJie value of the doUar or unit, and to con- 
tain ISSJg grains of pure or 308 grains of standard silver. Quarter 
dollars — ta/Ai to be of one fourth the value of the dollar or unit, 
and to contain d2\% grains of pure or 104 grains of standard silver, 
Dismes — each to be of one tenth the value of a dollar or unit, and 
to contain 87^ grains of pure or 41| grains of standard silver. Half 
dismes — each to be of the value of one twentieth of a doUar, and 
to contain ISj^ grains of pure or 20J grains. of standard silver. 
Cento — each to be of the value of one hundredth part of a dollar, 
and U) contain 11 pennyweights of copper. Half <^en(« — eaeh to 
be of the value of half a cent, and to contain 5J pennyweights of 
copper. 

§ 6. The proportional value of gold to silver in all coins which 
shall, by law, be current as money within the United States shall be 
as fifteen to one, a^icording to quantity in weight of pure gold or pure 
silver: that is to say, every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver shall 
be of equal value in all payments with one pound weight of pure 
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respective metals. 

Act Febnmry 9, 1793. 

§ 7. At tke eipiration of three years nest ensuing from the time - 
when the coinage of go\A and silver, ^reeably to the act entitled 
" An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United 
States," shall commence at the mint of the United States (which 
shall he announced by proclamation of the President of the United 
States), all foreign gold coins ajid all foreign silver coins, except 
Spanish milled dollars and parts of such dollars, shall cease to be 
legal tender as aforesaid. (See § 13.) 

§ 8. All foreign gold and silver coins, except Spanish milled dol- 
lars and parts of such dollai-s, which shall be received in payment 
for moneys due to the United States after the said time when the 
coining of gold and silver coins shall begin at the mint of the United 
States, shall, previously to their being issued in circulation, be coined 
anew, in conibrmity to the act entitled "An act establishing a mint 
and regulating the coins of the United States." (See § 19.) 

Act March 2, 1799. 

§ 9. All foreign coins and currencies shall be estimated at the 
following rates, viz.; each pound sterling of Great Britain at four 
dollars and forty-four cents (|4.44); each livre tourmis of France at 
sighteen and a half cents (18M)i each^^onn oi guilder ot the Union 
Netherlands at forty cents (^0); each mark-hanco of Hamburg at 
thirty-three and one-third cents isS%i; each rix dollar of Denmark 
atone hundred (100) cents; each realot plate and each rial of rellon 
of Spain, the former at ten cents and the latter at five cents each; 
each iiitlree of Portugal at one dollar and twenty-four cents; each 
pound sterling of Irelajid at four dollars and ten cents; each tale of 
China at one dollar and forty-eight cents; each pagoda of India at 
one dollar and ninety-four cents; each rupee of Bengal at fifty-five 
and one-half cents; and all other denominations of money, as nearly 
as may be to the said rates or the intrinsic value thereof, compared 
with money of the United States. 

§ 10. All duties and fees to be collected shall be payable in 
money of the United States, or in foreign gold and silver coins at 
the foUovring rates, that is to say: the gold coins of Great Britain 
and Portugal of the standard prior to the year 1793 at the ratfc of 
one hundred cents for eveiy twenty-seven grains of the actual weight 
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thereof; the gold coins of France, Spain and the dominions of Spain, 
of the standard prior to the yeai- 1793, at tliu rate of one hundred 
cents for every twenty-seven grains and two-fifths of a grain of the 
actual weight thereof; Spanish milled dollars at the rate of one hun- 
dred cents for each dollar, the actual weight whereof shall not he 
leas than seventeen (17) pennyweights and seven (7) grains — and in 
proportion for the parts of a dollar; crowns of France at the rate of 
h n 1 ed and t^ ce t f ach mwi th act al w 'ght I f 
I lint 1 l=stlan ^,1 te (18) p nnyw sU and nte (7) 
gi admpportnfthpaitfa vmF Wth.tt 
n f g h 11 b ce 1 1 wh h t hy 1 1 gal 

t nd f th p yn t f all d bt — cipt m ^ f 

pro I mat f th P d t f ft Lnited State th n h 

fgnntV Imp tfdt Ifee f 



-1 I h 3 1 

!}1 Thfregi msuid rrn h aft mti d 

h 11 be tunat d n th mp tat t d t at th f 11 wmg 

te ach rupe f Be gal nd ach rup f B mlay t fifty 

ce t. 'uid ach t 1 1 1 M 1 t h dred inl ghty 

four cents. 

AH April 10, ime. 

§ 13. Foreign gold and silver coins shall pass current as money 
witiin the United States, and he a legal tender for the payment of 
all debts and demands at the several and respective rates following, 
and not otherwise, viz. : The gold coins of Great Britain and Portu- 
gal of their present standard at the rate of one hundred cents for 
every twenty-seven grains of the standard weight thereof; the gold 
coins of France, Spain and the dominions of Spain, of their present . 
standard, at the rate of one hundred cents for every twenty-seven 
grains and two- fifths of a grain of the actual weight thereof. Spanish 
milled dollars at the rate of one hundred cents for each, the actual 
weight whereof shall not be less than seventeen (17) pennyweights 
and seven (7) grains, and in proportion for the parts of a dollar. 
Crowns of France at the rate of one hundred and ten cents for each 
crown, the actual weight whereof shall not be less than eighteen (18) 
pennyweights and seventeen (17) grains, and in proportion for the 
parts of a crown. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasary to cause assays of the foreign gold and silver coins of the 
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(tescription made current by this act, and which ahall issue suhse- 
quentlj to the passage of this act, and shaU circulate in tlie United 
States— at the mint aforesaid, at least once in every year, anil to make 
report of the result thereof to Congi'ess, for the purpose of enabling 
Congress to make such coicB current— if they shall deem the same 
to be proper— at (ieir real standard value. 

§ 13. That ths fin* section of the act entitled "An act regulating 
foreign coins and for other purposes," passed the 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1793, bo and the same is hereby repealed, and the operation of 
the second section of the same act is hereby suspended for and during 
the space of three years from the passage of this act. (See § 7-8.) 

Act March 3, lUZi. 

§ 14. The following gold coina shall be received in all payments 
on account of pubhc lands at the several and respective rates follow- 
ing and not otherwise, viz. : the gold coins of Great Britain and 
Portugal of their present standard, at the rate of one hundred cents 
for every twenty-seven grains, or eighty-eight cents and eight-ninUis 
(88fl per pennyweight; tlie gold coins of France, of their present 
standard, at the rate of one hundred cents for evety twenty-seven 
and one-half grains or eighty-seven and a quarter (87^) cents per 
pennyweight, and the gold coins of Spain, of their present standard, 
at the rate of one hundred cents for every twenty-eight and a half 
grains, or e^hty-four cents per pennyweight. 

§ 15. It shall be the duty of the secretary of the treasury to 
Bause assays of the fbregouig coins to be made at the mint of the 
United States at least once in every year, and make report of the 
result thereof to Congress. 

Act June S.^. 1834. 

§ 16. The following silver coins hill be of the legal valite, and 
shall pass current as money within the United States b> tale for the 
payment of all debts and demands at the rate ot one hundred cents 
the dollar, that is to say, the Mlars of Mexico Peru Chili and 
Central America, of not less weight than four hundred and fifteen 
grains each, and those re-stamped m Brazil of the like weight, of 
not less fineness than ten ounces fifteen pennyweights of pure silver 
in the troy pound of twelve ounces of standard sdver ind the five- 
franc pieces of France, when of not less fineness than ten 110| ounces 
and sixteen (1(5) pennyweights in twelve ounces troy weight of 
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,tod.ri .ilvei. md weighing not to. Iha. three himUrrf ™l 
eighty. four gtnin. eadi- ut the wte of uinety-thiee (98) tent. eaeh. 
S 17 The foUowing gold corns shall p^s current as money in the 
Dnited States, and be receivaWe in all payment, by weight for the 
payment of all debts and demands at the rates lollowing, that is [a 
say ■ the gold corns of Gi^t Britain, Portugal and Brazil, of not less 
than twentr-lwo (22) carat. «ne, at the rate of ninety-four cent, and 
eight-tenth, of a cent (Mr".) per pennyweight; the gold corns of 
France, nine-lonths line, at the rate of ninety-three cent, and one- 
tenth of a <«nl (98,',) per pennyweight, and the gold coin, of Spain, 
Menco and Columbia, of the Snencss of twenty (20) carata, three 
grains and soyen-siiteenths (S,-,) of a grain, at the rate of eighty- 
nine cents and nine-tenths of a cent (89^) per pennywcrght. 

Aa January IS, 1537- 

8 18 The standard for both gold and silver com. of the United 
State, shall hereafter he such that of one thousand parts by werght 
nine hundred shall he of pure metal aird one hundred of alloy, and 
the alloy of silver wins shall be of copper, and the alloy of the gold 
coins shall be of copper and silver, provided that the silver do not 
exceed one-half the alloy. - i., r 

S 19 Of the silver coins, the DoUar shall he of the weight of 
412« goiins; the Half Dollar of the weight of M6M grams; the 
«..«,,. mlar of the weight of 103M grains, the Bim, or tenth 
part of a dollar, of the weight ot 41M grains, and the Hal/ B.me, 
or twentieth part of a dollar., of the weight of 20SS grains. 

5 aO And that DoUars, Half Dollars, Quarter Dollar., Dimes and 

Half Dimes shall be legal tender, ot payment according to their 

nominal value for any sums whatever, ^ ,,,„,,„ o^a 

5 21 Of tie gold coins, the weight ot the Ea,l, shall be 258 

grain.; that of the Half Bank 129 grabs, and of the QmrUr Ea,U 

"'i afTud that for all sum. whatever the Eagle .hall be a legal 
tender of payment for ten dolh»s, the Half Eagle for five dollar., 
and the CJnarter Eagle for two and a half dollam. 

Act Jain 27, ISiS. 

§ 23 In all payments by or to the treasury, whether made here 
or in foreign countnes where it become, necessary to csimpute the 
valne of the pound sterling, it shall be deemed equal to four dollar, 
and cighty.four cent. W 84). 
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Act March 3. 1843. 

§ 34. The following gold coins shall pass current as money in the 
United States and he receivable hy weight for the payment of all 
debts and demands at the rates following, that is to say: the gold 
coins of Great Britain of not I<-ss than nine hundred and fifteen and 
ahaJf thousandths (915}^ 1 000| m fineness, at mnety-four cents and 
aix-tenths (94t'j) ol a cent per i i,nnyweight, and the gold coins of 
France, of not 1ms than ejght hundred ai d ninety-nine thousandths 
(WA) in finenesi at ninety two cent and nine-tenths of a cent 
(93j^) per pennyweight 

The following foreign silvei ujins shall pass current as money 
mfiiin the United States and he receivable by tale for the payment 
of all debts and demands at the rates following, that is to say the 
Spanish pillar dollars and the dollars of Mexico, Peru and BoUvia, 
of not less than eight hundred and ninety-seyen thousandths {-{^i^) 
in fineness and four hundred and fifteen (415) grains in weight at 
one hundred cents each and the five franc pieces of France, of not 
les? than nme hundred thousandths i-^^%%) in fineness and three 
hundred and eighty four (384| grain, in weight, at ninety-three 
(931 cents each 

Act Maich 3, l'*i9 

§ 25. There shaU be from time to time struck and coined at the 
mmt of the United States and the branches thereof— conformably in 
all respects to law, and conformably in aU respects to the standard for 
gold corns now established by law — coins of gold of the following 
denominations and value, viz.: Double Eagles, each to be of the 
value of twenty dollars or units, and Gold Dolhi-x, each to be of the 
value of one dollar, or unit. 

§ 36. For all sums whatever the Double Eagle shall be a legal 
tender for twenty dollars, and the Gold Dollar shall be a lesal 
tender for one dollar. . 

S S7. In a^iusting the weights of gold corns henceforward the 
foUowing deviations from the standard weight shall not be exceeded 
in any of the single pieces, namely: in the double eagles, the eagle 
and the half eagle, one half of a grain; and in the quarter eagle 
and gold dollar, one quarter of a grain; and that in weighing a 
large number of pieces together, when delivered from tie chief 
coiner to the treasurer, and from the treasurer to the depositors, the 
deviation from the standard weight shall not exceed three penny- 
weights in one thousand double eagles; two pennyweights in one 
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thousand eagles; one and one-balf pennyweights in one thousand 
hall' eagles; one pennyweight in one thousand quarter eagles, and 
one-half of a pennyweight in one thousand gold dollars. 

Act March 3, J851. 

§ 38. It shall he lawful to coin at the mint of the United States 
and its branches a piece of the denomination and legal value of 
three cents, or three-hundredths of a, dollar, to be composed of three- 
fourths silver and one-fourth copper, and to weigh twelve (13) grains 
and three-eighths {H) of a grain; that it shall he a legal tender in 
payment of deht« for all sums of thirty cents and under. 

Ad F«britary 31, 1853. 

§ 39. That tlie weight of the Ha!f Dollar, or piece of fifty cents, 
shall be one hundred and ninety-two (193) grains; and tlie Quarter 
Dollar, Dime and Half Dime shall be respectively one-half, one-flflh 
and one-tenth of the weight of the Half Dollar, 

§ SO. The silver coins issued in conformity with the above section 
shall be legal t«nders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding 
five dollars. 

§ 31. From time to time there shall be struck and coined at the 
mint of the United Stat«s and the branches thereof, conformably in 
all respects to the standard of gold coins now established by law, a 
coin of gold of the value of Three Dollars or Units. 

§ 33. And that hereafter the Three Cent piece now authorized by 
law shall be made of the weight of three-fiftieths of the weight of 
the half dollar, as provided in said act, and of the same stejidatd of 
fineness. And said act., entitled "An act amendatory of existing 
laws relative (a the Half Dollar, Quarter Dollar, Dime and Half 
Dime," shall take effect and be in full force from and after the first 
day of April, I8o3, anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 

^W Febni^rii 21, 1867 

§ 33. The standard weight of the Cent corned at the mint shall 
be seventy-two (73) grams or three twentieths of an ounce troy, 
ivith no greater deviahon than four grains in each piece; and said 
Cent shall be composed of eighty eight (88) per centum of copper 
and twelve (13) per centum of mekel And the coinage of the Half 
CeHt shall cease. 
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Afl Febrmri/ 21 18sl 

§ 34, The pieces commonly known ai the quartet, eighth and 
sixteenth of tlie ^piniah pxllai dollat ajii dI the Mexican dollar 
shall be receii able at the Treasury of the United States and its sev- 
eral offices, and at the several post offices and land offices, at the 
rates of valuation following- vu the fourth of a dollat, or piece of 
two reals, at twentj cent'' tlie eighth of a dollar or piece of one 
real, at ten centn and the sixteenth of i doll ir or half real, at five 

§35. Alljoiiiiei ai(s authoniing the i,uitency of foreign gold or 
silver coins, and declaring the same a legal tender in payment of 
debts, are herebg repialed but it shall be the duty of the director 
of the mint to cause assays to be made from time to time of such for- 
eign coins as may be known to i-ommeR* to ditermine their average 
weight, fineness and value, and to embrace in his annual report a 
statement of the results thereof. 

Act April 32, 1864. 

% 36. The standard weight of the cent coined at the mint of the 
United States shall be forty-eight grains, or one tenth of one ounce 
troy, and said cent shall be composed of ninety-five per centum of 
copper and five per centum of tin and zinc in such proportions as 
shall he determined by the director of the minti and there shall be 
from time to time struck and coined at the mint a two-cent piece of 
the same composition, the standard weight of which shall be ninety- 
sin grains, or one fifth of an ounce troy, with no greater deviation 
than four grains to each piece. 

§ 37. The said coins shall be a legal tender in any payment, the 
one cent coin to the amount of ten cents, and the two cent coin to 
the amount of twenty cents; and it shall he lawful to pay out said 
coins in exchange for the lawful currency of the United ^States 
(except cents or half cents issued under former acts of Congress) in 
suitable sums, by the treasurer of the mint, and by such other 
depositaries as the secretary of the treasury may designate. 

Act March 3, 1865. 

§ 38. There shall be coined at the mint of the United States a 
three cent piece composed of copper and nickel in such proportion — 
not exceeding twenty-five (35) per centum of nickel — as shall be 
determined by the director of the mint, the standard weight of which 
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shall be thirty grains, with no fjreatev deviation than four grains to 
each piece. 1 1 il 

§ SS. The said coin shall be a legal tender m any payment to the 
amouBt of sixty cents; and it shail be lawful to pay out said corns in 
ejchange for the lawful currency of the United States (except cents 
or half cents or two cent pieces issued imdor former acts of Congress) 
in suitable suras, hy the treasurer of the mint, and by such other 
depositaries as the secretary of the treasury may designate. Pro- 
tided, Hiat from and after the passage of this act no issues of frac- 
tional notes of the United States shall be of less denomination than 
five cents. 

§ 40. The one and two cent coins of the United States shall not 
be a legal tender for any payment ejtceeding four cents in amount, 
(previous laws to the contrary repealed). 

Act May 16, 1866. 

% 41. There shall he coined at the mint of the United States a 
five cent piece, composed of copper and nickel in such proportion- 
not exceeding twenty-five per centum of nickel— as shall be deter- 
mined by the director of the mint, the standard weig-ht of which 
shall be seventy-seven and sixteen hundredths grains, with no greater 
deviation than two grains to each piece. 

g 43. Said coins shall be a legal tender m any payment to the 
amount of one doUari and it shall be lawful to pay out said coins foe 
lavrful currenqr of the United States in suitable sums, by the treas- 
urer of the mint, and by such other depositaries ds the secretary of 
the treasury may designate 

§ 43, Tliat from and ifter tJie pissage of this act no issues of 
fractional notes of the Umtel SUtes shall be of less denomination 
than ten cente. 

§ 44, It shall be lawful for the treasurer and the several assistant 
treasurers of the United States to redeem in national cmrency, under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the secretary of 
the treasury, the coins herein authorized to be issued when presented 
in sums of not less than one hundred dollars. 

Aet March 3, 1871. 

§ 45. That the secretary of the treasury is required to redeem in 
lawful money all copper, bronze, copper-nickel and base-metal coin- 
age of every kind hitherto authorized hy law, when presented in 
sums of not less than twenty dollars. 
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Acl Febrtinry 12 lh13 

§46. That thp gold cona of the Lmted -^tate^ shall Ip i One 
Dollar Piece, which at the atandarl weight of tnentj five and 
eight-tenths (30y'„J grains shall he the Lnt of ^ at e a. tiuarter 
Eagle, or two and a half doUai piect a Three Dollar Piece j, 
Half Eagle, or five dollai piece an Fagle or ten dollar piece a> d 
a Double Eagle or twenty dollii piew And the Bfindard weight 
of the Gold Dollar shall be tnentj five an 1 eight tenths grams of 
the Quarter Eagle sixtj four and one hali graina of the Three Dol 
lar Piece seventy seven and foir tenths grams of the HJi Fagle 
one hundred and twenty n ne grams, of the Eagli two h indre 1 ii 1 
fifty-eight grains; of the Douhle Eagle five hundred and sixteen 
grains, which coins shall be a legal tender in all payments at their 
nominal value when not below tJie standard weight and limit of tol- 
erance provided in tiiis act, and that when reduced in weight below 
said standard and tolerance shall be a legal tender in proportion to 
their actual weight. 

Any gold coins of the United States, if reduced by naturaJ abra- 
sion not more than a half of one per cent below the standard weight 
after twenty years' circulation, and at a ratable proportion for any 
less period, shall be received at their nominal value at the United 
States treasury. 

§ 41. The silver coins of the United States shall be a Trade Dol- 
lar, a Half Dollar, a Qnarte^ Dollar, a Dime. And the weight of 
the Trade DoUav shall be four hundred and twenty (430) grains troy; 
the weight of the Half DoUar shall be twelve grams and one half of 
s,gram; the Quarter Dollar and the Dime shall be respecUvelj one 
half and one filth the weight of said half dollar; and said cmm shall 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not esceed- 
ing five dollars in one payment. 

§ 48. The standard for both gold and silver coins of the United 
States shall be such that of one thousand parts by weight nine'hun- 
dred shall be of pure metal and one hundred of alloy. The alloy of 
the silver coins shall be of copper! The alloy of the gold coins shall 
be of copper or of copper and silver, but the silver shall in no case 
exceed one tenth of the whole alloy. 

§ 49. The minor coins of the United States shall be a Five Cent 
Piece, a Three Cent Piece and a One Cent Piece. The alloy for the 
five and three cent pieces shall be of copper and nickel, to be com- 
posed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth nickel. The alloy of 
the one cent piece shall be ninety-five per centum of copper and five 
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per centum of tin and Tine, in such proportions aa shall be determined 
hy the director of the mint. The weight of the five cent piece shall be 
seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains troy; of the three cent 
piece thirty grains, and of the one cent piece forty-eight grains. 

§ 50. No corns, eitlier of gold, silver or minor coinage, shall here- 
after be issued from the mint other than those of the denominations, 
standards and weights set forth in this title. 

§ 51. Silver coins, other thaji the trade doUars, shall be paid out at 
the several mints and at the assay oiiice m New York city in ex- 
change for gold coins at par, in sums not less than one hundred dol- 

§ 52. Nothing herein contained shall, however, prevent the pay- 
ment of silver coins at their nominal value for silver parted from 
gold, as provided in this title, or for change less than one dollar in 
settlement of gold deposits. 

§ 53. In adjusting the weights of the gold coins the followiiin 
deviations shall not be exceeded in any smgle piece: In the double 
eagle aad the eagle, one half of a gram ; in the half eagle, the three 
dolhtr piece, the quarter eagle and the one dollar piece, one fourth 
of a grain, and in weighing a number of pieces together, when de- 
hvered by the coiner to the superintendent and by the superintend- 
ent to the depositor, the deviation from the standard weight shall 
not exceed one hundredth of an ounce in five thousand dollars in 
double eagles, eagles, half eagles or quarter eagles, or in one thou- 
sand dollars in three dollar pieces or one dollar pieces. 

§ 54. In adjusting the weight of Uie silver coins the following de- 
viations shall not be exceeded in any smgle piece: In the dollar . 
the half dollar, the quarter dollar and in the dime, one and one-haif 
grains, and in weighing a large number of pieces the deviations 
shall not exceed two hundredths of an ounce in one thousand dollars, 
half dollars, or quarter dollars, and one hundredth of an ounce in 
one thousand dimes. 

§ 55. In adjusting the weight of tlie minor corns provided by this 
title, there shall be no greater deviation allowed than three grains 
for the five cent piece, and two grains for the three and one cent 
pieces. 

§ 56. That all other acts and parts of acts pertaining to the mmts, 
assay oifices and coinage of the United States, inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, ate hereby repealed: Provided, That this act 
shall not be construed to aftect-any act done, right accrued, or pen- 
alty incurred under former acts, but every such right is hereby saved. 
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Act March 3. 1873. 

§ 51. The value of tie sovereign, or pound sterling, shall be 
deemed equal to four dollars eightj-sis cents and six and one-half 
mills; and all contracta made after the first day of January, 1874, 
haaeA on an assumed par of exchange with Great Britain, of fiftj-tbur 
pence to tlie dollar, or four dollars forty-four cento and four-ninths 
cents to the sovereign, or pound sterling, shall be null and void. 

Act March 3, 1875. 

§ 58. That there shall he from time to time coined at the minte 
of the United States, conformably in all respects to the coinage act 
of 1873, a coin of silver of the denomination of twenty cents, and of 
the weight of five grams. That the twenty cent piece shall be a 
legal tender at its nominal value for auy amount not exceeding Eve 
dollars in any one paymerft. Tliat in adjusting the weight of the 
twenty cent piece, the deviation from tlie standard weight shall not 
esreed one and one-half grains. 

AclJul'i 13, 1816. 

§ 59. That the trade dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tendnr. 
(See Subsidiary Silver Coin Bill, page 201.) 
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IX the preparation of the following digest of the laws 
of the United States relating to the issue and redemp- 
tion of United States notes and honds, it was not 
deemed necessary to cite any legislation prior to 1861. 
The amount of national obligations assumed to be yet 
" outstanding " that were authorized by acts prior to 
1861, is unimportant, and it is moreover believed that 
a large proportion of such notes and bonds has been 
destroyed and lost. As far as the public have any real 
interest in the laws relating to the national debt, it is 
confined exclusively to the war debt created since 1860 
and to the Pacific Railroad debt created since 1862. 

None of the laws, except a few of the most impor- 
tant, such as the "Sinking Fund Act," the "Public 
Credit Act," the " Specie Resumption Act " and a few 
others, are given in full, lis the details of printing, 
issuing, signing, and a multitude of other minor provi- 
sions, are not deemed pertinent to the greater questions 
of the contract between the government as a borrowef 
and the note and bond holders as creditors, nor to the 
legal-tender character of notes intended to circulate as 
money. But the object in this division of the compila- 
tion of laws has been to give all the clauses in the acts 
of Congress which have any important bearing on the 
character and redemption of tlie obligations of tlie 
United States issued since 1860, 
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Act June 22, 1860. 

[This a^ authorized the issue of |31,00O,0OU of 6 per cent bonds 
to be used in the redemption of outstanding treasury notes.] 

Act December 11, 1860. 

That the President of the United States be authorized to cause 
treasury notes to be issued for such sums as the exigencies of the 
pubhc service may rec[uire. but not to exceed at any time the amount 
of ten millions ($10,000,000). That such notes shall ho redeemed 
after the expuTation of one year. They shall bear interest, 6 per 
cent per annum. 

Act Fehruarif 8, 1861. 

That the President of the United States be authorized to borrow, 
on the credit of the United States, a sum not exceeding twenty-five 
inJiiions ($25,000,000). That stock shaU be issued for the amount so 
boiTOwed, bearing interest not exceeding 6 per centum per annum, 
and to he reimhursed within a period not beyond twenty years and 
not less than ten yeara. 

Ad March 2, 1861. 

That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorized, at any time within twelve months from the passage of 
this act, to bon-ow, on the credit of the United States, a sum not 
esceedmg ten milhons of dollars: Promded. That no stipulation or 
contract shall be made to prevent the United States from reim- 
bursing any sum borrowed under the authority of this act at any 
time after the expiration of ten years from the 1st day of July next, 
by the United States giving three months' notice, to be pubhshed 
in some newspaper published at the seat of government, of their 
readiness to do so; ajid no contract shall be made to prevent the 
redemption of the same at any time after the expiration of twenty 
years from the said Ist day of July next, without notice. That stock 
shall be i.ssued for the amount so borrowed, bearing interest not 
exceeding 6 per cent per annum. 

Act July 17, 1861. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to borrow, on the 
i-redit of the United States, witiiin twelve months, a sum not exceed- 
ing $350,000,000, for which he is authorized to issue coupon hoiiih 
or registered bonds or treasury notes in such proportion as he may 
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deem advisable. The bonds t« bear interest not exceeding seyen 
per cent per annnm, payable semi-annually, irredeemable for twenty 
years, and after that at the pleasure of the United States, and the 
treasury notes to be of denominations not less than #50, payable 
three years after date, with iaterest at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent per annum. And the Secretary may also issue, in 
exchange for coin, treasury notes of a less denomination than $50, 
not bearing interest but payable on demand at the assistant treas- 
uries of the United States — or treasmry not«s beating interest at the 
rat« of 3.65 per cent per annum, payable in one year from date and 
exchangeable at any time for treasury notes (7-30b) for f50 and 
upward. 

That the Secretary is authorized whenever he ihall lepm it 
expedient, to issue, in exchange for com or in payment of pubhc 
dues, treasury notes of any of the di, nominations hereinbefore speci 
tied, bearing interest not exceeding s x per cent per annum and 
payabkat any time not exceeding twelvemonths from lite that the 
amount of notes so issued sliall at no time exceed f ^,000,000, 

Acl August S, 1861. 

Tlxat the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue bonds of 
the United States, bearing interest at six per cent per annum, and 
payable at the pleasure of the United States after twenty years from 
date. If any holder of treasury notes bearing interest at the rate of 
seven and three-tenths per cent per annum desire to exchange the 
same for said bonds, the Secretary may, at any time before the 
maturity of said treasury notes, issue to said holder, in payment 
thereof, an amount of said bonds equal to the amount due on said 
treasury notes ; nor shall the whole amount of such bonds exceed the 
whole amount of treasury notes bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent interest issued under said act (of July 17, 1861). 

Act Februarn 12, 1862. 

Hat the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the $50,000,000 
of notes payable on demand of denominations not less than five 
dollars, authorized by the acts of July IT and August 5, 1861. is 
authorized to issue Uke notes to the amount of $10,000,000 — said 
notes shall be deemed part of the loan of $350,000,000 authorized 
by said acts. 
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Act Fehruai-i/ 95, 1S63. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is tereby anttorized to issue, 
on the credit of the United States, one hundred and fifty millionB of 
dollars of United States notes, not beariner interest, payable to bearer, 
at the Treaaurj of the United States, and of such denominations as 
he may deem expedient, not less thaii five dollars each; Pivvide/I, 
Jioieei'er, That fifty millions of said notes shall be in lieu of the 
demand treasury notes authorized to be issued hy the act of July 
seventeen, eighteen hundred and sisty-one; which said demand notes 
shall be taken up as rapidly as practicable, and the notes herein pro- 
vided for suhstituted for them: And prodded further, That the 
amount of the two kinds of notes together shall at no time exceed the 
sum of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and such notes 
herein authorized shall be receivable in payment of all tanee, internal 
duties excLees debts ind demands of everv kind due to the United 
State'' except duties on imports and of all ilaims and demands 
agamst the Unitid States of eiery kind whatsoever except foi 
mterest upon bonds and notes which shdll he piid in i_om and 
sliall also he lawful money and a legal tender m pajment of all 
debts puhhc and pnvate within the United States except duties on 
impoits and mterest as aforesaid And any holders of said United 
States notes depositing any sum not less th'in fifty dollars or some 
multiple of fifty dollars with the Treiaurei of the United btates or 
either of the assistant treasurers sh^U receive m exchange therefoi 
duphcate certificates ot deposit, one of which may he transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Tieasury, who shall thereupon issue to the holder 
an equal amount of bonds of the United States, coupon or registered, 
as may by said holder he desired, bearing interest at the rate of six 
per centum per annum payable semi innually and redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United 'States after five years and payable twenty 
years from the date thereof And such United States notes shall be 
received the same as com at their par value m payment for any 
loans that may be hereaftei sold or negotiated bj the Secretaty of 
the Treasury, and may be re issued from time to time as the exi- 
gencies of the public interest shall reqmie 

That to enable the 'ieLretary to fund the floatiner debt of the 
United States he be authorized to iss le on tl e credit of the United 
States, bonds to an amount not exceeding |500 000,000, redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United states after fiie ^i"ars, and payable 
twenty years after date beanng mteiest at the rate of six per cent 
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Sinking Fund Act, February 26, i862. 

That aE duties on imported goods shall be paid in coin, or in 
notes payable on demand, heretofore authorized to Ije issued and by 
law receivable in payment of public dues, and the coin so paid shall 
be set apart as a, special fund and shaJl be applied as follows: 

Firsi, To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and 
notes of the United States. 

Second, To the purchase or payment of one per centum of the 
entire debt of the United States to be made witlun each fiscal year 
after the first day of July, 1862, which is to be set apart as a sinkiiig 
fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be applied to 
the purchase or payment of the public debt as the Seeretajy of the 
Treasury shall from time to time direct. 

Third, The residue thereof to be paid into the Treasury. 

Act March 11. J862. 

That the Secretary may purchase coin with any of the bonds or 
notes of the United States authorized by law, at such rates and upon 
such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the public interest. 

(By Sec. 2 of this act, the demand notes authorized by the acts of 
July 17, 1861, and February 12, 1863, are declared lawful money and 
a legal tender, same as the treasuiy notes issued under act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862.) 

Pacijfc Bailroad Bonds, Act Juhj 1, 1862. 

Seo. 5. That for the purposes herein mentioned the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, upon the certificate in writing of said commis- 
sioners of the completion and equipment of forty consecutive miles 
of said railroad and telegraph, in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, issue to said company bonds of the United States of one 
thousand dollars each, payable in thirty yeajrs after date, bearing six 
per centum per annum interest (said interest payable semi- annua! ly),* 
which interest may be paid in United States treasury notes or any 
other money or currency which the United States have or shall 
declare lawful money and a legal tender, to the amount of sixteen 
of said bonds per mile for such section of forty miles; and to secure 
the repayment to the United States, as hereinafter provided, of the 
amount of said bonds so issued and delivered to said company, 
together with all interest therein which shall have been paid by the 
United States, the issue of said bonds and delivery to the company 
shall ipso facto constitute a first mortgage on the whole line of the 
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railroad and telegraph, together with the rolling stock, fixliiies and 
property of every kind and description, and in consideration of which 
siud bonds may be issued ; and on the refusal or foilure of said com- 
pany to redeem said bonds, or any part of them, when required so 
to do by the Secretary of tie Treaaury, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act, the said road, with ail the rights, functions, immu- 
nities and appurt^inances thereunto belonging, and also all knds 
granted to the said company by the United States, which, at the 
time of said default, shall remain in the ownership of said company, 
may be taien possession of by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
use and benefit of the United States: Provided, this section shall 
not apply to that part of any road now constructed. 

Sec. 6. That the grants aforesaid are made upon condition tliat 
said company shall pay said bonds at maturity, and shall keep said 
railroad and telegraph line in repair and use, and shall at all times 
transmit dispatches over said telegraph line, and transport mails, 
troops and munitions of war, supplies and public stores upon 
said railroad for the government, whenever required to do so by 
any department thereof, and that the government shall at all fames 
have the preference in the use of the same for all the purposes 
aforesaid {at fair and reasonable raf«s of compensation, not to exceed 
the amounts paid by private patties for the Siune kind of service); 
and all compensation for services rendered for the government 
shall be applied to the payment of said bonds and interest until 
the whole amount is fully paid. Said company may also pay the 
United States, wholly or in part, in the same or other bonds, treasury 
notes, or other evidences of debt against the United States, to he 
allowed at par; and after said road is completed, until said bonds 
and interest are paid, at lea^t five per centum of the net earnings of 
said road shall also be annually appEed to the payment thereof. 

Act July 11, 1862. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, 
in addition to the amounts heretofore authorized, on the credit of 
the United States, one hundred and fifty millions of dollars of United 
States notes, not bearing interest, payable to bearer at the Treasury 
of the United States, and of such denominations as he may deem 
expedient; Prodded, That no note shall be issued for the fractionai 
part of a dollar, and not more than thirty-five miUions shall be of 
lower denominations than five dollars; and such notes shall be re- 
teivable in payment of all loans made to the United States, and of 
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all taxes, ioternal duties, excises, debts and demands of every kind 
due to the United St-ates, except duties on imports and interest, ajid 
of all claims and demands against the United States, except for 
interest upon bonds, notes, and certificates of debt or deposit; and 
shall also be lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, witliin the United States, except duties on 
imports and interest, as aforesaid. And any holder of said United 
States notes depositing any sum not less than fifty dollars, or some 
multiple of fifty dollars, with the Treasurer of the United States, or 
either of the assistant treasurers, shall receive in exchange therefor 
duplicate certificates of deposit, one of which may be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon issue to the 
holder an equal amount of bonds of the United States, coupon or 
Mastered, as may by said holder be desired, bearing interest at the 
rate of sis per centum per annum, payable semi-annually, and re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United States after five years, and 
payable twenty years from the date thereof: Provided, hmcever, That 
any notes issued under this act may be paid in coin, instead of being 
received in exchange for certificates of deposit as above specified, at 
the direction of the Secretaiy of the Treasury. And the Secretary of 
the Treasury may exchange for such notes, on such terms as he shall 
think most beneficial to the public interest, any bonds of the United 
States bearing six per centum interest, and redeemable after five and 
payable in twenty years, which have been or may be lawfully issued 
under the provisions of any existing act; may reissue the notes so 
received in exchange; may receive and cancel any notes heretofore 
lawfully issued under any act of Congress, and in lieu thereof issue 
an equal amount in notes such as are authorized by tliis act; and 
may purchase, at rates not exceeding that of the current market, and 
cost of purchase not exceeding one-eighth of one per centum, any 
bonds or certificates of debt of the United States as he may deem . 
advisable. 

Joint Resolution January tl, 18€S. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, if re- 
quired by the exigencies of the pubUc service, to issue on the credit 
of the United States the sum of one hundred millions of dollars of 
United States notes in such form as he may deem expedient, not 
bearing interest, payable to bearer on demand, and of such denomi- 
nations, not less than one dollar, as he may prescribe, which notes 
BO issued shall be lawful money and a legal tender, like the similar 
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notes heretofore aiitliorized, in payment of all debts, public aiid 
private, within the United States, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt. 

Ad March 3, ]8G3. 

That the Secretary of the Treasuvj- be, and is hereby, authorized 
to borrow, from time to time, on the credit of the United States, a 
sum not esceeding three hundred millions of dollars for the current 
fiscal year, and six hundred millions for the next fiscal year, and to 
issue therefor coupon or registered bonds, payable at tlie pleasure of 
the govemmeat after such periods as may be fixed by the Secretary, 
not less than ten nor more tian forty years from date, in coin, and 
of Bach denominations, not less tlian fifty dollars, aa he may deem 
expedient, bearing: interest at a rate not esceeding six per centum 
per annum, payable on bonds not esceeding one hundred dollars, 
annually, and on all other bonds semi-annually, in coin; and he may, 
in his discretion, dispose of such bonds at ajiy time, upon such terms 
as he may deem most advisable, for lawful money of the United 
States, or for any of the certificates of indebtedness or deposit tliat 
may at any time be unpaid, or for any of tJie treasury notes hereto- 
fore issued or which may be issued under the provisions of this act. 
And all the bonds and treasury notes or United States notes issued 
under the provisions of this act shall be esempt irom taxation by or 
under state or municipal authority: Provided, That there shall be 
outstanding of bonds, treasury notes, and United States notes, at 
any time, issued under the provisions of this act, no gi-eatet amount 
altogether than the sum of nine hundred millions of dollars. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to issue, on the credit of the United States, four hundred mill- 
ions of dollars in treasury notes, payable at the pleasure of the 
United States, or at such time or times not exceeding' thr^ years 
from date as may be found most beneficial to the public interests, 
and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding six per centum per 
annum, payable at periods expressed on the face of said treasury 
notes; and the interest on the said treasury notes and on certificates 
of indebtedness and deposit hereafter issued, shall be paid in lawful 
money. The treasury notes thus issued shall be of such denomina^ 
tions as the Secretary may direct, not less than ten dollars, and may 
be disposed of on the best terms that can be obtained, or may be 
paid to any creditor of the United States willing to receive the same 
at par. And said treasury notes may be made a legal tender to the 
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same extent as United States notes, for their face value, eiciodinj? 
interest; or they may he made exdiangeable under regulations pre- 
scribed hy the Secretary of the Treasury, by the holder thereof, at 
the treasury in the city of Washington, or at the office of any assist- 
ant treasurer or depositary designated for that purpose, for Dnifed 
Stiites notes equal in amount to the treasury notes offered for ex- 
change, together with the interest accrued and due tliereon, at the 
date of interest payment next preceding- such exchange. And in 
lieu of any amount of said treasury notes thus exchanged, or re- 
deemed or paid at maturity, the Secretary may issue an equal 
amount of otlier treasury notes; and the treasury notes so ex- 
changed, redeemed or paid, shall be canceled and destroyed aa tie 
Secretary may direct. In order to secure certain and pi-ompt ex- 
changes of United States notes for treasuiy notes when required 
as above provided, the Secretary shall have power to issue United 
States notes to the amount of one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lai-s, which may be used if necessary for such exchanges; bat no 
part of the United States notes authorized by this section shall be 
issued for or applied tfl any otlier purposes than said exchanges; 
and whenever any amount shall have been so issued and apphed, 
the same shall be replaced as soon as practicable from the sales of 
treasury notes for United States notes. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, if required by the exigencies of the public service, for the pay- 
ment of the army and navy, and other creditors of the government, 
to issue on the credit of the United States the sum of one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars of United States notes, including the 
amount of such notes heretofore authorized by the joint resolution 
approved January seventeen, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in 
such form as he may deem expedient, not bearing interest, payable 
to bearer, and of such denominations, not less than one dollar, as he . 
may prescribe, which notes so issued shall be lawful money and a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, pubhc and private, within the 
United States, except for duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt; and any of the said notes, when returned to the treasury, may he 
reissued from time to time as the exigencies of the public service may 
require. And in lieu of any of said notes, or any other United States 
notes, returned to the treasury, and canceled or destroyed, there may 
be issued equal amounts of United States notes, such as ai'e author- 
ized by this act. And so much of the act te authorize the issue of 
United States notes, and for other purposes, approved February 
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twentj-fiijp, eig-hteen hundred and eiity-two, and of the act to 
authorize an additional issue of United States notes, and for other 
purposes, approved July eleven, eighteen hundred and sisty-two, as 
restricts the negotiation of bonds to market value, is hereby repealed. 
And the holders of United States notes, issued under and by virtue 
of said acts, shall present the same for the purpose of eichanging 
the same for bonds, as therein provided, on or before the first day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and thereafter the right so 
to exchange the same shall cease and determine. 

That in lieu of postage and revenue stamps for fractional cur- 
rency, and of fractional notes, conunoaly called postage currency, 
issued or to be issued, the Secretary of the Treasury may issue frac- 
tional notes of like amounts in such form as he may deem expedient, 
and may provide for the engraving, preparation and issue thereof 
in the treasury department building. And all such notes issued 
shall be exchangeable by the assistant treasurera and designated 
depositaries for United States notes, in sums not less than three dol- 
lars, and shall be receivable for postage and revenue stamps, and 
also in payment of any dues to the United States less than five dol- 
lars, except duties on imports, and shall be redeemed on presenta- 
tion at the treasury of the United States in such sums and under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
Provided, that the whole amount of fractional currency issued, in- 
cluding postage and revenue stamps issued as currency, shall not 
exceed fifty millions of dollars. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to receive 
deposits of gold coin and bullion with the treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the United States, in sums not less than twenty dollars, 
and to issue certificates therefor in denominations of not less than 
twenty dollars each, corresponding with the denominations of the 
United States notes. The coin and bulUon deposited for or Repre- 
senting the certificates of deposit shall he retained in the treasury 
for the payment of the same on demand. And certificates repre- 
senting coin in the treasury may be issued in payment of interest on 
the public debt, which certificates, together with those issued for 
coin and bullion deposited, shall not at any time esceed twenty per 
centum beyond the amount of coin and bullion in the treasuiy; and 
the certificates for coin or bullion in the treasury shall be received at 
it for duties on imports. 
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Act March 3. 186i. 

That in lieu of so mucli of the loan authorized by the act of 
March 3, 1863, the Secretai-yof the Treasury be and is hereby author- 
ized to bovrow, on thecredit of theUnitfid States, not exceeding two 
hundred milBons of dollars during the current fiscal year, bearing 
date March first, eighteen hundred and sisty-four, or any subsequent 
period, redeemable at the pleasure of tte government after any 
period not leas than five years, and payable at any period not more 
than forty years from date, in coin, bearing interest not exceeding 
six per centum a yeai" — and he may dispose of such bonds at any 
time, on such terms as he may deem most advisable, for lawful 
money of the United States, or, at his discretion, for treasuiy notes, 
certificates of indebtedness or certificates of deposit issued under any 
act of Congress. 

Joint EesotufiOH March Ti. 186i. 

That the Secretaiy of the Treasury be authorized to anticipate the 
payment of interest on the public debt, by a period not exceeding 
one year, from time to time, either with or without a rebate of 
interest upon the coupons, as to him may seem expedient, and he is 
hereby authorixed to dispose of any goW" in the Treasury of the 
United States not necessary for the payment of interest on the 
public debt. 
Act June 30, 1864. 

That (he Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to borrow four 
hundred millions of dollars, and to issue bonds of the United States, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the government after any period not 
less than five nor more than, forty years from date, and bear an 
annual interest not exceeding sis per centum, payable semi-annually 

The Secretary of the Treasury may issue on the credit of the United 
States, and in lieu of an equal amount of bonds authorized by the 
preceding section, and as a part of said loan, not exceeding two 
hundred millions of dollars, iu treasury notes of any denomination 
not less than ten dollars, payable at any time not exceeding three 
years from date, or, if thought more expedient, redeemable at any 
time Hfter three years from date, and bearing interest not exceeding 

a of " coin •■ 
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the rate of seven and three tentlis per centum payable in lawful 
moEaj at matunti And iui,h of them tb bhall be made pujj.bli 
piincipal and mteie-t at maturitj shall be i legal lendtr to the 
same estent as United States notes toi their ituM value excluding 
inteiest and may be paid to any creditor of the United States at 
then face vilue eiduJing interest ottoanDcteditot wilUngtoieeene 
tfiein at pai including interest 

That the total amount of bonds and treasury notes authorized by 
the Urst and second sections of this act shall not exceed four hundred 
millions of doDars, in addition to the amounts heretofore issued ; nor 
shall the total amount of United States notes, issued or to be issued, 
ever exceed four hundred millions of dollars, and such additional 
sum, not exceeding fifty millions of dollars, as may he temporarily 
required for the redemption of temporary loan; nor shall any 
treasury note bearing interest, issued under this act, be a legal tender 
in payment or redemption of any notes issued by any bank, banking 
association, or banker, calculated or intended to circulate as money. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may issue notes of the fractions of a 
dollar as now used for currency, in such form, with such inscriptions, 
and with such safeguards against counterfeiting, as he may judge 
best; but the whole amount of all descriptions of notes or stamps 
less than one dollar issued as currency, slmll not exceed fifty millions 
of dollars. 

AmendineiU to Pacijic Railroad Act. Jul;/ 2, lS6i. 

That section five of said act be so modiied and amended that the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and any other company authorised to participate in the con- 
struction of said road, may, on the completion of eaeh section of said 
road, as provided in this act and the act to which this act is an 
amendment, issue their first mortgage bonds on their respective 
railroad and telegraph lines to an amount not exceeding the amount 
of the bonds of the United States, and of even tenor and date, time 
of maturity, rate and character of interest, with the bonds author- 
ized to be issued to said railroad companies respectdvely. And the 
lien of llie United Slittes bonds shall he subordmate to that of the 
bonds of any or either of said companies hereby authorized to be 
issued on their respective roads, property and equipments, except as 
to the provisions of the sixth, section of the act to which this act is 
an amendment, relating to the transmission of dispatches and the 
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tranaportation of mails, troops, munitiona of war, supplies and pub- 
lic stores for the government of the United States. 

Act Jiiiliiaril -JS, ISGJ. 

ITiat iu lieu of any bonds authorized to be issued by the first 
section of the act entitled " An act to provide ways and means for 
the support of the government," approved June 30, 1864, that may 
remain unsold at the date of Uiis aet, the Secretary of the Treasmy 
may issue, under the authority of said act, treasury notes of the 
description and character authorized by the second section of said act : 
Promted, That the whole amount of bonds authorized as aforesaid and 
treasury notes issued and to be issued in lieu thereof shall not exceed 
the sum of four hundred millions of dollars ; and such treasuty notes 
may be disposed of for lawflil money, or for any other treasury notes 
or certificates of indebtedness or certificates of deposit issued under 
any previous act of Congress; and snch notes shall be exempt from 
taxation by or imder State or municipal authority. 

Act March 3. 1865. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to borrow, from time to time, on the credit of the United States, 
in addition to the amounts heretofore authorized, any sums not 
exceeding, in the aggregate, sis hundred millions of dollars, and to 
issue therefor bonds or (reasury notes of the United States in such 
form as he may prescribe; and so much thereof as may be issued in 
bonds shall be of denominations not less than fifty dollars, and may 
be made payable at any period not more than forty years from date 
of issue, or may be made redeemable, at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, at or after any period not less tlian five years nor more than 
forty years from date, or may be made redeemable and payable as 
aforesaid, as may be expressed upon their face; and so much thereof , 
as may be issued in treasury notes may be made convertible into any 
bonds authorized by this act. 

Proriihil, That the rate of interest on any such bonds or treasury 
notes, when payable in coin, shall not exceed sis per centum per 
annum; and when not payable in com shall not exceed seven and 
three-tenths per centum per Simuni. 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
authorizing the is->uy of legal-tender notes in any form. 
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Act April 32, 1S66. 

That the act approved March 8, 1865, Khali be extended and con- 
strued to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, at his discretion, to 
receive any treasury notes or other obligatious issued under any act 
of Congress, whether hearing intei'est or not, in exchange for any 
description of bonds authorized by the act to which this is an amend- 
ment; and also to dispose of any description of bonds authorized by 
said act, either in the United States or elsewhere, to such an amount, 
in such manner and at such rates as he may think advisable, for 
lawful money of the United States or for any treasury notes, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness or certificates of deposit, or other representa- 
tives of value which have been or which may be issued under any 
act of Congress, the proceeds thereof to be used only for retiring 
treasury- notes or othei' obligations issued under any act of Congress; 
but nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize any 
increase of the public debt: Pror.i()ed, That of United States notes 
not more than ten millions of dollars may be retired and canceled 
within six months from the passage of this act, and thereafter not 
more than four millions of dollars in any one month. 

Act March 2, 1867. 

That for the purpose of redeeming and retiring any compound- 
interest notes outstanding, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue teniporary loan certificates in the 
manner prescribed by section four of the act entitled "An act to 
authorize the issue of United States notes and for the redemption 
or funding thereof, and for fiinding the floating debt of the United 
States," approved February twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
siity-two; bearing interest at a rate not exceeding three per centum 
per annum, principal and interest payable in lawful money on 
demand; and said certificates of temporary loan may constitute and 
be held, by any national bank holding or owning the siime, as a part 
of the reserve provided for in sections thirly-one and thirty-two of 
the act entitled " An act to provide a national currency, secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the circulation 
and redemption thereof:'" Provided, that the amount of such certifi- 
cates outstanding at any time shall not exceed fifty millions of doliai's. 

Act July 25, isea. 

lliat for the sole purpose of redeeming and retiring the remainder 
of the compound interest notes outstanding, the Secretary of the 
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Treasury is authorized to issue aJi additional amount of temporary 
loan certificates not exceeding twenty-five millions of dollars, said cer- 
tificates to bear three per cent interest, payable in lawful money 

All Art to stivnglhen tlie public credit, approred March IS, 1869. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled: That in order to 
remove any doubt as to the purpose of the gfovcmment to discharge 
all just obligations to the pubhc creditors, and to settle conflicting 
questions and interprefcitions by the laws by virtue of which such 
obligations have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared 
that the iwth of the United States is solemnly pledged to the pay- 
ment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as the United States notes, and of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in 
cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations has 
expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money, or 
other currency than gold and silver. But none of said interest-bear- 
ing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid before 
maturity, unless at such time United States notes shall be converti- 
ble into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds 
of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds 
to be redeemed can be lold at par m coin And the United States 
also solemnly pledges its faith to make proiisiona at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of the Lnited States notes in 



Fundii'S Act Jiihj 14 lt70 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue in 
a sum or sums not exceeding in the ag^egate two hundred millions 
of dollars, coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in such- 
form as he may prescribe, and of denominations of fifty dollars, or 
some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present stand- 
ard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten years from 
the date of their issue, and beariiig interest, payable semi-annually 
in such coin, at the rate of Sve per cent per annum; also a sum or 
sums notexceedingin the aggregate three hmidred millions of dollars 
of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the. pleasure 
of the United States, after fifteen years from their issue, and bearing 
interest at tlie rate of four and a half per cent per annum; also a 
lum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate one thousand millions of 
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doll^i-i of hke bond? the same in all rcfpecta, but payable at the 
pleasirp of the Imted States altei thirty years from the date of 
their leoue, dud bearing interebt it the rate ol four per cent per 
fumura all of which siid severuJ Ui'iaes of bonds and the mterest 
thereon shall tie exempt from the pa,jment of all taxes or duties of 
the Lnit^d State", as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal or local authority and the said bonds shall have 
set forth and expressed upon their face the above-specified condi- 
tions, and shall, with their cc pons, be made payable at the Treasury 
of the United States. But nothing in this act, or in any other law 
now in force, shiUl be construed to authorize any increase whatever 
of the bonded debt of the United States. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to sell and 
dispose of any of the bonds issued under this act, at not less than 
their par value for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to the 
redemption of any of the bonds of the United Stales outstanding, 
and known as five-twenty bonds, at their par value; or he may 
exchange the same for such five-twenty bonds, par for par; but the 
bonds hereby authorized shall be used for no other purpose whatso- 
ever. And ft sum not exceeding one-half of one per cent of the 
bonds herein authorized is hereby appropriated to pay the expense 
of preparing, Lssuing, advertising and disposing of the same. 

That the payment of any of the bonds hereby authorized after the 
expiration of the said several terms of ten, fifteen and thirty years, 
shall be made in amounts to be determined from time to time by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at his discretion, the bonds so to be paid to 
lie distinguished and described by the dates and numbers, beginning 
for each successive payment with the bonds of each chtss last dated 
ajid numbered, of the time of which intended payment or redemp- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury shall give public notice, and the 
interest on the particular bonds so selected at any time to be paid 
shall cease at the expiration of three months from tho date of such 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized , with any 
coin in the Treaauij- of the llnited States which he may lawfully 
apply to such pui-pose, or which may be derived from the sale of any 
of the bonds, the issue of which is provided for in this act, to pay at 
par and cancel any six per cent bonds of the United States of the 
kind known as five-twenty bonds, which have become or shall here- 
after become redeemable by the terms of their issue. But the par- 
ticular bonds so to be paid and canceled shall in all cases be indi- 
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cated and ■ specified by cla,s3. date and number, in the order of tlieir 
numbers and issue, beginning with the first numbered and issued, in 
public notice to be given by the Secretary of the Treasmy, and in 
three months after tlie date of such public notice the interest on the 
bonds so selected and advertised to be paid shall cease. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, at any 
time within two years from the passage of this (urt, to receive gold 
coin of the XJnitecl States on deposit for not less than thirty days, in 
sums of not less than one hundi'cd dollars, with the Treasurer, or any 
assistant treasurer of the United States aathorized by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to receive the same, who shall issue therefor certifi- 
cates of deposit, made in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit shall bear interest at 
a rate not exceeding two and a half per cent per annum; aad any 
amount of gold coin so deposited may be withdrawn from deposit 
at any time ailer thirty days from the date of deposit, and after 
ten days' notice and on the return of said certificates: Provided, 
That the interest on all such deposits shall cease and deter- 
mine at the pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury. And not 
less th^t twenty-five per cent of the coin deposited for or repre- 
sented by said cei-tdficates of deposit shall be retained in the 
treasury for the payment of said certificates ; and the excess beyond 
twenty-five per cent may be applied, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to the payment or redemption of such outstanding 
bonds of the United States heretofore issued and known as the five- 
tivenfy bonds, as he may desigaat* under the provisions of the fourth 
section of this act; and any certificates of deposit issued as aforesaid 
may be received at par, with the interest accrued thereon, in payment 
for any bonds authorized to be issued by this act. 

Act Januar;/ 30, 1S71. 

That the amount of bonds authorized by the act approved July 
14, 1870, entitled "An act to authorize the refunding of the national 
debt," to be issued bearmg five per centum interest per annum, be, 
and the same is, increased to five hundred millions of dollars, and 
the interest of any portion of the bonds issued under said act, or this 
act, may, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, he made 
paj'able quarter-yearly: Prodded, homever. that this act shall not be 
construed to authorize any increase of the total amount of bonds pro- 
vided for by the act to which this act is an amendment. 
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Act Jiim 8, 1872. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to receive 
United States notes on deposit without interest from banking associ- 
ations, and to issue certificates therefor. Tlie eertiflcatee issued may 
be held and counted by national banks as part of their reserve. 

That notiiing contained in this act shall be construed to authorize 
any expansion or contraction of the currency; and the United States 
notes for which such certdflcates are issued, or other United States 
notes of like amount, shall be held as special deposits in the treas- 
ury and used only for the redemption of such certificates. 

Ad December J1, 1S13. 

That for the purpose of redeeming' tlie bonds called the loan of 
1858, it is hereby declared to be the pleasure of tlie United States to 
pay all the coupon bonds of said loan on the first day of January, 
1874. That the Secretary of the Treasury may issue an equal 
amount at par of principal and interest of five per cent bonds of the 
funded loan under the act for refunding tlie national debt, approved 
January 20, 1871, for any of the bonds of the loan of 1858, which the 
holders tliereof may, on or before the 1st of February, 1874, elect to 
exchange. 

Specie Sesumption Act of January 14, 187r,. 

§ 1. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
required, as rapidly as practicable, to cause to be coined at the mints 
of the United States, silver coins of the denominations of ten, 
twenty-five and fifty cents, of standard value, and to issue them in 
redemption of an equal number and amount of fractional currency 
of similar denominations, or, at his discretion, he may issue such 
silver coins through the mints, the suhtreasuries, public depositories 
and post-offices of the United States; and upon such issue he is 
hereby authorized and required to redeem an equal amount of such 
fractional currency until the whole amount of such fractional cur- 
rency outstanding shall be redeemed. 

^ § 2. That so much of section 3534 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as provides for a charge of one sixth of one per centum 
for converting standard gold bullion into coin ii hereby repealed and 
hereafter no char^ shall be made for that service 

§3. That section 5777 of the Revised Statutes of the Lnited 
States, limiting the aggregate amount of tiie drcalating notes of 
the national hanking associations, be, and is hereby repealed and 
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eoicb existing bEmldng association ma; increase its circulating notes 
in accordance with the existing law, without respect to aaid aggre- 
gate limit; and new banking associations may he organized in ac- 
cordance with the esiatdng law, without respect to the a^fregate 
limit; and the provisions of the law for the withdrawal and redis- 
tribufcion of national-bank currency among the several States and 
Territories are hereby repealed; and whenever and so often as circu- 
lating notes shall be issued to any such banking association, bo in- 
creasing its capital ox circulating notes, or so newly organized as 
aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $300,- 
000.000 to the amount of eighty per centum of the sum of national- 
bank notes so issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, 
and to continue such redemption as such circulating notes are issued 
nntil there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of such 
legal-tender United States notes, and no more. And on and after 
the 1st day of January, a.d. IStO, the Secretary of the Treasuiy shall 
redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstand- 
ing on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States, in Uie city of New York, in sums of 
not less than $30. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepaie and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or 
required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to 
time in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell 
and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, either of the descriplJon 
of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, entitled "An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,'' with like privileges and exemptions, to the ex- 
tent necessary to carry this act into efi'ect, and tfl use the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Siilisiiliarii Silver Coin Lnio, Joint Resolution of Congress July 13, 
1876. 
§ 1. Tliat the Secretary of the Treasury, under such limits and 
regulations as will best secure a just and fiur distribution of the same 
through the country, may issue the silver coin at any time in the 
treasury, to an amount not enceeding $10,000,000, in exchange for 
an equal amount of legal-tender notes, and notes so received in ex- 
change shall be kept as a special fund, separate and apart from all 
other money in the treasury, and be issued only upon the retirement 
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LAWS IN FORCE AL'GUST, 1876. 

rPHE following coinpilatioii embraces all the laws in 
X force August, 1876, governing the organization and 
management of national banks and the issue and re- 
demption of national-bank currency, under the following 



Chapter i. Organization and Powers of National Banks. 
II. Obtaining unA Issuing Circulating Notes. 

III. Regulation of the Banking Business. 

IV. Dissolution and Receivership. 

V. Teu( on Circulation and on Bank flipcks. 
A'l. Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
VII. Interest Laws, 

T/ie nnmherx of the >iei;fi(ms are the xame a 
Revised Statntm. 



(Sec. S133.) Associations for carrying on the business ^on 
of banking under this title may be formed by any num- bani 
bet of natural persons, not less in any case than five. ^^ 
They shall enter into articles of association, which. shaJI 
spedftr in general terms the object for which the associa- am^ 
tion is formed, and may contain any other provisions, Hon 
not inconsistent with law, which the association may see 
fit to adopt for the regulation of its business and the 
conduct of its affairs. These articles shall be signed by 
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LAWS IN KOKCE AUGUST, 1876. 

THE following compilation embraces all the laws in 
force August, 1876, governing the organization and 
management of national banks and tlie issue and re- 
demption of national-bank currency, under the following 



Chapter I. Organization and Powers of National Banks. 

II. Obtaining and Issuing Circulating Notes. 

III. Regulation of the Banking Business. 

IV. Dissolution and Receivership. 

V. Tas on Circulation and on Bank Checks. 

VI. Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

VIl, Interest Laws. 

Tlie numhefs of the seeti{yn^ are ths same a, 
i Statutes. 



(Sec. 513S.) Associations for carrying on 
of banking under this title may be formed by sjiy 
ber of natural persons, not less in any case than live. 
They shall enter into articles of association, which shall 
specify in general terms the object for which the associa- 
tion is formed, and may contain any other provisions, 
not uiconsistent with law, which the association may see 
fit to adopt for the regulation of its business and the 
conduct of its affairs. ITiese articles shall be signed by 
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the pereons uniting to form tlie associatiou, and a copy 
of them shall be forwarded to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to be filed and preserved in Ids office. 

(Seo. 5134.) The peraons uniting to fonn audi an 
association shall, under their hands, make an organiza- 
tion certificate, which shall specifically state: 

Fir»l. The name assumed by such association; which 
n^ime shall be subject to the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

SecoM. The place where its operations of discount 
and deposit aj-e to be carried on, designating the State, 
Territory, or district, and the particular county and city, 
town, or village. 

Third. The amount of capital stock and the number 
of shiires into which the same is to be divided. 

Fourth The names and places of residence of the 
shareholders, and the number of shares held by each of 

Fifth. The feet that the certificate is made to enable 
such persons to avail themselves of the advantages of 
this title. 
^ (Sec. 5135.) The organization certificate shall be 
acknowledged before a judge of some court of record, or 
notary public; and shall be, together with the acknowl- 
edgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such court, 
or notary, transmitted to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who shall record and carefully preserve the same 
ill his office. 

(Sep 5136 ) Upon duly making and filing articles of 
aasoeiation and an organization certificate, the associa- 
tion shall become as from the dite of the execution of 
lU organization certificate a body corporate, and as 
sich and m the name desiaiiated m the organization 
cerhfiLate it shall have po«ei 

Frrit To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession for the period of twenty 
years from its organization, unless it is sooner dissolved 
according to the provisions of its articles of association, 
or by the act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its 
stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law. 
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Third. To make contracts. Conwaois. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in Suite, 
any court of law aiid [or] equity, as fully as natural 
persons. 

Fifth. To elect or appoint directors, and by its board Appoint 
of directors to appoint a president, vice-president, cash- ofBcera. 
ier, and other officers, define their duties, require bonds 
of them and .fix the penalty thereof, dismiss such officers 
or any of them at pleasure, and appoint others to fill 
their places. 

Si3:th. To prescribe, by its boaad of directors, by-laws By.laws. 
not inconsistent with law, regulating the manner in 
whicli its stock shall be transferred, its directors elected 
or appointed, its officers appointed, its property trans- 
ferred, its general business conducted, and the privileges 
granted to it by law exercised and enjoyed. 

Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly Incldenial 
authorized officers or agents, subject to law, all such 
incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the ■ 
business of banking; by discounting and negotiating 
promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other 
evidences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and 
selling exchange, coin and bullion; by loaning money on 
personal security; and by obtaining, issuing and circu- 
lating notes according to the provisions of this Title. 

But no association shall transact any business except When may 
such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its b^iri"^"?^ 
organization, until it has been authorized by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to commence the business of 



(Sec. 5137.) A national banking association may power 
purchase, hold, and convey real estate for the following p^p,^ 
purposes, and for no others; 

First. Such as shall be necessary for its immediate 
accommodaljon in the transaction of its business. 

Second. Such as shall be mortgaged to it in good faith 
by way of security for debts previously contracted. 

Third. Such as shall be conveyed to it in satisfaction 
of debk previously contracted in the course of its deal- 
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Fourth. Such aa it ahaU purchase at tales under 
judgmentB, decrees or mortgagea held by the iMsocubon, 
or fihall purchase to secure debts due to it. 
as wmo?" ^"'^ ^'^ ^'^"^ association KhaB hold the poasession of 
KagesTtV ^y "^al esUte under mortgage, or the title and posses- 
sion of any teal estate purchased to secure any debte due 
to it, for a longer period thaji five years. 
.^IpTS"" '^^' ^^^^-^ ^° association shall be organized under 

l^qniwrt thi" Title with a leas capital than one hundred thousajid 
dollars: escept that bauljs with a capital of not less than 
fifty thousand dollais may, with the approval of the 
SecreUiy of the Treasury, be organized in any place the 
population of which does not exceed six thousand inhab- 
itants. No association shall be oi^anized in a city the 
population of which exceeds fifty thousand persons with 
a less capital than two hundred thousand dollars. 
Valiieand (Sec. 5139.) The capital stock of each association 

siSft/oi" sli'^ ** divided into shares of one hundred dollar each, 
stock. and be deemed personal property, and transferable on 

the books of the associatioE in such manner as .*uay be 
n^mi"'^ prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association. 
o?pereoSs ^"^"7 person becoming a shareholder by such transfer 
^hirealy ^^^'. '" PrfPortJoa ^ his shares, succeed to all the rights 
iransfor. and habilities of the prior holdei- of such shares; and no 
^L°The'^° change shall be made in the articles of association by 
B^w^ifm ™^ ^^^ rights, remedies or security of the existing 

creditors of the association shall be impaired, 
WheD capi- (Sec. 5140.) At least fiily per centum of the capital 
mnat™e ^^^ ">' every association shall be paid in before it shall 
cejufieif"'^ be authorized to commence business; and the remainder 
of the capital stock of such association shall be paid in 
installments of at least ten per centum each, on the 
whole amount of the capital, as frequenUy as one install- 
ment at the end of each succeeding month from the time 
it shall be authorized by the ComptroHer of the Currency 
to commence business; and the payment of each install- 
ment shall be certified to the Comptroller, under oath, 
Proceed- by the president or cashier of the association. 
siiaceboiiiM (Sbc. 5141.) Whenever any shai'eholder, or his 
insuli' ^°^ assignee, fails to pay any installment on the stock when 
toento. the same is required by the preceding section to be paid, 
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the directors of snch as'.ociation may sell the stock of 
wch delinquent ^lareboldei at public auctioa, having 
given three weelis pieviouG notice thereof in a news- 
paper published and of general tin-ulatioii in the iity or 
county where the association is located, or if no news- 
paper is published in said city or county, then in a news- 
paper pubhshed nearest thereto, to any person who will 
pay the highest price therefor, to be not less than the 
amount then dne thereon, with the expenses of adver- 
tisement and salei and the excess, if any, slmll be paid 
(o the delinquent shareiiolder. If no bidder can be found 
who will pay tox such stock the amount due thereon to 
the association, and the cost of advertisement and sale, 
the amount previously paid shall be forfeited to the asso- 
ciation, and such stock shall be sold as the directors may 
order, within sis months from the time of such forfeiture, 
and if not sold it shall be canceled and deducted from 
the capita! stock of the association. If any such ciincel- Capital to 
lation and reduction shall reduce the capital of the asso- h 'uaSl 
ciation below the minimum of capital required bylaw, below iiiId- 
the capital stock shall, within thirty days from the date receivot 
of such cancellation, be increaised to the required amount; "Pi""''"'!' 
in default of which a receiver may be appointed, accord- 
ing to the provisions of section fifty-two hundred and 
thirty-four, to close up the business of tlie association. 

(Sec. 5168.) Whenever a certificate is transmitted to Comptroi- 
the Comptroller of tlie Currency, as provided in this Title, ^Jn" j^'^""'' 
and the association transmitting the same notifies the P"™,^ 
Comptroller that at lea«t fifty per centum of its capital . 
stock has been duly paid in, and that such association ^ 
has complied with all the provisions of this Titb required 
to be comphed with before an association shall be author- 
ized to commence the business of banking, the Comptrol- 
ler shall examine into the condition of such association, 
ascertain especially the amount of money paid in on 
account of its capital, the name and place of residence of 
each of its directors, and the amount of the capital stock 
of which each is the owner in good taitix, and generally 
whether such association has comphed witli all the pro- 
visions of this Title required to entitle it to engage in the 
business of banking; and shall cause to be made and 
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of^ffilf™ attested by the oaths of a maionty of the directors, and 

an 1 hr the president or cashier of the associatioE, a statement 

It i-tofi of an the facta neceesacy to enable the Comptroller to 

detenmne whether the association ia lawfully entitled to 

( smmeiite the business of bajiking. 

ouSiKy '''^^'^ ''^^^■^ '"' "P*" ^ '"^^^ examination of the 
10 com fat.ts so repoi-ted, and of any other facts which may come 
'C"ml„s *** *^^ knowledge of the Comptroller, whether by means 
ils^d'" "^ ^^ special commission appointed by him for the purpose 
of inquiring into the condition of such association, or 
otherwise, it appears that such association is lawfully 
entitled to commence the business of banking, the Comp- 
troller shall give to such assodation a certificate, under 
his hand and official seal, that such association has com- 
plied with all the provisions I'equired to be complied with 
before commencing the buaintes of banking, and that 
such association is authorized to commence such business 
tmdl'^f' ■^."^ "^^ Comptroller may witlihold from an association 
authority ^^ certificate authorizing the commencement of businesH 
"KMd ""lienever he has reason to suppose that the shareholders 
have formed the same for any other than tie legitimate 
objects contemplated by this Title. 
FnbiicHtion (Sec. 5170.) The association shall cause the certificate 
cite?' ■ ^^^1^6^ "n^er the precedmg section to be published in 
some newspaper printed in the dly or county where the 
association is located for at least sixty days next after the 
issumg thereof, or, if no newspaper is pubhshed in such 
city or county, then in the newspaper published nearest 
thereto. 
l^S" "' '^^'^' ^^^'^ ^^ association formed under this Title 
fltock. way. by its articles of association, provide for an increase 

of its capital from time to time, as may be deemed expe- 
dient, subject to the hmitations of this Title. But the 
maximum of such mcrease to be provided in the articles 
of association shall be determined by the Comptroller of 
the Currency; and no increase of capital shall be valid 
until the whole amount of such increase is paid in, and 
notice (hereof has been transmitted to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and his certificate obtained specifying 
the amount of sucK increase of capital stock, with his 
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approval thereof, and that it has heen duly piiid in iis 
part of tie capit-al of such association. 

(Sec. 5143.) Any association formed under this Title Raductfou 
may, by the vote of shareholders owning two-thirds of mo^' 
its capital stock, reduce its capital to any sum not helow 
the amount required by this Title to authorize the forma- 
lioiLof associiitions; butnosuch reduction shall be allow- 
able which will reduce the capital of the association below 
the amount required for its outstanding cirtulation, nor 
shdl any such reduction he made until tlio amount of tlie 
proposed redoction has been reported to the Comptroller 
of the Currency and Lis approval thereof ohtfliued. 

(Sec. 5144.) In all elections of dii'ectors, and in Rights oi 
deiading all questions at meetings of shareholders, each ^'^''vofe 
shareholder shall be entitled to one vote on each share of ateieci.ionF. 
stock held by him. Shareholders may yote by proxies Prosieii. 
duly authorized in writing; but no officer, clerk, teller or 
bookkeeper of such association shall act as proxy; and no 
shareholder whose liability is past due and unpaid shall 
be allowed to vote. 

(Sec. S14o.) The affairs of each association shall be Number 
managed by not less than five directors, who shall be tkinof 
elected by the shareholders at a meeting to he held at dfreciore. 
any time before the association is auUiorized bj the 
Comptroller of the Currency to commence the business of 
banking; and aftei'ward at meetings to be held on such 
day in January of each year as is specified therefor in the 
articles of association. The directors shall hold office for Term of 
one year, and until their successors are elected and have '''^'^'^■ 
qualified. 

(Sec. 5146.) Every director must, during his whole Qnsliflca- 
term of service, be a citizen of the United States, and at diwctors, 
least three-fourths of the director must have resided in 
the State, Territory or District in which the association is 
located for at least one year immediately preceding their 
election, and must be residents therein during their con- 
tinuance in office. Every director must own, in his own 
right, at least ten shares of the capital stock of the asso- 
dation of which he is a director. Any director who 
ceases to be the owner of ten shares of the stock, or who 
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be<«nies in any other manner disqualified, shall thereby 
vacate his place. 

(Sec. 5147.) Each director, when appointed or elected, 
shall take an oath that he will, so far as the duty devolves 
on him, dihgently and honestly administer the afiajrs of 
such association, and will not knowingly violate, or wil- 
lingly permit to he violated, any of the provisions of this 
Title, and that he is the owner in good faith, and in his 
own right, of the numher of shares of stock required hy 
this Title, subscribed by him, or standing in his name on 
the books of the association, and that the same is not 
hypothecated, or in any way pledged, as security for any 
loan or debt. Such oath, subscribed by the director 
making it, and certified by the officer before whom it is 
taken, shall be immediately transmitted to the Comp- 
troller of the Cnrrency, and shall be filed and preserved 
in his Office. 

(Sec. B148.) Any vacancy in the boaid shall he filled 
by appointment by the remaining directors, and any 
director so appointed shall hold his place until the next 
election. 

(Sec. 5149.) If from any cause an election of directors 
is not made at the time appointed, the association shall 
not for that cause he dissolved, but an election may be 
held on any subsequent day, thirty days' notice thereof 
in all cases having been given in a newspaper pubbshed 
in the city, town or county in which the association is lo- 
cated; andif no newspaper is published in such city, town 
or county, such notice shall be published in a newspaper 
published nearest thereto. If the articles of association 
do not fix the day on which the election shall be held, or 
if no election is held on the day fixed, the day for the 
election shall be designated by the board of directors in 
their by-laws, or otherwise; or if the directors fail to 
fls the day, shareholders representing two-thirds of the 
shares may do so. 

(Sec. 5150.) One of the directors, to be chosen by the 
board, shall be the president of the board. 

(Sec. B151,) The shareholders of every national bank- 
ing association shall be held individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all con- 
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tracts, debts and engagementa of such association, to the 
extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par 
value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such 
Bhares; except that shareholders of any bankinir aaeocia- Escepiion 
tion now existing under State laws, having not less than fndMduai 
five millions of dollars of capital actually paid in, and a liahiUty. 
Burplna of twenty per centum, on hand, both to be deter- 
mined by the Comptroller of the Corrency, shall be liable 
only to the amount invested in their shares; and such 
surplus of twenty per centum shall be kept undiminished, 
and be in addition to the surplus provided for in this 
Title; and if at any time there is a deficiency in such sur- 
plus of twenty per centum, such association shall not pay 
any dividends to its shareholders until the deficiency is 
made good ; and in case of such deficiency the Comptroller Keeeiver 
of the Cmrency may compel the association to close its ^ntod^ 
business and wind up its aflairs under the provisions of dafieieno' 
chapter four of this Title. 11 rp ua. 

(Sec. 5153.) Persons holding stock as executors, ad- Exeoutota, 
minisfcrators, guardians, or trustees, shall,not be person- etc.^nirt 
ally subject to any habilities as stockholders; but the glye'"'"^ 
estates and funds in their hands shall be liable in hke 
manner and to the same extent as the testator, intestate, 
ward, or person interested in such trust-funds would be, 
if living and competent to act and hold the stock in his 

(Sec. B1G3.) All national banking associations, desig- Dnties and 
nated fbr that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, of asaoda- 
shall be depositaries of public money, except receipts a """ "JjJ'? 
from customs, under such regulations as may be pre- asdeposi- 
scribed by the Secretary; and they may also be employed p^nc"' 
as financial agents of the government; and they shall "onf^ye. 
perform all such reasonable duties as depositaries of 
public moneys and flnandal agents of the government, 
as may be required of them. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall require the associations thus designated 
to give satisfactory security, by the deposit of United 
States bonds and otherwise, for the safe-keeping and 
prompt payment of the pubhc money deposited with 
them, and for the faithful performance of their duties as 
financial agents of the government. And every aaaocia- 
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tion 30 designated as receiver or depositary of the publii: 
money shall take and receive at pai' all of the national 
curi'ency hills, bywhatever association issued, which have 
been paid into the government for internal revenue, or 
for loans or stocks. 
Or~[iiiiia- (Sec. 5154.) Any bank incorporated bj special law, 

St«e°banks ^^ ^^y banking institution organized under a general law 
,15 naiionai of any State, may become a national association under 
aseocia- this Title by the name prescribed in its organisation cer- 
tione. tiflcate; and in such case the articles of ftsaociatjon and 

the organization certificate may be esecnl«tl by a, majority 
JiodH of of the directors of the bank or banking institution; and 
procedure, ^^g certificate shall declare that the owners of two-thirds 
of tlie capital stock have authorized the directors to make 
such certiflcat*, and to change and convert the bank or 
banking institution into a national association. A major- 
ity of the directors, after executing the articles of associ- 
ation and organization certificate, shall have power to 
execute all other papers, and to do whatever may be re- 
quired to make its organization perfect and complete as 
a national association. The shares of any such bank may 
continue to be for the same amount each as they were 
before the conversion, and the directors may continue to 
be fbe directors of the association until others are elected 
or appointed in accordance with the provisions of this 
chapter; and any State bank which is a stockholder in 
any other bank, by authority of Stato laws, may continue 
to hold its stock, although either bank, or both, may be 
organized under and have accepted the provisions of this 
To have the Title. When the ComptiuUer of the Currency has given 
fiflSnf til^" to such association a certificate, under hia hand andjDfiicial 
etc.. 88 seal, that the provisions of this Title have been complied 

national with, and that it is authorized to commence the business 
it^^'"' '^^ banking, the association shall have the same powers 
and privileges, and sliall be subject to the same duties, 
■ responsibilities, and rules, in all respects, as are prescribed 
for other associations originally organized aa national 
banking associations, and shall be held and regarded as 
itininuiia fuch an association. But no such association shall have 
taiiiial, ^ jggg capital than the amount prescribed for associations 

organized under this Title. 
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{Sec 5155) !t "hall be lawful tnr any bank or bank state banks 
mg association org mztd undei State law and haMnj, uuncles. 
branches thp capital being juint and ditBigned to an 1 
used by the mothti bank and branche'- in d^fimtP pro 
p rtioni to bee me a national banking u- K,iition in 
i-onJormitj with existing 1 iwi, and to retam and keep m 
operabon ita 1 itmchea or such one or more of them as it 
may elect to retain ; the amount of the circulation I'edeem- 
able at the mother-hank, and each bmncli, to be regulated 
by the amoant of capital assigned to and uKt'd by each. 

(Sec. 5156.) Nothing in this Title shall attect any ap- RfiBervatioi 
pointments made, acts done, or proceedings had or torn- ^Jso'^l" "' 
meiiced prior to the third day of June, eighteen hundred tions 
iind sixty-four, in or toward the organization of any niKicraiaot 
national hanking association under the act of February '*''^' 
fwenfy-five, eighteen hundred and siity-three; but all 
associations which, on the third day of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, were organized or commenced to 
be organized under that act, shall enjoy all the rights 
and privileges granted, and be subject to all the duties, 
liabilities, and restrictioiis imposed by this Title, notwith- 
standing all the steps prescribed by this Title for the 
organization of associations were not pursued, if such 
associations were duly organized under that act. 

(Sec. 5185.) Associations may be organized in the otBomia- 
manner prescribed by this Title for the purpose of issuing ^auou? 
notes payable in gold; and upon the deposit of any '"Ej*'"!"^ 
United States bonds bearing interest payable in gold 
witli the Treasurer of the United States, in the manner 
prescribed for other associations, it shall be lawfiil tor the 
Comptroller of the Currency to issue to the association 
making the deposit circulating notes of different denomi- Denomine. 
nations, but none of them of less than five dollars, and ^J^i^Jn^ 
not exceeding in amount eighty per centnm of the par [J°j5**^f"o 
value of the bonds deposited, which shall express the bonds 
promise of the association to pay them, upon pvesentii- '''"'" 
taon at the office at which they are is.wed, in gold coin of 
the United States, and shall be so redeemable. 

(Sec. 5186.) Every association oi^ranized under the J'eqili'itti on 
preceding section shall at all times keep on hand not circulation 
less than twenty-five per centum of its outstanding cii'- baniia. 
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cuiation, in ^Id or silver coin of the United States; mid 
poid-'ioteE shall receive at par in the payment of debts the gold- 
received ai notes of every otber suet association which at the time 
goidVankB. °^ ^""^ payment is redeeming its drculating notes in 

gold coin of the United States, and shall be subject to all 

the provisions of thie Title: Proeided, That, in applying 
■ Liinfiil the same fo associations organized for issuing gold-notes, 
hoivcbu- tfie terms "lawfij money" and "lawful money of the 
TOwtilflnlis. ^"'^^ States " ' shall be construed to mean gold or silver 

coin of the United States. 
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(Sec. 6157.) The provisions of chapters two, three 

' and ibur * of this Title, which are expressed without re- 

if mTna' strictdve words, as applying to "national hanking aseo- 

IV ortbiB eiations," or to " associations," apply to all associations 

" ^^ organized to carry on tlie business of banking under any 

act of Congress. 

iTiiitpfl (Sec. 5158.) The term United Rtate- binls as 

iioncls ^^^ throughout this chapter sh-Jl he ujnstrued t<: me in 

(laBiied. registered bonds of the United States 

Uuiied {Sec. 5159.) Every association after having com 

bond's w be phed with the provisions ot this Title preliminary to the 

deposited commencement of the banlorg busmess uid before I 

mencing shall be authorized to commence hanking business i ndtr 

bUBinesB. jjjjg rjjjjg^ gjj^[ trajjgfgr and deliver to the Treai irrr of 

the United States any United btates registered bonds 

bearing interest, to an amount i ot less than thLrty*thou 

sand dollars and not les' thin one third of the capital 

stock paid in. Such bonds shill le received by the 

Treasurer upon deposit ind shall be by him safely kept 

in his office, until they shall be otherwise disposed of, m 

pursuance of the provisions of this Title. 

Bond-to be iSec, 5160.) The deposits of bonds made by each 

ii|iun association shall be increased as its capitnl may he paid 
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up or increased, so tkat every association shall at nU Increasu of 
timea have on deposit with the Treasurer registered '^'^' " ' 
United States bonds to the amount of at least one third y^^ ^^ 
of its capital stock actuallj paid in. And any aseociation uiininisiifd 
that may desire to reduce its capital or to close up its r^Quctiou 
husmess and dissolve its organization, may take up its o( capita), 
bonds upon returning to the Comptroller its circulating 
notes in the proportion hereinafter required, or may take 
up any excess of bonds beyond one third of its capital 
stock, and upon which no circulating notes have been 
delivered. 

That any association organized under this act, or any Jjine so, 
of the acts of which this is an amendment, desirmg to 
withdraw its circulating notes, ii> whole or in part, may, 
upon the deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer of J 
tbe United States in sums of not less than nine thousand l^^i^' 
dollars. take up the bonds which paid association has on bonds, 
deposit with the Treasurer for the security of such circu- 
lating notes, which bonds shall be assigned to the bank 
in the manner specified in sections 5162 and 5163 of the 
Revised Statutes; and the outstanding notes of said asso- 
ciation, to an amount equal to the legal-tender notes 
deposited, shall be redeemed at the Treasury of the 
LTnited States, and destroyed as now provided by law: 
Prorided, that the amount of the bonds on deposit for Limit of 
circulation shall not Iw reduced below fifty thousand dol- ^f iKintig. 
laiK. 

(Sec. 5161,) To facilitate a CMraphajice with the two I^tlianse 
preceding sections, the Secretary of the Treasury is for regis, 
authorized to receive from ajty association, and cancel, fj^ 
any United Stat«s coupon bonds, and to issue in lieu 
thereof registered bonds of like amount, bearing a like 
rate of interest, and having the same time to run 

(Sec. 5103.) All transfers of United States bonrts Tranaterof 
made by any association under the provisions of this ^^jurer. 
Title, shall be made to the Treasurer of the United State^i 
in trust for the association, with a memorandum written 
or printed on each bond, and signed by the oishiei or 
Fome other officer of the association makmg the deposit. 
A receipt shall be given to the association by the Comp- 
ti'oller of the Currency, or by a clerk appointed by him 
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for that purpose, stating that the bond is held in trust 
for the association on whose behalf the transfer is made, 
and as security for tlie redemption and piiyment of any 
circulating notes tbat have been or maj be delivered to 
such association. No asBignment or transfer of any such 
bond by the Treasurer shall be deemed ralid unless coun- 
tersigned by the Comptroller of the Cun'ency. 
Regietryof (Sec. 5163.) The Comptroller of the Currency shall 
iranffets. -^g^p jj, |jjg office a book in which he sliall cause to be 
entered, immediately nponcountersigningit, every trans- 
fer or assignment by the Treasurer, of any bonds belong- 
ing to a national banking association, presented for his 
signature. He shall state in sucli entry tlie name of the 
association from whose accounts the transfer is made, the 
nanie of the party to whom it is made, and the par value 
of the bonds transferred.' 
Noiiec of (Sec. 5164.) The Comptroller of the Currency sball, 

bem'vtn K> immediately upon countersigning and entering any trans- 
apsociailon. fgr or assignment by the TreaRurer, of any bonds belong- 
ing to a national banking association, advise by mail the 
association from whose accounts the transfer is made, of 
the kind and numerical designation of the bonds, and the 
amount thereof so transferred, 
comp. (Sec. 5165.) The Comptroller of the Currency shall 

Imvo^aeceee ^^'^ ^' ^^ times, during office hours, access to the books 
t., iiomis, of the Treasurer of the United Stated for tlie purpose of 
ijooksot ascertaining the correctness of any transfei or assignment 
Trawnrer. ^f y^^ ^j^^j^ deposited by an TssociUion presented to 
Treasurer the Comptrollerto countersign; md the Treasurer shall 
actSs'i') ^^^ the like access to the book mentioned in section 
iwoks of fifty-one hundred and sirty-three dunng oftice hours to 
rroller, ascertain the correctness of the entnes in the same, and 

the Comptroller shall also at all times have access to the 
bonds on deposit with the Treasui-er, to ascertain their 
amount and condition. 
Aiiiiuai ei- (Sec. 5166.) Every association having bonds deposited 
ofhoudaby ™ t^e office of the Treasurer of the United States shall, 
B9«ocia- onee or oftener in each fiscal year, examine and compare 
the bonds pledged by the association with the books of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and ■with the accounts of 
the assodation, and, if they are found correct, to execute 
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to the TreaBurer a certificate setting forth the different 
kinds and the amounts thereof, and that the same are in 
the possession and custody of the Treasurer at the date 
of the certificate. Such examination shall he made at 
such time or times, during the ordinary business hours, 
as the Treasurer and the Comptroller, respectively, may 
select, and may be made by an officer or agent of such 
association, duly appointed in writing for that purpose; 
and his certificate before mentioned shall he of like force 
and validity as if executed by the president or cashier. 
A duplicate of such certificate, signed by the Treasurer, 
shall be retained by the association. 

(Sec. 5107.) The bonds transferred to and deposited Bonds to bt 
with the Treasurer of the United States, by any associa- ""^'^ '" 
tion, for the secmity of its cii-culating not«s, shall be circmsiion. 
held exclusively for that purpose, until such notes ai-e 
redeemed, except as provided in this Title. The Comp- interest on 
troller of the Currency shall give to any such association ""i^^*; 'i™ 
powers of attorney to receive and appropriate to its own 
use the interest on the bonds which it has so transferred 
to the Treasurer; but such powers shall become inopera- 
tive whenever suci association, fails to redeem its circu- 
lating not*s. Whenever the market or cash value of any If honda 
bonds thus deposited with the Treasurer is reduced below alpotft"'^ 
the amount of the circulation issued for the same, the J" "« 
C n ptroll may demand and receive the amount of such 
I p -PC atj n in other United States bonds at cash vtilue, 
n n y, from the association, tfl be deposited with 
th Treas er as long as such depreciation continues, 
\nd th Comptroller, upon the terms prescribed by the Exchange 
''ecn.taty f the Treasury, may p'ermit an exchange to "f bond", 
be made of any of the bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer by any association, for other bonds of the United 
States authorized to be recraved as security for circulating 
notes, if he is of opinion that such an Ktchange can be 
made without prejudice to the United States; and he may 
direct the return of any bonds to the a.ssociation which 
transferred the same, in sums of not less than one thou- 
sand dollars, upon the surrender to him and the cancel- 
lation of a proportionate amount of such circulating 
notes: Provided, That the remaining bonds which shall 
10 
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have been transferred by the association offering to sur- 
render circulating notes are equaJ to the aEinunt required 
for the circulating notes not surrendered by such associa- 
tion, and that the amount of bonds in the hands of the 
Treasurer is not dinunished below the amount required 
to be kept on deposit with him, and that there has been 
no failure by the association to redeem its circulatina 
notes, nor any other riolation by it of the provisions of 
. this Title, and that the market or cash value of the 
remaining bonds is not below the amount required for 
the circulation issued for the same. 

(Sec. 6171.) Upon a deposit of bonds as prescribed by 
sections fifty-one hundred and fifty-nine and fifty-one 
hundred and sisty, the association making the same shall 
be entitled to receive from the Compti-oUer of the Cur- 
rency circulating notes of different denominations, in 
blank, registered and conntersigned as hereinafter pro- 
vided, equal in amount to ninety per centum of the cur- 
rent market value of the United States bonds so trans- 
ferred and dehvered, but not exceeding ninety per centum 
of the amount of the bonds at the par value thereof, if 
bearing interest at a rate not leas than five per centum 
per annum: Provided, That the amount of curculating 
notes to be furnished tfl each association shall be in pro- 
portion \a its paid-up capital, as follows, and no more: 

First. To each association whose capital does not 
exceed five hundred thousand dollars, ninety per c«nt.iim 
of such capital . 

Second. To each association whose capital exceeds 
five hundred thousand dollars, but does not exceed one 
million of dollars, eigtty per centum of sueh capiial. 

Third. To each association whose capital exceeds one 
million of dollars, but does not exceed three milhon[s] of 
dollars, seventy-tive per centum of such capital. 

Foniik. To each association whose capital exceeds 
three millions of dollars, sixty per centum of such 
capital. 

(Sec. 5172.) In order to furnish suitable notes for 
circulation, the Comptroller of the Currency shall, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasuiy, cause 
plates and dies to be engraved, in the best manner to 
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guard against counterfeiting and fraudulent alterations, 
and shall have printed therefrom, and numbered, such 
quantity of circulating notes, in blank, of the denomina- 
tions of one dollar, two dollars, three dollars, five dol- 
lars, ten dollare, twenty doliars, fifty dollars, one hun- 
dred dollai's, five hundred dollars, and one thousand 
dollars, as may be required to supply the associations 
entitled to receive the same. Such notra shall express 
upon their face that they are secured by United States ■ 
bonds, deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, 
by the written or ongraved signatures of the Troasurer 
and Register, and hy the imprint of the seal of tlie 
Treasury; and shall also express upon their face the 
^(romise of the association receiving the same tfl pay on 
demand, attested by the signatures of the president or 
vice-president and cashier; and shall bear such devices 
and such other statements, and eiiall be iu such form, as 
the Secretarj- of the Treasury shall, by regulation, direct. 

That the Comptroller of the Currency shall, under June so, 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- The chan 
ury may prescribe, cause the charter numbers of the jininhors 
association to be pnnted upon all national- bank notes prirtod 
which may be hereafter issued by liim. ^^^^ ""^ 

(Sec. 5173.) The plates and special dies t» be pro- Comroi o 
cured by (he Comptroller of the Currency for the printing Si™?wMi" 
of such circulating notes shall remain under his control espfn^en 
and direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred in 
executing the laws respecting the procuring of such 
notes, and all other expenses of the Bureau of the 
Cun«ncy, shall be paid out of the proceeds of the taxes 
or duties assessed and collected on the circulation of 
national banking associations under this Title. 

(Sec. 5174.) The ComptroEer of the Currency shall Annual 
cause to be examined, each year, the plates, dies, hut- tfon"!)'? " 
pieces [bed-pieces], and other material from which the Pi«fes, die 
national-bank circulation is printed, in whole or in part, 
and file in his office annually a correct list of the same. 
Such mat«rial as shall have been used in the printmg of Certain 
the notes of associations which are in liquidation, or mgteria'i 
liave closed business, shall be destroyed under such to ^^ 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the ComptroEer of '*^"''''''*'^- 
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the Currency aud approved by the Secretary of the 

Treasury. The expeneea of any auch exajuination or 

destaruction shall be paid out of any appropriation made 

by CODgress for the special esamiiiatioii of national 

banks and bank-note plates. 

If sue of (Sec. 5175.) Not more than one-sisth part of tlie 

fivc'^doiiMB' notes furnished to any association shall be of a less 

limUcd. ' denomination than five dollars. After specie payments 

T are resumed no association shall be famished with notfls 

of a leas denomination than five dollars. 

(;ii-omaU<ra (Sec. 5176.) No banking association orgaiiiKed sub- 

hHi'tT''" sequent to the twelfth day of July, eighteen hundred 

Uniitj|dio and seventy, shall have a circulation in excess of five 

hundred thousand dollars. * 

jnue ao. * That sectiou five thousand one hundred and seventy- 

K«p«»l 8^^° "'' ^^ Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregate 

of "miu- amount of circulating notes of national banking aesocia- 

s'^ic^te tions, be and is hereby repealed ; and each easting 

drcoiatinlr hanking association may increase its circulating notes in 

notcB. itccordance with existing law without respect to said 

aggregate limit; and new banking associations may be 

organized in accordance with existing law witliout 

Rcd^'inp- re.^pect to said t^gregate limit. And whenever, and so 

!'""iT d' °^"- ^ circulating notes shall be issued to any such 

Doite tn banking association, so increasing its capital or circulat- 

bTJfie'iisue ing notes, or so newly oi^anized as aforesaid, it shall be 

b' "k""?^' ^^ *^"'^y ^^ *^* Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the 

"''"''' legal-tender United States notes in excess only of three 

hundred million of dollars, to the amount of eighty per 

centum of the sum of national-bank notes so issued to 

Legal- any suct banking association as aforesaid, and to con- 

icrflers not (j^yg g^^ redemption as such circulating notes are 

rcdifced issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of three 

^.000,000. hundred million dollars of such legal-tender United 

States notes, and no more, 
Maxtninni That the amount of United States notes outstanding 

imount of ^nd to be used as a part of the circulating medium shall 
oiitstan'd*' not exceed the sum of thi-ee hundred and eighty-two 
'°^' million dollars, which said sum shall appear in each 

• Sections 5m. BITS, 5179. 5180 and 5181, lopeuled by act of June 
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monthly statement of tlie public debt, and no piirt 
thereof shall be held or used aa a reserve. 

(Sec. 5183,) After any association receiving circu- Circnlating 
lating notes under this Title has caused ita promise to may ijp 
p<iv such note"! on demand to be si^ed by the president issued. 
01 vice-president and cashier thereof, in such manner as 
to make them obligatory promissory notes, payable on 
demand, at it? place of business, such association may 
isRiie and circulate the same as money. And the lame For ivhst 
shall be received at par in all parts of the United State- ehii^be* 
in payment of tMtes, excises, public lands, and all other received, 
dues to the United States, except duties on imports, and 
also for all salaries and other debts and demands owing 
by the United States to individuals, corporations and 
associations within the United States, except interest on 
the public debt, and in redemption of the national cur- 

(Sec, 5183. 1 No national banking association shall leaueof 
issue post -notes or any other notes to circulate as money prohibitea. 
than such as are authorized by the provisions of this ^\^^^^ 
Title. Kv^^t^ 

(Sec. 5184.) It shall be the duty of the Comptroller of Meribancs' 
the Currency to receive worn-out or mutilated circulating ItBtenenk 
notes issued by any banking association, and also, on due lowaii. dim. 
proof of the deatruclion of any such circulating notes, to 
deliver in place thereof to the association other blank 
circulaUng notes to an equal amount. Such worn-out or Dcetroying 
mutilated notes, after a memorandum has been entered replaolns 
in the proper books, in accordance with such regulations ""P'"",^ 
as may be established by the Comptroller, as well as all isied naCea. 
circulating notes which shall have been paid or surren- 
dered to be canceled, shall be destroyed by maceration 
instead of burning to ashes in presence of four persons, 
one to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, f,^t ot .Tuna 
one by the Comptroller of the Currency, one by the ^- '8T4. 
Treasurer of the United States, and one by the associ- 
ation, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. A cerbficate of such maceration, 
signed by the parties so appointed, shall be made in the 
books of the Comptroller, and a duplicate thereof for- 
warded to the association whose notes are thus canceled. 
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(Sec. 5190.) Tlie usual business of eath national 
banking association shall be transacted at an office oi* 
banking-house located in the plate specified in its organ- 

] ization certificate. 

, (Sec. 5191.) Every national banking association in 
either of the following cities: Albany, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago. Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orle^is, New Turk, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh. Saint Louis, San Francisco and Waslungton, 
shall at all times have on hand, in lawful money of tlie 
United States, an amount equal to at least twenty-five 
per centum of tlie aggregate amount of its deposits ; and 
evetj' other association shall at all times have on hand, 
in lawful money of the United States, an amount equal 
to at least fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount of 

f its deposits. Whenever the lawfiol money of any associ- 
ation in any of the cities named shall be below the 
amount of twenty-five per centum of its deposits, and 

. whenever the lawful money of any other association 
shall be below fifteen per centum of its deposits, such 
association shall not increase its liabilities by making 
any new loans or discounts otherwise than by discounting 
or purchasing bills of exchange payable at sight, nor 
mate any dividend of its profits until the required pro- 
portion, between the aggregate amount of its deposits 
and its lawful money of the United States, has been 
restored. And the Comptroller of the Currency may 
notiiy any association, whose lawful-money reserve shall 
be below the amount above required to be kept on hand, 
to make good such reserve; and if such association shall 
fail for thirty days thereafter so to make good its reserve 
of lawful money, the Comptroller may, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a receiver 
to wind up the business of the association, as provided in 
section flfly-two hundred and thirty-four. 
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That every associatioa organized, or to be organized, J"°b ao. 
nnder the provisions of the said act, and of the several nedemp- 
acfe amendatory thereof, shall at all times keep and have Jj,"^''""' 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, in lawful aepoelted 
money of the United States a sura equal to five per Treasurer, 
centum of it= cu^cul ition to be held and used for the 
rederaption oi such cu'cul ttion; which sum shall be May be 
counted as a part of its Uwful reserve, as provided in lawful 
section two ot this act (Sec 5191 Revised Statutes); and ^^"'"■'*- 
when the circulating notes of any such associations, as- Provlaiona 
sorted or unassorted shall be presented for rederaption, redemptioi 
in sums of one thousand dcUars or any multiple thereof, j^,^u'gf^ 
to the Treasurer of the Umted States, the same shall be 
redeemed in United States notes. All notes so redeemed 
shall be chained by the Treasurer of the United States to 
the respective associations issuing the same, and he shall 
notify them sevei-<illy, on the first day of each month, or 
oftener, at his discretion, of the amount of such redemp- 
tions; and whenever such redemptions for any associa- 
tion shall amount to the sum of five hundred dollars, such 
association so notified shall forthwith deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States a sum in United States 
notes equal to the amount of its circulating notes w 
redeemed. And all notes of national banks, worn, de Mutiiattd 
feced, matilated, or otherwise unfit for circulation shall, 
when received by any assistant treasurer or at any desig 
nated depository of the United States, be forwarded to 
the Treasurer of the United States for redemption as 
provided herein. And when such redemptions have been 
so reimbursed, the circulating notes so redeemed shall be 
forwarded to the respective associations by which they 
were issued; hut if any of such notes are worn, muti- 
lated, defaced, or rendered otherwise unfit for use, they 
shall be forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currenq; 
and destroyed, and replaced as now provided by law; 
Provided, That each of said associations shall reimburse Aseocfa- 
to the Treasury the charges for transportation, and the imbnrseilii 
costs for assorting such notes; and the associations hei*- ^orco"[^f 
after organized shall also severally reimburse to the redemp- 
Treasury the CMt of engraving such plates as shall be piatf s, ^tc. 
ordered by each association respectively; and the amount 



by 
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assessed upon each association shall be in proportion to 
the circulation redeemed, ajid be charged to the fund on 
deposit with the Treasurer. 
Redemp. (Sec. 5193.) Three-fifths of the reserve of fifteen per 

and propor- centum required by the preceding section to be kept, may 
reserve consist of balances due to an association, available for 
ivhith may the redemption of its circulating notes, from associations 
tberlEi approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, organized 

Janeso,"^ underthe act of June thi-ee, eighteen hundred and siity 
1S74. four, or under this Title, and doing business in the cities 

of Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Charleston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisrille, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rich- 
mond, Saint Louis, San Francisco and Washington. 
Clearing- Clearing-house certificates, representing specie or lawful 
cettiflcatea money specially deposited for the purpose, of any clear- 
law^i"' ing-house association, shall also be deemed to be lawful 
moDey, money in the possession of any association belonging to 

such clearing-house, holding and owning such certificate, 
within the preceding section. 
U. S. certlfl- (Sec. 5193.) The Secretary of the Treasury may re- 
S'^'sitmay <^^^^ United States notes on deposit, without interest, 
oe iasuea, from any national banking associations, in sums of not 
lountaa less than ten thousand dollars, and issue certificates 
■eaetve. therefor in snch form as he may prescribe, in denomina- 

tions of not less than five thousand dollars, and payable 
on demand in United States notes at the place where the 
deposits were made. The notes so deposited shall not 
be counted as part of the lawful-money reserve of the 
association; but the certificates issued therefor may be 
counted as part of its lawful-money reserve, and may 
be accepted in the settlement of clearing-house balances 
at the places where the deposits therefor were made. 
Jmiiation (Sec. 5194.) The power conferred on the Secretary of 
Z'He of^ ^^ Treasury, by the preceding section, shall not be exer- 
r depfTair '^^^'^ ^ ^^ ''* ''■^*^ ^^^^ expansion or contraction of the 
currency. And United States notes for which certificates 
are issued under that section, or other United States 
notes of like amount, shall be held as special deposits in 
the Treasuiy, and used only for the redemption of such 
certificates. 
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(Sec. 5193.) Each association organized in any of the Agente Ibr 
cities named in section fifty-one hundred and ninety-one of circulnt- 
niaj keep one-half of its lawful-money reserve in cash to^""'^' 
deposits in the city of New York. But the foregoing dBaiKnaud. 
provision shall not apply to assodations organized and June SO, 
located in the city of San Francisco for the purpose of '^*' 
issuing notes payable in gold. Each association not 
orgajiized within the cities named, shall select, subject 
to the approval of tlie Comptroller, an association in 
either of the cities named, at which it will redeem ita 
circulating notes at par. The Comptroller shall give 
public notice of the names of the associations selected, 
at which redemptions are to lie made by the respective 
associations, and of any change that may be made of 
the association at which the notes of any assodation are 
redeemed. Whenever any association feils either to 
make the selection or to redeem its notes as aforesaid, 
the Comptroller of the Currency may, upon receiving Receiver 
satisfactory evidence thereof, appoint a receiver in the ^p^hfted 
manner provided for in section fifty-two hundred and '"''A'''"^ 
thirty-four, to wind op its affau-s. But this section shall noie». 
not reheve any association from its liabilityto red m 'ts 
circulating notes at its own counter, at par, in w 
money on demand. 

(Sec. 5196.) Every national banking association rm d n 
or existing under this Title, shaU take and receive pa ^^^ 
for any debt or liabiKtj to it, any and all nof*s ' 

issued by toiy lawfully organized national banking 
elation. Bat this provision shall not apply to an ss 
ciation organized for the purpose of issuing notes p 
in gold. 

(Sec. 5197 ) Any association may take, rece re m s 

serve, and chaise on any loan or discount made, pon f° 
any note, bill of exchange, or other evidences f d b ^ 

mterest at the rate allowed by the laws of th S ir w 

Territory, or district where the bank is located, nd n b k 
more, except that where by the laws of any S a ^ ^ 

different rate is limited for banks of issue organ d 
under State laws,* the rate so hmit«d shall be allowed for 
associations organized orexistingiuanysuch State under 
* See Uble of Interest Laws of the States, page 354. 
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ais Title When no rate is fixed by the laws of the 
btate 01 Territory or district, the bank may take, 
receive resene or charge a rate not exceeding seven per 
centum and such interest may be taken in advance 
reckoning the days for which the note bill or other 
e^^de^ce of debt has to run And the purchase dis 
of u>uBt or sale of a bona hde bill of exchange payable at 
another pi ice than the place of such purchase discount 
or --aJe at not more than the current rate of exchange 
for =ight dratfe 111 addition to the ntere-t ahall not be 
considered aa taking: tir receiving' a greater rate of 
Interest 
or (Sec 5118) The takmg receiMnj, reserving or 
ckargmg a rate of interest great^-i than is allowed !j 
the preceding section nhen knowinglj done sh'Jl le 
deemed a forfeiture of the entiie interest which the note 
bill or other evidence of debt carnea with it or which 
has been agreed to be paid thereon In cai,e the greatei 
rate of interest has been p-ud the peri^n by whom it 
has been paid, or his legal reiresentatives may retover 
back, in an action in the nature of an action of debt 
twice the amount of the mierest thus paid from the 
association taking or receiving the same provided such 
action is commenced withm two years from the time the 
usurious transaction occurred. 
^ Suits, actions and proceedings against any associa- 
tion under this Title may be had in amy circuit, district, or 
territorial court of the United States held within the 
district in which such association may be established, 
or in any State, county, or municipal court in the county 
or city in which said association is located, having juiis- 
diction in similar cases. 

(Sec. 5199.) The directors of any association may, 
' secu-annually. declare a dividend of so much of the net 
profits of the association as they shall judge expedient; 
but each association shall, before the declaration of a 
dividend, carry one-tenth part of its net profits of the 
preceding half-year to its surplus fund until the same 
shall amount to twenty per centum of its capital stock, 

(Sec. 5200.) The total liabilities to any association, 
of any person, or of any company, corporation, or firm, 
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for money borrowed, induding, i» the liabilities of a <^^^^^^^._^^ 
company or firm, the liabilities of the several members ^f^^ 
thereof, shall at no time exceed one-tenth part ot the g^„_^^ 
amount of the capital stock of such association actually corporaUoD. 
paid in But the discoant of bills of exchange drawn m The^^^^ 
good faith agamst actually existing values, and the dis- ojbin* oi 
count of commercial or business paper actually owned t,.,^<ilB 
hythe pei-son negotiating the same, shaU not be con- !»«"■ 
sidered as money borrowed. 

(Sec 5201) No association shall make any loan or Jj^'^^g^jg 
discount on the security of the shares of iti own capital l^oa^ upoQ^^ 
stock nor be the purchaser or holder of any such shares, ^^,^•;^ „„„ 
unless such security or purchase shall be necessary to ^ck.^ 
prevent loss upon a debt previously contracted m good l^nier^J 
faith- and stock so purchased or acquired shall, witbin Ballatdw. 
sis months from the time of its purchase, be sold or dis- ^°l'^ 
posed of at public ot private sale; or, in default thereof 
a receiver may be appointed to dose up the busmess of Receiver 
the association, according to section fifty-two hundred app^jjt^d 
and thirty-four. toaeljEtoch. 

(Sec. 5303.) No association shall at any tune be ^^imuo^ 
indebted, or m any way liable, to an amount exceeding nessot 
the amount of its capital stock at sud: time actually paid "«=<> 
in and remainmg undiminiahed by losses or otherwise, 
except on account of demands of the nature foUowmg: 

First. Notes of circulation. Eieaptioaa. 

Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the 
association. 

Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn agamst 
money actually on deposit to the credit of the associa- 
tion, or due thereto. 

Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the associa- 
tion for dividends and reserve profits. 

(Sec. S303.) No association shall, either directly or Cir^Uttog^ 
indtteotly, pledge or hypothecate any of its notes of g^ hypothe- 
drculation, for the purpose of pi-ocuring money to be If^^^""' 
paid in on its capital stodt, or to he used in its hanking mc«Me 
operations, or otherwise; nor shall any association use 
its circulating notes, or any part thereof, in any manner 
or form, to create or mcrease its capital stock. 
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IVlihflraival (Sec. 3304.) So association, or any niemlier thereof, 
proMbltefl. sliall, during the time it shall continue its bajiking 
operations, withdraw, or permit to be withdrawn, either 
in the form of dividends or otherwise, any portion of its 
capital. K losaea have at any time been sustained by 
any such association, equal to or exceeding its undivided 
Dlviaend profits then on hand, no dividend shall be made; and no 
eieeednei dividend shall ever be made by any association, while it 
profit*. continues its banking operations, to an amount greater 

than its net profits then on hand, deducting therefrom 
Bad flebta its losses and bad debts. All debts due to any aasocia- 
fjons, on which interest ii; past due and unpaid for a 
period of sis montiis, unless the same are well secured, 
and in process of collection, shall be considered bad 
debts within the meaning of this section. But nothing 
in this section shall prevent the reduction of the capital 
stock of the association under section fifty-one hundred 
and forty- three. 
Enforcing (Sec. 5205). Every association which shall have failed 

SeUdency ** P^J "P its Capital stock, as required by law, and every 
in u^ital association whose capital stock shall have become im- 
paired by losses or otherwise, shaO, within three months 
after receiving notice thereof from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, pay the deficiency in the capital stock, by 
assessment upon the shareholders pro rata for the 
amount of capital stock held by each; and the Treasurer 
of the United States shall withhold the interest upon all 
bonds held by him in trust for any such association, upon 
notification from the Comptroller of the Currency, until 
Receiver otherwise notified by him. If any auch association shall 
milniert'or f^' ^ P^? "P its capital stock, and shall refuse to go 
pay^u^ '" ""*" liquidation, as provided by law, for three months 
cgpiiai. after receiving notice from the Comptroller, a receiver 

may be appointed to close up the business of the associ- 
ation, according to the provisions of section fifty-two 
hundred and thirty-four. 
June 30. And pronided, that if any shareholder or shareholders 

of such bank shall neglect or refuse, after three months' 
notice to pay the assessment, as provided in this section, 
it shall be the duty of the board of directors to cause a 
sufficient amount of the capital stock of such shareholder 
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or shareholders to tie sold at public auction (after thirty 
days' notice shall be given by posting such notice of sale 
in the office of the bank, and by publishing such notice 
in a newspaper of the citv or town in which the bank is 
located, or in a newspaper published nearest thereto) to 
niake good the deficiency; and the balance, if any, shall 
be returned to such delinquent sluueholilev or share- 
holders. 

That all United States officers chai^ witli the re- j)«ni; 
ceipt or disbursement of public moneys, and all officers {"^sta'^p 
of nation^ banks, shall stsunp or ivrite in plain letters ^'^°^|^'J^'J 
the word "counterfeit," "altered" or "worthless," notes, 
upon all fraudulent notes issued in the form of, and in- 
tended to circulate as money, whidi shall be presented 
at their places of business; and if such officers shall 
wrongfully stamp any genuine note of the United States, 
or of the national banks, tliey shall, upon presentation, 
redeem such notes at the face value thereof. 

Sec. 6. That all savings banks or savings and trust Act Juneai. 
companies organized under authority of any act of Con- samiB;' 
gress shall be, and are hereby, required to make, to the ^^(■'co^a 
Comptroller of the Currency, and publish, all the reports tu "^o 
which national banking associations are required to Jhi'Comp. 
make and pubhsh under the provisions of sections fifty- ^jj^ 
two hundred and eleven, fifty-two hundred and twelve Cnrmncy. 
and fifty-two hundred and thirteen of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and shall be subject to the same penalties for 
failure to mike or publish such reports as are therein 
provided; which penalties may be collected by suit be- 
fore any court of the United States in the disteict in 
which said avrng-i bank'- or savings and trust companies 
may be- located And aU savings or other banks now 
organized, or whiuh shall hereafter be organized, in the 
District of C hml a mder any act of Congress, which 
shall have capital stock paid up in whole or in part, 
ahal) be subject to all the provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and of all acts of Congress applicable to national 
banking associations, so far as the same may be appli- 
cable to such savings or other banks: Provided, tliat 
such savings banks now established shall not be required 
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to have a paid in capital exceeding one hundred tliou- 
Eaiid dollars. 
Aseoci- (Sec. 5206.) No association shall at any time pay out 

lopayout "^ '"^^^ °^ discoanta, or in purchasing drafts or bills of 
uncnrrent exchange, or in payment ofiJepoaits, or in any other 
mode pay or put in circulation, the notes of any bank or 
banking' association which are not, at any auch time, re- 
ceivable, at par, on deposit, and in payment of debts by 
the association bo paying out or drculatiiig such notes; 
nor shall any association knowingly pay out or put in 
circulation any notes issued by any bank or banking 
association wluch at the time of such paying out or put- 
ting in circulation is not redeeming its circulating notes 
in iawiiil money of the United States. 
Penalty for (Sbc. 5308.) It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, 
cmi^ng "^^ agent of any national banking association to certify 
checks. any check drawn upon the association unless the person 

or company drawing the check has on deposit with the 
assotiation at the time such check is certified, an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in 
such cheek Any cheek so cerfdfled by duly authorized 
offiu'r^ shall be a good and valid obligation against fie 
Receiver association but the Bict of any ofGcer, clerk or agent of 
app'olnied ^^7 association in violation of this section, shall subject 
ccrimca- ^"'^ ^^'^ ^ *^* liabilities and proceedings on the part 
lion, of the Comptroller a-s provided for in section fifty-two 

hundred and thirty-four, 
i.istof (Sec. 5310.) The president and cashier of every na- 

hoiders to tional banking association shall cause to be kept at all 
anbject'to ^'?"*^ ^ f"" ^^^ coiTCct hst of the names and residences 
inBp«ctlon. of all the shareholders in the association, and th^ num- 
ber of shares held by each, in the ofiice where its busi- 
ness is transacted. Such list shall bo sutgect to the 
inspection of all the shareholders and creditors of the 
association, and the officers authorized to assess taxes 
under State authority, during business- hours of each day 
r.tat to be in which business may be legally transacted. A copy of 
Conip^ '^'^ 1'^*' "^^ ^^^ fl'^t Monday of July of each year, veri- 

troller fied \,y thg oath of such president or cashier, shall be 

transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency. 
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(Sec, 5311.) Every association shall make to the ProTieioiiB 
Comptroller of the Currency not loss than five reports teporaof 
during each year according to the form which may be fi^™S| 
prescribed by him, verified by the oath or affirmation of Comp- 
the president or cashier of such association, and attested 
by the signature of at least three of the directors. Each 
such report shall exhibit, in detail and uader appropri- 
ate, heads, the resources and liabilities of the associations 
at the close of business oa any past day by him specified ; 
and shall be transmitted to the Comptroller within five 
days after the receipt of a request or requisition therefor 
from him, and in the same form in which it is made to 
the Comptroller shall be published in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the place where such association is established, 
or if there is no newspaper in the place, then in the one 
published nearest thereto in the same county, at the ex- 
pense of the association; and such proof of publication 
shall be furnished km may be required by the Comp- 
troller. The Comptroller shall also have power to call 
for special reports from any particular assodation when- 
ever in his judgment the same are necessary in order to 
a full and complete knowledge of its condition. 

(Sec. 5312.) In addition to the reports required by Rcporteol 
the preceding section, each association shall report to the and cmd- 
Comptroller of the Currency, within ten days after de- ^"se- 
daring any dividend, the amount of such dividend, and 
the amount of net earnings in excess of such dividend. 
Such reports shall be attested by the oath of the presi- 
dent or cashier of the association. 

{Sec. 5313.) Eveiy association which fiols to make Penalty fc 
and transmit any report required under either of the two mnji,, 
preceding sections shall be subject to a penalty of one ffP^"' *" 
hundred dollars for each day after the periods, respect- troller. 
ively, therein mentioned, that it delays to make and 
transmit its report. Whenever any association delays or 
refuses to pay the penalty herein imposed, after it has 
been assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
amount thereof may be retained by the Treasurer of the 
United States, upon the order of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, out of the interest, as it may become due to 
the association, on the bonds deposited with him to 
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secure circulation. All sums of money collected for 
penalties undej- this section shall be paid into the IVeas- 
ury of the United States, 
ity oil (Sec. 5314.) In lieu of all existing tases, every asso- 

postts, ■ ciation shaD pay to the Treasurer of the United States, 
d capital in tiie months of January and July, a duty of one-half of 
one per centum each half year upon the average amount 
of its notes in circulation, and a duty of one-quarter of 
one per centum each half year upon the average amount 
of its deposits, and a duty of one-quarter of one per 
centum each half year on the avei-a^ amount of ils 
capital stock, beyond the amount invested in United 
States bonds, 
ni^ (Sec. 5315.) In order to enable the Treasurer to assess 

urn of the duties imposed by the preceding section, each asso- 
«s!t".°"' "**J™ sliall, within ten days from the first days of 
1 rnpltal January and July of each year, make a return, under the 
oath of its president or cashier, to the Treasurer of the 
United States, in such form as the Treasurer may pre- 
"cnbe of the average amount of its notes in circulation, 
and of the average amount of its deposits, ajid of the 
average amount of its capital stock, beyond the amount 
miested m United States bonds, for tlie six months next 
preceding the most recent first day of Januaiy or July. 
urJ^to"' ^^"^y association which fails so to make such return 
to shaJl be liable to a penalty of two hundred dollars, to be 

'™- collected either out of the interest as it may become due 

such association on the bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer, or, at his option, in the manner in which penalties 
are to be collected of other corporations under the laws 
of the United States. 
sBm^t ^^^^' ^^^^-^ Whenever any association fails to make 
iiurnis the half-yearly return required by the preceding section, 
"»^'- the duties to be paid by such association shall be assessed 
upon the amount of nof«8 dehvered to such association 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, and upon the highest 
amount of its deposits and capital stock, to be ascertained 
m such manner as the Treasurer may deem best, 
'be' (Sec. 5217.) Whenever am association fails to pay the 

dation ''"ties imposed by the three pi-ecedin^ sections, thp sums 
to pay. due may be coUected in the manner provided for the col- 
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lection of United States taxes Irom other corporations 
or the Treasurer maj ie>:erye the amount out o1 the 
intei-eat, as it may become due on the bonds deposited 
with him by such defaulting association 

(Sec. 521S.) In all cases where an a souatiou has KeMndrng 
paid or may pay in ex>,p^s of what may be or hat been i[at\ee paid, 
fouud due from it on account of the duty required to be 
Ijaiil to the Treaaurer of the United States, the -issoui 
tion may state am account therefor, which, on being cer- 
lifii'd by the Treasurer of the United States, and found 
correct by the First Comptroller of the Treasury, shall be 
refunded in the ordinary maimer by warrant on the 
Treasury. 

(Sec. 5319.) Nothing herein shall prevent all the ProvlBKias 
shares in any association from being included in the sia,,, 
valuation of the personal property of the owner or holder J^^J|J|°? "' 
of such shares, in assessing taxes imposed by authority of ^p. ^^ 
the Statewithin which the association is located; but the cummeroe 
legislature of each State may det«?rmine and direct the 3g|^*ciij 
manner and place of taxing aU the shares of national SH-^JO^;^' 
bankiiig associations located within the State, subject ^ t],,, 
only to the two restrictions, that the taxation shall not ^^ffg^. 
be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed People i»- " 
capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, nilaaiorwre, 
and that the shares of any national bajiking association g^|"-^; 
owned by non-residents of any State shall be tased in ThnPei^e, 
the city or town where the bank is located, and not else- Nniiniial ' 
where. Nothing herein shall be constmed to exempt the ^n" com- 
reiil property of associations from either State, county, or m»nwonlth, 
liiunieipal tases, to the same extent, according to its ^i^nl^^^ 
value, as other real property is taned. 9 n^lT'isS. 

(Sec. 5240.) The Comptroller of the Currency, with Appoini- 
th'e approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, as " ™J;.5an^ 
often as shall be deemetl necessary or proper, appoint a Kntiea of 
suitable person or persons to make an examination of the esaminerg. 
aifairs of every banking association, who shall have power 
to make athorougli examination into aU the affairs of the 
association, and, in doing: so, to examine any of the ofB- 
ti'i-? and agents thereof on oath: and shall make a full 
iind detailed report of the condition of the association to 
the Comptroller. All persons appointed to be e: 
10* 
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■ ot national banks not located in the I'edemption-cities spe- 
, cified ill section five thousand one hundred and ninety- 
'■ two of the Revised Statutes of the United States, or in 
Any one of the States of Oregon, Oalitbruia and Nevada, 
or in the Territories, shall receive eompensation for such 
esaoiiiiation as follows: For examining: national banks 
having a capital less than one hundred thousand dollars, 
twenty dollars- those having a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars an 1 le^is tlian thiee hundred thousand 
dollar?, twenty five dollar!, those having a capital of 
three hundred thousand doUaiij and leas than four hun- 
ilred thousa d dollais thirij hve dollars; those having a 
capital ot four hundnd thous.uid doUai-s and less than 
five hundrel thousand lollar* forlvdoUai^; tliose having 
a capital ot five hundred thousand dollars and less than 
six hundred thousand dolhtrs, fifty dollars ; those having 
a capital of sis hundred thousand dollars and over, 
seventy-five dollars; which amounts shah be assessed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency upon, and paid by, the 
respective associations so examined, and shall be in hen 
of the compensation and mileage heretofore allowed tor 
making said examinatjons; and persons appointed to 
make examination of national banks in the cities named 
in section five thousand one hundred and lunety-two of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, or in any one 
of the States of Oregon, California and Nevada, or in the 
Territories, shall receive such compensation jis mtQ' be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the recom- 
mendation of the Comptroller of the Currency; and the 
same shall be assessed and paid in the manner herein- 
before provided. But no person shall be appointed to 
examine the affairs of any banking association of which 
. he is a director or other officer. 

(Sec. 5241.) No association shall be sulflect to any 
visitorial powers other than such as are authorized by 
this Title, or are vested in the courts of justice. 
, (Sec. 5348.) All banks not oi^wiized and transacting 
business under the national-currency laws, or under this 
Title, and all persons or corporations doing the business 
of bankers, brokers, or savings institutions, except 
savings-banks authorized by Congress to use the word 
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"national " as a part of their corporate name, are pro- 
hibited from using the word '■national" asaportionof 
the name or title of such bank, corporation, firm or 
pai-tnership; and any violation of this prohibition com- 
mitted after the third day of Septemher, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-three, sha,!! subject the party charge- 
able therewith to a penalty of fifty dollai's for each day 
during which it k committed or repeated. 



CHAPTER IV. 



(Sec. 5320.) Any association may go into liiiuidation Jl'^J^J^jri^ 
and be closed by the vote of its ahiireholders owning "*" 
two-thirds of its stock. 

{Sec. 5231.) Whenever a vote is taken to go into U°J,'=J-j^f 
liquidation it shall be the duty of the board of directors i" go iuio 
to cause notice of this fact to be certified, under the seal Hi""'""''" 
of the association, by its president or cashiei-, to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and publication thereof to 
be made for a period of two months in a newspaper pub- 
lished in tlie city of New York, and also in a newspaper 
published in the city or town in which the association is 
located, or if no newspaper is there published, then in 
the newspaper published nearest thereto, that the assod- 
ation is closing up its affairs, and notifying the holders 
of its notes and other creditors to present the notes and 
other claims gainst the association for payment. 

(Sec. 5233.) Within six months from tlie date of the f*^P°",'* "' 
vote to go into liquidation, the association shall deposit mouey t« 
wdth the Treasurer of the United States, lawful money eSatioi 
of the Cmted States sufficient ta redeem all its outstand- 
ing circulation. The Treasurer shall esecnte duplicate 
leceipts for money thus deposited, and dehyer one to the 
association and the other to the Comptroller of tte Cur- 
rency, stating the amount received by him, and the pur- 
pose tor which it has been received ; and the money shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States, and 
placed to the credit of such association upon redemption 
account. 
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C0Q6oIidat. (Sec. 3333.) An aaaociation which is in good faith 
lie ednot winding up its business for the purpose of consohdating 
deposii with another association shall not Iw required to deposit 
mouey, lawful money for its outstanding circulation; but its 
assets and liabihties shall be reported b; the association 
with which it is in process of consolidation. 

(Sec. 5224.) Whenever a sufficient deposit of lawful 

money to redeem the outstanding circulation of an 

b'mifcs association proposing to close its business has been 

made, the bonds deposited by the association to secure 

payment of its notes shall be re-assigned to it, in tie 

manner prescribed by section flflyone hundred and 

Notes to be sixty-two. And thereafter the association and its share- 

aiTreSt^j. holders shall stand discharged front all liabilities upon 

the circulating notes, and those notes shall be redeemed 

ProCTed- at the Treasury of the United States. And if any such 

ci^ciatiMi bank shall fail to make the deposit and take up its bonds 

d^DOBit ^"^^ thirty days after the expiration of the time specified, 

lawful the Comptroller of the Currency shall have power to sell 

^' the bonds pledged for the circulation of said bank, at 

See act of public auction in New York city, and, after providing 

I'sTs! for the redemption and cancellation of said circulation, 

"""^t'^E and the necessary expenses of the sale, to pay over any 

balance remaining to the bank or its legal representative. 

II (SfiC. 533o.) Whenever the Treasurer has redeemeu 

any of the notes of an association whicli has commenced 

(o close its afiiurs under the six [five] preceding sections, 

he shall cause the notes to be mutilated and charged to 

e tlieredemptionfl£count of the association; and all notes 

so redeemed by the Treasurer shall, every three months, 

be certified to and destroyed in the manner prescribed in 

section fifty-one hundred and eighty-four. 

(Sec. 5338.) Whenever any national banking associa- 
tion fails to redeem in the lawful money of the United 
States any of its circulating notes, upon demand of pay- 
ment duly made during the usual hours of business, at 
the office of such association, or at its designated place 
of redemption, the holder may cause the same to be 
protested, in one package, by a notary public, unless the 
president or cashier of the association whose notes are 
presented for payment, or the president or cashier of the 
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1 at the place at which they are redeemable 
offers to waive demand and notice of the protest, and, 
in pursuance of such offer, makes, signs, and dehvers to 
the party making such demand an admission in writing, 
stating the time of the demand, the amount demanded, 
and the fact of the non-payment thereof. The notary 
public, on making such protest, or upon receiving such , 
admission, shall forthwith forward such admission or 
notice of protest to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
retwning a copy thereof. If, however, satisfactory proof 
is produced to the notary pubhc that the payment of the 
notes demanded is restrained by order of any court of 
competent jurisdiction, he shall not protest the same. 
When the holder of any notes causes more than one note ^"^ P^'^^' 
or package to he protested on the same day, he shall not on Bams ' 
receive pay for more than one protest. "*■ 

(Sec. 5227.) On receiving notice that any national 
banking association has failed to redeem any of its circu- 
lating notes, as specified in the preceding section, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, with the concurrence of the Ksamioa- 
Secretary of the Treasury, may appoint a special agent, specif 
of whose appointment immediate notice shall be given nljjp'j ^f '^'' 
to such association, who shall immediately proceed to proiesi. 
ascertain whether it has refused to pay its circulating 
notes in the lawful money of the United States, when 
demanded, and shall report to the Comptroller the fact 
30 aficeriained. If, from such protest, aaid the report so Forfeiture 
made, the Comptroller is satisfied that such association " '"""''• 
has refused to pay its circulating notes and is in default, 
he shall, within thirty days after he has received notice 
of such failure, declare the bonds deposited by such 
association forfeited to the United States, and they shall 
thereupon be ao forfeited. 

(Sec 5228.) After a default on the part of an asso- Association 
elation to pay any of its circulating notes has been bosinees 
ascertained by the Comptroller, and notice thereof has ^f ™^p{^" 
been given by him to the association, it shall not be law- 
ful for the association suffering the same to pay out any Act r>( Feb. 
of its notes, discount any notes or bUls, or otherwise correcting 
prosecute the business of banking, exi^ept to receive and R*"- ^''t- 
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safely keep money belooging to it, and to deliver special 

deposits. 

) (Sec. 5339.) Immediately upon declaring the bonds 

"^' of an association forfeited for uon-payraent of its notes, 

tlie Comptroller shaJl give notice, in such manner as the 

Secretary of the Treasuvy ahall, by general rules or 

otherwise, direct, to the holders of the circuliiting notes 

of such association, to present them for payment at the 

Treasuiy of the United States; and the same shall he 

paid as presented in lawful money of the United States; 

, whereupon the Comptroller may, in his discretion, cancel 

an amount of bonds pledged by such association equal 

at current market rates, not exceeding par, to the notes 

(Sec. 5230.] Whenever the Comptroller has become 

satisfied, by the protest or the waiver and admission 

specified in section fifty-two hundred and twenty-six, or 

by the report provided for in section fifty-two hundred 

and twenty-seven, that any association has refused to 

pay its circulating notes, he m^, instead of canceling 

its bonds, cause so much of them as may be necessary to 

redeem its outstanding notes to be sold at public auction 

in the dty of New York, after giving thirty days' notice 

ted of such sale to the association. For any deficiency m 

' the proceeds of all tiie bonds of an association, when 

nt thus sold, to reimburse to the United States the amount 

aa- expended in paying the circulating notes of the assoda- 

'"■ tion, the United States shall have a paramount lien upon 

aB its assets; and such deficiency shall be made good out 

of such assets in preference to any and all otlier claims 

whatsoever, except the necessary costs and expenses of 

administering the same. 

(Sec. 5231.) Tlie Comptroller may, if he deems it for 

jj the interest of the United States, sell at private sale any 

of the bonds of an association shown to have made 

default in paying its notes, and receive therefor either 

money or the circulating notes of the association But 

no such bonds shall be sold by private sale for less than 

par, nor foe less than the market value thereof nt the 

of time of sale; and no sales of any such bonds eithti 

''^' pubhc or private, shall be complete until the transfer of 
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the bonds shall have beeu made with the ft 

scribed by seutions fiftj'-oue hundred and sixty-two, flfty- 

one himdrsd and sixty-three, and fifty-one hundred and 

sixty-fouf. 

ISec. 5233.) The Secretary of the Treasury may, from DiBpoeitlon 
time to time, make such regulations respecting the dis- ot notta re- 
position to be made of circulating notes after present*- ^^^^jg/ 
tion at the Treasury of the United States for payment, 
and respecting the perpetuation of the evidence of the 
payment thereof, as may seem to him proper. 

(Skc. 5333.) All notes of national banking associa- cancella- 
tions presented at the IVeasury of the United States for ^^™^°^ 
pa]nnent shall, on being paid, be canceled. 

(Sec. 5234.) On becoming satisfied, as specified in Appoint- 
sections fifty-two hundred and twenty-six and fifty-two doiiesof 
hundred and twenty-seven, that any association has Kena^" 
refused te pay its circulating notes as therein mentioned, ct, Giba™, 
and is in defeult, the Comptroller of the Currency may uanitof' ' 
forthwith appoint a receiver, and require of him such p^Sui^oe 
bond and security as he deems proper. Such receiver, ^nk, m 
undei' the direction of the Comptroller, shall take posses- Bank ct. ' 
sion of the books, records, and assets of eveiy descrip- w^^fjl' "* 
tion of such association, collect all debts, dues, and daima /« >^ Piatt, 
belonging to it, and, upon the order of a court of record etc,, i Ban. 
of competent jurisdiction, may sell or compound all bad "***■ 
or douhtftil debts, and, on a like order, may sell all the 
reiil and personal property of sudi association, on such 
terms as the court shall direct; and may, if necessary to 
puy the debts of such association, enforce the individual 
liability of the stockholders. Such receiver shall pay 
over all money so made to the Treasurer of the United 
States, subject to the order of the Comptroller, and also 
make report to the Comptroller of all his acts and pro- 
ceedings. 

That whenever any national banking association shall Jnne 30, 
be dissolved, and its rights, privileges, and franchises * 
declared forfeited, as prescribed in section fifty-two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine of the Revised Statutes of the United 
Stati's. or whenever any creditor of any national banking 
association shall have obtained a judgment against it in 
any court of record, and made application, accompanied 
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by a certificate from the clerk of the court atatmg that 
such judgment has beeu i-endered and has remained 
Whenibe paid for the space of thirty days ; or whenever the Comp- 
Ki'may™"' ti^'ler shall become satisfied of the iasolvency of s 
appoints national banking association, he maj, after due ( 
ination of its affairs, in either case, appoint a tec 
who shall proceed to dose up such association, and 
enforce the personal liability of the shareholders, aj 
vided in section fifty-two hundred and thirty-four of said 
statutes. 
Liability of That when any national banking association shall hare 
errof""'^ gone into liquidation under the provisions of section five 
liquidating thousand two hundred and twenty of said statutes, the 
*" *' individual hability of the shareholders provided for by 

section fifty-one hundred awd fifty-one of said statutes 
may be enforced by any creditor of such association, hy 
bill in equity in ihe nature of a. creditor's bill, broufifht 
by such creditor on behalf of himself and of aU other 
creditors of the association, against the shareholders 
thereof, in any court of the United States having original 
jurisdiction in equity for the district in which snch asso- 
ciation may have been located or established. 

That whenever any association shall have been or 
shaJl be placed in the hands of a receiver, as provided 
in section flfty-two Hundred and tliirtyfour and other 
sections of said statutes, and when, as provided in sec- 
tion flfty-two hundred and thirty-six thereof, the Comp- 
troller shall have paid to each and every creditor of such 
association, not including shareholders who are creditors 
of such association, whose claim or claims as such creditor 
shall have been proved, or allowed as therein prescribed, 
the full amount of such claims and all expenses of Ehe 
receivership, and the redemption of the circulating notes 
of such association shall have been provided for by 
depositing lawful money of the United States witii the 
Comptroil- IVeasurer of the United States, the Comptroller of the 
meeUncro' Currency shall call a meeting of the shareholders of such 
BharehoM- association by giving notice thereof for thirty days in a 
InthehlSde newspaper pubhshed in the town, city, or county where 
of receivers, |.]jg business of such association was carried on, or if no 
newspaper is tiiere published, in the newspaper published 
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nearest thereto, at which meeting the shareholders shall 
elect an agent, voting by ballot, in person or by prosy, 
each share of stock entitling the holder to one vote; and 
when such agent shall have received votes representing 
at least a majority of the stock in value and numher of 
shares, and when any of the shareholders of the associa- 
tion shall have executed and filed a bond to the satisfac- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currency, conditioned for 
the payment and discharge in fiill of any and every 
claim that may hereafter be proved and allowed against 
such association by and before a competent court, and 
for the faithful performance and discharge of all and 
singular the duties of such trust, the Comptroller and Tranafecof 
the receiver shall thereupon transfer and deliver to such bankto 
agent all the undivided or uncollected or other assets ^™eiHiider 
and property of such association then remaining in the 
hands or subject to the order or control of said Comp- 
troller and said receiver, or either of them; and for this 
purpose, said Comptroller and said receiver are hereby 
severaUy empowered to execute any deed, assignment, 
transfer, or other instrument in writing that may he 
necessary and proper; whereupon the said Comptroller 
and the said receiver shall, by virtue of this act, he 
discharged and released from any and all liabilities 
to sucli association, and to each and all of the creditors 
and shareholders thereof; and such agent is hereby 
autJiorized to sell, compromise, or compound the debts 
due to such association upon the order of a competent 
court of record or of the United States circuit court for 
the district where the business of the association was 
carried on. Such agent shall hold, control, and dispose 
of the assets and property of anj' association which he 
may receive as hereinbefore provided for the benefit of 
the shareholders of such association as they, or a ma- 
jority of them in vajne or number of shares, may direct, 
distributing such assets and property among such share- 
holders in proportion tffl the shares held by each; and 
he may, in his own name or in the name of such asso- 
ciation, sue and be sued, and do all other lawtiil acts 
and things necessary to finally settle and distribute the 
assets and property in his hands. In selecting an agent 
11 
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as hereinbefore provided, adminiBtratorB or executors of 
deceased shareholders may act and sign as tbe decedent 
might have done if liying, and guardians may bo act 
and sign for their ward or wards. 
Kotlce by (Sec. 5235.) The Comptroller shall, upon appointing 

Mcftllftorr ^ receiver, cause notice to bo given, hy advertisement 
in sucli newapapera as lie may direct, fur three consecu- 
tive moutlis, r ailin g on all persons who may have claims 
against such association to present the same, and to 
make legal proof thereof, 
DividendB (Sec. 5236.) From time to time, after full provision 

?™i?er'tS" ^^ ''^■' ^'^^^ ™**'^ ^'"" '■^""<1™& *" t^s United States 
ciedttore. any deficiency in redeeming the notes of such association, 
BHt'hGi%s. the Comptroller shall maie a ratable dividend of the 
^"'"5"','^"^ money so paid over to him by such receiver on all such 
Wall.'ass. claims as may have been proved to his satisfaction or 
adjudicated in a court of competent jurisdiction, and, 
as the proceeds of tlie assets of such association are 
paid over to him, shall make further dividends on all 
claims previously proved or ai^udieated; and the 
remainder of the proceeds, if any, shall be paid over to 
the shareholders of such association, or their legal repre- 
sentative'), m proportion to the stock by them respectively 
held 
Injunction (^>=''- S^^'?-) Whenever an association against which 
"vof proi_eedings have been instituted, on account of any al- 

siiip. leged rpfui^ai to redeem its circulating notes as aibre- 

said, denies having failed to do bo, it may, at any time 
withm ten days after it has been notified of the appoint- 
ment ot an agent, as provided in section fifty-two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, apply to the nearest drcuit, or 
distnct, or territorial court of the United States to £njoin 
further proceedings in the premises ; and such court, after 
citmg the Comptroller of the Currency to show cause why 
further proceedings should not be enjoined, and after the 
decision of the court or finding of a jury that such asso- 
ciation has not refused to redeem its circulating notes, 
when legally presented, in the lawful money of the 
United btates, shall make an order enjoining the Comp- 
troller, and any receiver acting under his direction, from 
all ftirther proceedings on account of such alleged refusal. 
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(Sec. 5238.) All fees for protesting the not«a issued Fees bhQ 
by any national banking association shall be paid by tlie "J^t wid 
person procuring the protest to be made, and such asso- ^?'^''''"'- 
ciation shall be liable therefor; but no part of the bonds 
deposited by such association shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of Buch fees. All expenses of any preliminaiy or 
other ejtaminationa into the condition of any association 
shall be paid by such association. All expenses of any 
receivership sh^ be paid oat of the assets of such asso- 
ciation before distribution of the proceeds thereof 

(Sec. 5S38.) If the directors of any national banking Penally for 
association shall knowingly violate, or knowingly permit provisiona 
any of the officers, agents or servants of the association ^uio'" 
to violate any of the provisions of this Title, all the 
rights, privileges and franchises of the association shall 
be thereby forfeited. Such violation shall, however, be Violation, 
determined and adjudged by a proper circuit, district or mined, 
territorial court of the United States, in a suit brought 
for that purpose by the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
his own name, before the association shall be declared 
dissolved. And in cases of such violation, every director Llabilitj- 
who participated in or assented to the same shall be forvio- 
held liable in his personal and individual capacity for all '^tion. 
damages which the aBsociation, its shareholders, or any 
other person, shall have sustained in consequence of such 
violation. 

(Sec. 5242.) All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of Tranafers, 
exchange, or other evidences of debt owuig to any na meoie, etc., 
tional banking association, or of deposits to its credit, ^^Lf 
all asaigmnents of mortgages, sureties on real estate, or inaiivcDcy, 
of judgments or decrees in its favor, all deposits of "*" ' 
money, bullion, or other valuable thing for its use, or for 
the use of any of its shareholdera or creditors, and all 
payments of money to either, made after the commission 
of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, 
made with a view to prevent the application of ita assets 
in the manner prescribed by this chapter, or with a view 
to the preference of one creditor to another, except in 
payment of its circulating notes, shall be utterly null and 
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3h- No attachment, injunctioii, or 

5°"' issued against such association oi 
T! final, final judgment in any suit, action, t 
ate State, county, or municipal court. 



execution, shall be 
its property before 
r proceeding, in any 



CHAPTER V. 



1 ClRCUI^iTIOK NOT AUTHORIZED B 



(Sec. 3410,) The capital of any State bank or banking 
association which has ceased or shall cease to exist, or 
which has been or shall be converted into a national 
bank, shall be assumed to be the capital as it existed 
immediately betbre such bank ceased to exist or was con- 
verted as aforesaid. 

{Sec. 3411.) Whenever the outstanding circulation of 
any bank, association, corporation, company, or person 
is reduced to an amount not exceeding five per centum 
of the chartered or declared capital existing at the time 
the same was issued, said circulation shall be tree from 
taxation; and whenever any bank which has ceased to 
issue notes for circulation, deposits in the Treasury of the 
United States, in lawful money, the amount of its out- 
standmg circulation, to be redeemed at par, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe it 'ihall be exempt from any tax upon such circu- 
lation 

(Sec 3413.) Every national banking association, State 
bank or State banking association, shall pay a tax of 
ten per centum on the amount of notes of any person, or 
of any State bank or State banking association, used for 
c rculation and paid out by them. 

(Sec 3413.) Every national banking association. State 
bank or banker, or association, shall pay a tax of ten 
per centum on the amount of notes of any town, city, or 
munjcipal corporation, p^d out by them. 

(Sec. 3414.) A true and complete return of the 
monthly amount of circulation, of deposits, and of cap- 
ital, as aforesmd, and of the monthly amount of notes 
of persons, town, city, or municipal corporation, State 
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banks or "^tate banliDg a='jociat:oii'! i aid out as afore- state 
aid for the previous six raonths ehall Tip made and ^'a'out''^'' 
rendered m duplicate on the first dav of December and 'Wif. 
the hrst day of June by each of 'ueh banks, associa- 
tions corporations companies or persons with a decla- 
ration iimexed thereto unikr the Dith of such person, 
or of the president or cashier of such t>ank association, 
corporation or companj in such form and manner as 
may be prescribed bj the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the same contams a true ai d faithful 
statement of the amounts subject to tax, as aforesaid; 
and one copy shall be transmitted to the eollectflr of the 
district in which any such bank, association, corpora- 
tion, or companj is situated, or in which such person 
has his place of business, and one copy to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

(Sec. 3415.) In default of the returns provided in In defanli 
the preceding section, the amount of circulation, deposit, commis"'' 
capital, and notes of persons, town, city, and municipal sioner lo 
corporations. State banks, and State banking associationa 
paid out, as aforesaid, shall be estimated by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, upon the best information 
he can obtain. And for any refusal or neglect to make 
return and payment, any such bank, association, corpora- 
tion, company, or person so in default shall pay a penalty 
of two hnndred doOars, besides the additional penalty 
and forfeitures provided in other eases. 

(Sec. 3416.} Whenever any State bank or banking National 
association has been converted into a national banking ^"ate" 
association, and such national banking association has riainr and 
assumed the liabilities of such State bank or banking taiof"" ° 
association, including the redemption of its bills, by any auw bank 
agreement or understanding whatever with the repre- 
sentative of such State bank or banking association, 
such national banking association shall be held to make 
the required return and payment on the circulation out- 
standing, BO long as such circulation shall exceed five 
per centum of the capital before such conversion of such 
State bank or banking association. 

(Sec. 341T.) The provisions of this chapter, relating ProriBions 
to the tax on the deposits, capital, and circulation of depoeft™ 
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tiate, or pay, or cause to be accepted, negotiated, or 
paid, any draft, or order, for the payment of money, 
without the same being duly stamped, or having there- 
upon an adhesive ataiap for denoting the tax charge- 
able thereon, and canceled in the manner required by 
law, with intent to evade the provifiions of this Title, 
shall, for every such offense, forfeit the sum of fifty dol- 
lars, and such instrument, document or paper, draft, [or] 
order, not being stamped according to law, shall be 
deemed invalid and of no effect; Provided, That here- stamp may 
after, in all cases where the party has not affixed to any Bcqup^tiy 
instrument the stamp required by law thereon, at the affl^edby 
tune ol making or issumg the said mstniment, and he 
or they, or any party having an interest therein, shall be 
subsequently desirous of affixing such stamp to said in- 
strument, or if said instrument be lost, to a copy thereof, 
he or they shall appear before the collector of the revenue 
of the proper district, who shall, upon the payment of 
the price of the proper stamp required by law, and of a 
penalty of double the amount of tax remaining unpaid, 
but in no case less than five dollars, and where the whole 
amount of the tax denoted by the stamp required shaR 
exceed the sum of fifty doEars, on payment also of inter- 
est, at the rate of six per centum on said tax from the 
day on which such stamp ought to have been affixed, 
affix the proper stamp to such instrument or copy, and 
note upon the margin thereof the date of his so doing, 
and the fact that such penalty has been pMd; and the 
same shall thereupon be deemed and held to be as valid, 
to all intents and purposes, as if stamped when made or 

(Sec. 3423.) In all cases where an adhesive stamp is stiunpeio 
used for denoting any tax imposed under this chapter, ^^ canceled, 
except as hereinafter provided, the peraon using or affix- 
ing the same shall write thereon the initials of his name 
and the date on which such stamp is attaUied or used, 
BO that it may not again be used. And eveiy person who Penally 
fraudulently makes use of an adhesive stamp to denote len/J^e'*''' 
any tax imposed bj this chapter without io effectually 
canceling and obliterating such stamp Picept as before 
mentioned, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars 
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(Sec. 3424.) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
authorized to prescribe such method for the cancellation 
of stamps as substitute for, or in addition to the method 
prescribed in this chapter, as he may deem expedient 
and effectual. , , . 



CHAPTER VII. 



inalty (Sec. 5187.) No officer acting under the provisions of 

fly c™n- this Title shaJl countersigTi or deliver to any association, 

rsliEiug ^jj, Jq j^jiy ot)jgr company or person, any circulating notes 

^clrciiiat- contemplated bythis Title, except in accordance with the 

B notes, ^_^^^ intent and meaning of its provisions. Every officer 

who violates this section shall be deemed guilty of a high 

misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more than double 

the amo nt so counters gned and dehvered and unp is 

one! not less than one \car and not more than fiftoen 

na y to (Sec 5188 ) It shall not be liwful to des gn engnve 

' onal^ P""t °^ "' ^J ""^ ^ make or exec te or to utter 

mk noteH gsue 1 "^tribute r ulite or u 6 any busmess or pr 

fessional card nobce placard circular hand bill or 

advertisement in the hkeness or smnl tude of anv circu 

latmg note or other obligation or secuntv of any bi kmg 

association organized or actmg under the laws of the 

Umted States which has been or may be iswed mde 

tliiB Title or any ict ot Congress r to wnte p int o 

otl erwise mj ress upon any su h note obhgation or 

security anj busmess or professional card notice o 

advertisement or any nohce or ad ert sement of any 

matter or th ng whate er Every person who violates 

th s section shill 1 e IiabI" to a penalty of one h dred 

dollars reco erable one half to tl e u^e of the mformer 

ma J to C^EC 5183 ) Every person who mut Htes cuts le 

" "n"** faces dsfigures or perforates with holes or antes or 

ink noMB. cements together, or does any other thing to any banL 

"' bill, draft, note, or other evidence of debt, issned by any 

national banking association, or who causes or procures 
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the same to be done, with intent to render audi bank- 
hill, draft, cote, or other evidence of debt unfit to be re- 
issued by said association, shall be liable to a penalty of 
flfly dollars, recoverable by the association. 

(Sec. 5207.) No association shall hereafter offeror re- Penalty 
ceive United States notes or national-bank notes as secur- '™ ece™S 
it}- or as collateral security for any loan of money, or for ^"^^^ 
a consideration agree to withhold the same from use, or nBtional- 
offer or receive the custody or promise of custody of such ^ ajparitj 
notes as security, or as collateral security, or consideration forioan.eti 
for any loan of money. Any association offending against 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more than one thou- 
sand dollars and a further sum equal to one third of the 
money so loaned. The officer or officers of any associa- 
tion who shall make any such loan shall be liable for a 
further sum equal to one quarter of the money loaned; 
and any fine or penalty incurred By a violation of this 
section shall be recoverable for the benefit of the party 
bringing such suit. 

(Sec. 5209.) Every president, director, cashier, teller. Penalty 
clerk, or agent of any association, who embezzles, ab- ^"emeni*^ 
stracts, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, 
or credits of the association; or who, without authority 
from the directors, issues or puts in circulation any of the 
notes of the association; or who, without such authority, 
issues or puts forth any certificate of deposit, draws any 
order or bill of exchange, makes any acceptance, assigns 
any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judg- 
ment, or decree; or who makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of the association, with intent, 
in either case, to injure or defraud the association or any 
other company, bodypoliticorcorporate, or any individual 
person, or to deceive any ofHcer of the association, or any 
agent appointed to examine the affairs of any such asso- 
ciation; and every person who with hke intent aids or 
abets any officer, clerk, or agent in any violation of this 
section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall he imprisoned not less than five years nor more 
than ten. 
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ObiigationB (Sec. 5413.) The words "obligration or other security 
secnriiies ot the Uttited States " shall he held to mean all bonds, 
Cn'ltea certificates of indebtedness, national-bank cuirency, cou- 

Siates pons, United States notes, treasury notes, fractional 

Act of * notes, certificates of deposit, bills, checks or drafts for 
fsTCicor- Money, drawn by or upon authoriEed officei-g of the 
rectine United States, stamps and other representatives of value, 
of whatever denominatioD, which have been or may [be] 
issued under any act of Congress . 
Penalty (Sec. 5415.) Every person who falsely makes, forges, 

fcUiQs na- Or counterfeits, or causes or procures to be made, forged 
DSee '^'" counterfeited, or willingly aids or assists in falsely 

making', forging, or counterfeiting, any note in imitation 
of, or purporting to be in imitation of, the circulating 
notes, issued by any banking association now or hereafter 
authorized and acting under the laws of the United 
States; or who passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts 
to pass, ntter, or pubhsh, any false, forged, or counter- 
feited note, purporting to be issued by any such association 
doing abanking business, knowing the same to be falsely 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or who falsely alters, or 
canses or procures to be falsely altered, or willingly aids 
or assists in falsely altering any such circulating notes, or 
passes, utters, or pubUshes, or attempts to pass, utter, or 
pubhsh as true, any falsely altered or spurious circulating 
note issued, or purporting to have been issued, by any 
such banking association, knowing the same to be falsely 
altered or spurious, shall be imprisoned at hard labor not 
less than five years nor more than fifteen years, and fined 
not more than one thousand dollars. 
PeDflityfor (Sec. 5430,) Every pcrson having control, custody, or 
piaiea possession of any plate, or any part thereof, from which 

now""' ''^ '^^'^ printed, or which may be prepared by direction 
withont of the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of print- 
"" "' ■'' ing, any obligation or other securityof the United States, 
who uses such plate, or knowingly suffers the same to be 
used for the purpose of printing any such or similar obh- 
gation, or other security, or any part thereof, except aa 
may be printed for the use of the United States by order 
Engrsviitg of the proper officer thereof; and every person who en- 
a aep a e. g,^y^^ q^ causes or procures to be engraved, or assists iu 
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engraving, any plate in the likeness of any plate designed 
for the printing of such obligation or other security, or 
who sells any such plate, or who brings into the United 
States from any foreign place any such plate, except 
under the direction of tlie Secretarj" of the Treasury or 
other proper officer, or with any other intent, in either 
case, than tliat such plate be uaed for the printing ai the 
obligations or other securities of the United States; or 
who has in his control, custody, or possession any metal- Havlngin^ 
lie plat* engraved after the similitude of any plate from f™se plate, 
which any such obligation or other security has been 
printed, with intent to use such plate, or suffer the same 
to be used in forging or counterfeiting any such obliga- 
tion or other security, or any part thereof; or who has in Havingln 
his possession or custody, escept under authority from ^urjoun 
the Secretary of the Treasury or other proper ofScer, any g|„£ ^'^jg^^ 
obligation or other security, engraved and printed after 
the similitude of any obligation or other security issued 
under the authority of the United States with intent to 
sell or otherwise use the same; and every person who Printing or 
prints, photographs, or in ajiy other manner makes or ^sphing 
executes, or causes t* be printed, photographed, made, notea, e'c. 
or executed, or aids in printing, photographing, making, 
or executing any engraving, photograph, print, or im- 
pression in the likeness of any such obligation or other 
security, or any part thereof, or who sells any such en- 
graving, photograph, print, or impression, except to the 
United States, or who brings into the United States BrinRlne 
from any foreign place any such engraving, photograph, untted 
print or impression, except by direction of some proper ^^'.^ 
officer of the United States, or who has or retains in his graphed . 
control or possession, after a distinctive paper has been Havingin 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury foj the obliga- gj'g^tjn'jj"" 
tions and other securities of the United States, any similar bank-note 
paper adapted to the making of any such obligation or f'P'"'- 
other security, except under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury or some other proper officer of the United 
States, shall be punished by a fine of not more than five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment at hard labor not 
more than fifteen years, or by both. 
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Penalty {Sec. 5431.) Every person who, with intent to defraud, 

Mllfng.eil?^ passes, utters, publistes. or sells, or attempts to pass, 
oraitt^d' "'*^' pablish, or sell, or brings into the United States 
noiee. with intent to pass, publish, utter, or 'sell, or keeps in 

possession or conceals with like intent any falsely made, 
forged, counterfeited, or altered obligation, or other se- 
curity of the United States, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than five tliouaand dollars and by imprison- 
ment at hard la,bor not more than hftePn years. 
Fensltyfor (Sec 5433) Fvery person who without authority 
Im^ti' t.n f«>'° tl>e United 'States takes proturcs, or makes, upon 
iH tool- le^ foil „aj plaster paper or my other substance or 

muniB etc material an impression at'imp or imprint of, from, or 
by the use of any bed plate bed piece, die, roll, plate, 
seal, type, or other tool, implement, mstrument, or thing 
used or fitted or intended to be used, in printing, stamp- 
ing, or impressing, or in making other tools, implements, 
instruments, or things, to be used, or fitted or intended 
to be used, in printing, stamping, or impressing any 
kind or description of obligation or other security of the 
United States, now authorized or hereafter to he author- 
ized by the United States, or circulating note or evidence 
of debt of any banking association under the laws thereof, 
shall be punished by imprisonment at hard labor not 
more than-ten years, or by a fine of not more than five 
thousand dollars, or both. 
Fsnaliy for (Sec. 5433.) Every person who, with intent todefraud, 
poBSs^eion ^^^ '"^ ^ possession, keeping, custody or control, with- 
fnipressioii out authority from the United States, any imprint, stamp, 
Imple- ' or impression, taken or made upon any substance or ma- 
ments, eu. (^^^1 whatsoever, of any tool, implement, instrument, 
or thing, used, or fitted or intended to be used.'for any 
of the purposes mentioned in the preceding section; or 
who, with intent to defraud, sells, gives or delivers any 
such imprint, stamp, or impression to any other person, 
shall be punished by imprisonment at hard labor not 
more than ten years, or by a fine of not more than five 
thousand dollars, 
Penalij for (Sec, 5434.) Every person who buys, sells, exchanges, 

sSIingor transfers, receives, or delivers, any false, forged, coun- 
deallng In terfeited. Or altered obhgation or other security of the 
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United states, or circulating note of any banting aasoci- forged or 
ation organized or acting under the laws thereof, whiuh noJ^.'' 
has been or may hereafter be issued by virtue of any act 
of Congress, with the intent that the same be passed, 
published, or used as true and genuine, shall be impris- 
oned at hard labor not more than ten years, or fined not 
more than five thousand doOars, or both, 

(Sec. 5437.) In ail eases where the charier of any cor- Fensltvfor 
poration which has been or may be created by act of pmiSgin' 
Congress has expired or may hereaJler expire, if any c*fculaiion 
director, officer, or agent of the corporation, or any drane^ew,, 
trustee thereof, or any agent of such trustee, or any pei'- asaoda^ 
son ha\-ing in his possession or under his control the *'™*- 
property of the corporation for the purpose of paying or 
redeeming its notes and obligations, knowingly issues, 
re-issues, or utters as money, or in any other way know- 
ingly puts in circulation any hUl, note, check, draft, or 
other security purporting to have been made by any such 
corporation whose charter baa expired, or by any officer 
thereof, or purporting to have been made under author- 
ity derived therefrom, or if any person knowingly aids in 
any such act, he shall be pimished by a fine of not more 
than ten thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not less 
than one year nor more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. But nothing herein shall be Pereonsnoi 
construed to make it unlawful for any person, not bemg tfenuci' 
such director, officer, or agent of the corporation, or any '"'*?'* ^^^ 
trustee thereof, or any agent of such trustee, or any per- mey 
son having in his possession or under his control the S'e^'oic • i 
property of the corporation for tie purpose hereinbefore ^"'^ "-" 
set forth, who has received or may hereafter receive such 
bill, note, check, draft, or other security, bona fade and 
in the ordinary transactions of business, to utter as 
money or otherwise circulate the same. 
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THE INTEREST LAWS OF THE STATES. 
[Compiled from the Banker's Almanac and Ecgtster for ] 
SeepageSaSforpeDalty for usury by national banks. 



1 Alabama 

3 Arizona 

^ Arkansas 

4 Calitonua 

5 Colorado 

6 Connecticut 

7 Da<»taJi 

8 Delaware 

9 Dibt of Cohimbia 

10 Florida 

11 Georgia 

12 Iddho * 

13 Illinois 

14 Indiana 

15 Iowa 

16 Kansas 

17 Kentucky 

18 Lom^iana 

19 Maine 

30 Mainland 

31 Massachuaett^ 
38 Michigan 

33 Minnesota. 

34 MiEbibsippi 

35 Missouri 

36 Montana 

37 Nebraska 
28 NeTa<la 

31 New Hampshire 

30 New Jersey 

31 New Mexico 
33 New "5 urk 

83 North Caiokna 



Forfeiture of all interest. 
Forfeiture of contract. 
Forfeiture of contract. 
Forfeiture of all interest. 

$300, or imprison 't 6 mos. or both. 

Forfeiture of all the interest. 

Forfeiture of interest and costs. 

Forfeiture of excees. 

Forfeiture of excess over 12 per ct. 

Forfeiture of all the interest. 

Forfeiture of interest. 

Forfeiture of excess. 

Forfeiture of excess. 

None. (6 per cent on judgments.) 

Forfeiture of excess. 

Forfature of excess over 7 per cent. 

Forfeiture of all interest. 

Forfeiture of all interest, and costs. 

Forf. of 3 times the interest rec'd. 
Forfeiture of all interest. 

Forfeiture of contract. 
Forfeiture of interest. 
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36 Pennsyl' 

31 Rhode Island t6. 

38 SonQi Carolina ... 7 , 



40 Texas 

41 Utah 

42 Vermont 6 

43 Virginia 6. 

44 Washington Terr. 10, 

45 West Virginia. ... 6 

46 Wisconsin 7 

47 Wyoming 10 



Spetiai. Penally ef Usury. 

. Torfeiture of excess. 
. Forf. of inter't, principal and costs. 
. Fort', of excess. ActMay2S,mo8. 
Forfeiture, unless a greater rate is 
contracted. 

Forfeiture of excess over 6 per cent, 
and $100 fine. 

. Forfeiture of excess. 

. Forfeiture of contract. 

. None. 

. Forfeiture of excess. 

. Forfeiture of all the interest. 



t Kate on judgmenli 
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TABLE No. 3.-RELATIVE VALUES OF GOLD AND UNITED 
STATES NOTES. 



States notes rniih gold at any price 




* According to the ofBcIalty-pnbllshed qi 
Yorb, the cunency price of (fOO gold reach«a us maiimuni 

July, ISM. the quotations for that dBy rBJurfog from JSTS to _ _„. 

price DftlOOeold for the month ofJiily. IfiU, was t85S.10, and the average price 
of tlOO Rold for the quarter-year ending September SO, 18M, was $S44.90. 
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VALUES OP FOREION COINS. 



TABLES Nof 



) 5. 



Exhibiting t 



is, IS UNITED STATES MONEY OF ACCOUNT, 
OF THE PURE GOLD OR SILVER REPRESENTING, RESPECTIVELY, 
THE MONETARY UNITS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, AND THE VALUE 
OF THE STANDARD COINS IN CIKCULATIOS OF THE VARIOUS 
NATIONS OP THE WORLD, jANirAItY 1, 1874. 

Tbeascrt Dsfakthknt, Washington, D, C, L 

The first section of the act of March 3, 1873, provides "that 
the value of foreign coin, aa espressed in the money of account of 
the United States, shaJl he that of the pure meta,! of such coin of 
standard valae," and that "the values of the standard coins in cir- 
culation of the varioua nations of the world shall be estimated 
annually hy the Directflr of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the first 
day of January by the Secretary of the Treasury." The following 
tables have been prepared and are published in compliaJice with the 
above stated provisions of law: 
Table i.— Values, in United Slates mone^ of account, of the pure 

golil or silrer representing the monetary units, respectkely, of 

for. 



■ 






Value In 


Connlry. 


Monetary nnit. 


St^naard. 


"S^Td? 


Argentine Republic 
Austria 


Peao fuerte 
Florm 


Gold 
Silver 


$1.00.00 
.47.60 


Belgium 


Franc 


lold and silver 


.19.30 


Dollar 


'Silver 


.96.50 


Brazil 


Millreia of 1 000 reis 


Gold 


.54.56 




Dollai 


Gold 


1.00.00 


m N America S 








Central Amenca 


Pollw 


Silver 


.96.50 


Chdi 


Peso 


Gold 


.91.23 


China 


Tael 


Pure silver 


i.ei.no 


Cuba 




Gold 


.93.58 




Crown 


Gold 


.26.80 


Ecuador 


Dollar 


Silver 


.96.50 


Egypt 


Dollar ot 20 piasters 


=^dver 


1.00.39 


Erance 


Franc 


Gold and silver 


.19.80 


tJreat Britain 


Pound iterhng 


Gold 


4.86 65 


Greece 


Ih-achma 


silvpr 


.39.30 


CiPrman Empire 


Mirk 


Gold 


.23.83 


Hayti 


Dollar 


Silver 


1.00.00 
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Value in 


Conn try. 


Monetary Unit. 


Standard. 


U.S. 


Tam iica 


Pound sterlmg 


GDld 


4 86 03 


Tit in 
InSia 


i™ 


f:«3ld 


90 70 


Rupee of 16 inm. 


Siher 


45 84 


Itaii 


LuT 


iTold and ^Iver 


19 30 


Libena 


Dollar 


bold 


100 00 


Mesieo 


Dollar 


gU-ver 


104 75 




Florin 




40 W 


Norway 


Crown 


Gold 


30 80 




Pe«o 


bold 


100 00 


Peru 


DoUai 


Siher 


06 50 


Porto Rico 


Pew 


Gold 


92 58 


Portugal 


Milheis of 1 000 reis 


Uold 


108 47 


Hn^ii 


toubles of 100 eopecka 


Silver 


7711 


Sandi ich Mauds 


tollar 


Gold 


100 00 


Spain 


'eseta of 100 centimes 


Gold and silvei 


19 30 


fewmieii 


Crown 


Gold 


36 80 


Switzeiland 


Franc 


Gold Mid sitvei 


19 30 


Tnpoh 


Mahbub of 20 piasters 


Siher 


87 09 


Tunis 


Piaster of 16 caroubs 


Silver 


12 50 


Turkey 


Pn=ter 


Gold 


04 30 


V S of Colombia 


'es) 


«ilver 


06 50 


Uruguay 


Patdoon 


Gold 


94 98 


Venezuela 


Peso 


bilver 


77 73 



Table 5. — Weight, fineness and value of foreign coins, as 

determined by United States mint assays. 

EXPIANATOET HEMAHKS. 

1. Theweightisexpresaedinfractionsof an ounce troy, agreeing 
with the terms used in the United States mints. 

If it is desired to have the weight of any piece in grains, regard 
the thousandths of an ounce as integers, take their half, from which 
deduct 4 per cent of that half, and the remainder will be grains. 

2. The fineness is expressed in thousandths parts, i.e., so many 
parts of pure gold or silver in 1,000 parts of the coin. The old carat 
system is (fenerally abandoned (except for jewelry), but it may be 
worth while to say that 41?^ thousandths equal one carat. 

3. The valuation of gold is a direct calculation from weight and 
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fineness, at the legal rate of 35.8 grains, 900 fine, being equal to $1; 
or $20,672 (nearly) per ounce of fine gold. 

Foreign coins, if conserted into United States coins, will be sub- 
ject to a charge of one-fifth of one per cent. 

4. For the silver there is no fixed legal valuation as compared 
with gold. The value of the silver coins is computed at the rate of 
ISO cents per ounce, 900 fine, payable in subsidiary silver coin, that 
having been the mint price when the assays were made. 

The gold value of silver is to he found in the bullion markets; at 
present it is about 118 cents per ounce, 900 fine. 

6. These tables generally give the one principal coin of each 
country, from which the other sizes are easily deduced. Thus, when 
the franc system is used, there are generally gold pieces of 40, 10, 20, 
and 5 franca, all in due proportion. But in silver the fractional 
coins are very often of less intrinsic value than file normal coin, 
proportionately. These are seldom exported. 



c„». 


.»—..,». 


Weight 


i'^t. 


Value In 
goldcoin. 


Austria 

Do 

Do 

Belgium 


Fourfold ducat 

Souverain (not now c'd) 
4 florins (new) 


0.448' 
0.S63 
0.104 
0.254 
0.575 
0.309 
0.0S7 
0.493 

0.867 

0.437 
0.375 
0.256.8 
0.356.3 


9H6 

900 

900 

899 

916.5 

85.'!.5 

875 

898 

870 

895 
875 
916.5 
916.5 


9 13 2 
6 75 4 
1 93 5 




















10 pesos (dollars) 

Old doubloon* 




Colombia and ) 
S. America > 
gener^y...) 


15 50 3^ 




Bedidlik(lOOpiastera). 
Pound or sov"gn+ (new) 
Pound avera^ (worn). 




^....... 


4 86 5 
4 85 6 



• The dowMoon (dob! 
Spanish) le now genera 
doabloon of Pern, Chili, Bolivia, etc., and ttiemfore Ihfe item stands tor oil. 
Popayan pieces were ratlier Inferior. 

t The soverciens coined at Mclbonrne and Sydney, in Auetralia, and dlstln- 
gniahed only by the mint marks M nnd S, are the eame as those of the London 
mint, SoTereigDB generally are np to the legal llnenesB, 916>i (or Secants). 
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Conntrj. 


B.„™,— . 


Weight. 


Fine- 


JIL 






Ouna. 






France 












Old 10 thaJer (Prussian, 








Greece ^ 


20 drachmas 








India (British) 


Mohur or 15 rupees* 










30 hre (franca) 








Jag^ 


Cohang (obsolete) 


1073 


900 


11 94 4 


Mexico 


LJld doubloon (average, 


0S67 


870 




Do 


20 pesos (empire] 








Do 


aOpeso^irepubhp) new 








NetherUnds 


10 guilders 


313 






NewGrwiwla 


10 pe«os (dollars) 


325 






Peru 


10 soles 












308 


913 


5 80 7 














100 rpala 


308 








80 reals 


215 






Do 




370 8 




5 01 5 




Ducat 


0111 


175 




Do 


Cirolm (10 francs 1 


0104 


HIH) 


1 m 5 


Tunw 




0101 






TutUv 


lOOpiasten 


331 


ni'i 





Connlrj. 


Denominatton. 


Weigbt. 


Fine- 


eubsidinry 


Austria 




0.903 
0.886 
0.451 
0.897 
0.596 




Old scudo (crow) .... 
Florin, before 1858.... 


902 
833 
900 
900 
838 
897 






0-50 1 








New Union doUar 

Maria Theresa dol., 1780 








^f":::;::: 






o!801 

0!l.50 
0.187.5 
0.8fi6 
0.864 




Bolivia 






Double millreis 


918.5 

935 

935 

850 

908 




Canada 








Central America 
Chili 






Old dollar 


1 04 



• The last cotnage of me/iure 
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N.Gem 'n States 

Do Do 
S. Oerman States 
German Empire. 

Greece 

Hindostan 

Italy 



Do.. 






Netherlands. . , 

Norway 

New Grenada . 
Peru 



Sweden 

Switzerland . . . 
Tunis 



New dollar 

Dollar (English mint] 

10 cents 

3 riRsdaler 

Piaster (new) 

Shilling (new) 

Shilling (average; . . 
5 (ianc (average) . . . 

2 franc 

Thaler (before imij 
Thaler (new) 

5 marks (new) 

5 drachmas 



Itzebii, no longer coined 



3M puUders 

Specie daler 

DoUar of 183T 

Old dollar 

Dollar of 1858 

Half dollar of 183G-' 

Sol 

500reis 



5 pesetas (dollar) . . 
Peseta (pi ' 
Ricksdale: 
3 francs. . 
5 piasters . 



o.eee.' 

0,402 
0.866 
0.861 
0.804 
0.927 
0.803 
0.866 
0.7S6 
0.4S3 
0.803 
0.400 
0.3S3 
0.667 
0.800 
0.160 
0.273 
0.320 
0.511 
O.TTO 






ah 




1 


04 








10 


li 


I 


OH 


4 





04 








W 


5 


(I 






(1 


116 








an 


(1 





71 


M 





71 




(t 


40 


8 


(t 


m 


5 





m 


M 


(1 


4.'i 


; 





HI! 







n 


17 

;i8 


8 
1 


1 


04 








4fl 


M 




04 







OH 


6 




or 






08 


4 




HIi 







04 


8 



96 

48 6 

35 8 

77 8 

96 0. 

17 8 

37 3 

85 6 

61 3 

[0 85 3 



WM. A, RICHAitDSON, Ssereiary 0/ i?it Treoimrv- 
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Slimffing the ralues in United States money of the pure gold or dire 
representing, respectively, the nMneUiry units and standard coin 
of foreign countries, January J, 1876. 



The BBtimale or vi 



imeil 111 compliance with the pro- 



Country. 


Monelary Unit. 


Standard. 


Value in 


Standard Coine, 




Florin 


loldand 

GoV".:: 

Gold 

Gold 

Oold 

Gold 

Gold and 

Goirand 

Silver.,., 
Gold and 

iS:::: 

Gold,,,!! 
Gold and 

slivef;!!! 

Gold 


.9fi,5 

(1.00 

:9l!8 
.91. J 

4.86.6« 

1.00 
.38.B 

,aa,8 

l!08" 

.10,3 
.83. 9 








Boll 


Dollar 


Escudo. 14 bolivar 
and bolivar. 




Milireis of 1,000 reis.. 


Bj??"p<«.eWonB 










^SAmirici: 




3ondor. doubloon 
and escndo. 


Denmark 


^ra? :::.::::::;:::■ 




Pound of 100 piastere 






5, 10 and ao francs. 


Great Britain .... 
German Empire . 


Pound Blerling 


a Bovareign and 
5,)o!m'50'andl00 
















lire. 


*. 










asandUOcenUTO. 
Florin; lOguldenB, 

gold l»1,di,9). 
lOandaOciywns. 




Fl i 












MillreiaofLOOOreia. 
KouWe of 100 copecks 
















5, 10. ao, 60 and 100 












' . 


MalibubofMpiaeter 










500 plasters. 


Uniled Statea of 











B. II. BBISTOW, & 
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TABLE No. 7.— PRICES OF A DOZEN ARTICLES FROM 

1831 TO 1874. 
In tie New York market, on tbe first day of January in eacli year. 











^. 


g 




i 






1=2 


££ 


2£ 




■s 




■=H 






S 




^ 


|« 


1* 


-d» 


t» 


i 


i 


IS 


■gS 


1 


k 


J 


2=5 


* 
S 


§i 


1 


Jl 

is" 


u 




s 


E 


6 


fc 


^" 


s* 


^ 


t! 


s" 


M 


1 


iii~ 


»8 6S 


^la 


S36 


*?a 


*"* 


ISIS 


t0 33K 


$0 63 


^M 


tO]3H 


"U 


to IS 


im 


776 










300 


S0!4 


611 


6 5, 








801 


lasi 


3 7 






3 8; 


18!i 


53 






H<, 


13 






US' 




8; 


60 




13% 


6 


8 6 




17^ 


13 


1^5 










4! 




10« 




875 


16? 


17 




iSSX 


951 


13 £ 


1 » 






3; 






93 


14k 






1SST 


Sit 


13 S! 


3! 


87 


6. 




flSi 


4 




15^ 




11 










IS 


4t 










16% 


18)i 


IS 






13 si 




00 












is5 


IS? 






9ia 


1175 


05 




47 


87 


6« 






ng 


isj. 






853 


IS SB 




75 


64 


^ 


7« 


43 




16^ 




34 




)0!S 


ISTO 




8i 


85 






61 


5 J5 


15 


lOX 






10 62 




si 






5( 






735 


139i 


IS* 






10 60 


13 0( 


S! 


75 






13« 




50( 


IS^ 




33 




10 TS 


15 IM 




35 


75 






3' 




141^ 




30 












10( 




lljfi 




6 9( 


isS 


19^3 












1 06 


13 




41 


7 07 










30 50 


19| 9 50 




IS 






736 






SO 






saso 


30 8 6! 


9i 






si 




15)i 




30 






14 73 




V 








605 








19)1 








53 


63 


9-a 




6 87 


le^ 


10* 




IMi 


83S 


9 9; 


OO; 6 37 


6 










m 




30 










4 Si 








4' 




la^ 




30 






10 85 














3 95 


13H 


9% 






















4 76 


ii5 






im 


840 


13 25 


68 




7 








64( 










900 


10 31 


li 








"h 










14 










05f 






t^ 






10^ 








11 00 


13 75 












400 


9" 






19S0 


10 00 










! 35 


lOH 






10^ 


m 






10 00 










m 


lOK 










19 




10 00 




6S 


4 16 






8% 






iiK 




18 




13 35 


ao 50 


eo 












4 75 


1444 






1854 






01 








l?a 




460 








i8sa 


15 25 


16 00 


71 








OK 












Itloi 


14 25 


13 75 




9B( 






loi 


35 












IS 25 










60 


10^ 


31 


9 75 


ei 


1% 




18.-.S 


14 50 












014 












1859 


11 35 


10 00 










9» 








^v 




1860 














n 


31 






IM 






9 d 










81 




y 




s 


»U 




1S63 


12 00 


IS 35 3 94 








15ti 




550 


9 




1663 


jaso 


14 40 3 50 




91 


35 


37 






S4K 




36 




18 85 


10 S 1 6 13 


630 






36 


71 




38)i 




33 




aoGO 


40 00 8 50 


973 


! 94 


1 75 


38 


7! 


14 60 




1 S 




1866 


19 00 






760 


1 OG 


15 


S4 






n« 








ISM 






9 4 






18 






sas 


3 






15 OD 










60 






8 37 


sa 


GH 


33 


1869 


14 00 










SI 




6! 


7 87 




37** 


36 


ISJO 


MOO 




6 13 


493 








40 




35 


:6»i 






IS 50 




600 


550 


85 




10)4 


39 








33 




10 00 










15§ 


sg 


735 




IW 


38 


1873 


11 no 


13 IS 


4 87l 5 05 


66 








7 m 


81 <4 


SO^ 




18T4 


10 87 




i^.l_^ 


85 


00 


34^ 


so 




sag 


6ti 


IS 


A-.. 


111 30(16 26 


S3 35,16 48 


10 77(4 61 


10 ISM 


^49 


^ 


to 18 


10 !S« 


(OM 
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RANGE OF PHICES FOR FIFTY TEAKS. 
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POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 



THE population of various countries of the globe, but 
partieularlj of the couotries of Europe, is a queation 
that is constantly coming up io connection with the 
amounts of the precious metals available for nse aa 
money. In regard to Asia, containing more than half 
the entire population of the world, there is even yet 
comparatively little definite information, but on the 
whole the knowledge of the distribution of the world's 
inhabitants has been greatly improved in the laat quar- 
ter of a century. Twenty-five years ago the commonly 
accepted estimate was one thousand millions, but a 
recent estimate by Dr. "Wagner (of which a synopsis 
was printed in the Bankers^ Magasine for May, 1875,) 
places the estimate for the total at 1,391,032,000. The 
population of each of the countries in the period from 
1874 to 1876 may be stated as in the following table, in 
which I have also given the populations of some of the 
most important countries at various previous dates to 
show the increase — though it is possible that a part of 
the apparent increase may be due to more accurate 
enumeration, 

Europe. 

Prior to 1874. 1813-5. 

Russian Empire, in Europe and 

Asia : 65.200,000(1855) 87, TOO, 000 (1876) 

German Empire 41,060,695 

Prance 35,780,000(1851) 36,103,931 

Austria-Hungary 85,913,755 

Great Britain and Ireland, iii- 

cludine Gibraltar, Malta and 

Heligoland 39,393,300(1861) 31,977.128 

. Italy, Monaco and San Marino. 31,738,500(1861) 36,811,584 

Spam 15,464,840(1857) 16,551,647 
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Purkey uu-Iudrng- Servia Ro 

mania and Montenegro 15,737.019 

Belgjum i 6"1 187 (1661) 5,087,105 

Portugal and Azores 4,340,503 

Sweden 4,350,403 

Netherlands 3,674,403 

{Switzerland 3,669,147 
Denma.k with the islands ot 

Iceland and Faroe 1,864,406 

Norway 1,741,631 

Ureece 1,457,849 

Luxemburg 197,528 

Andorra 12,000 

Population of E iropp and 

European islands ^d Rus la m A la 316.500,000 

North America 18Y4-8. 

Greenland 10,500 

Canada 4,000,000 (1876) 

Newfoundland 146,538 

St Pierre and Miquelon 4 383 

United State's and Alaska "319187(111350) 42,000,000(1875) 

MeKico Icensus 1861) 0,000,000 (1875) 

Bermudas 13,686 

Total North America 56.169,000 

South America. 

Venezuela 1,400,000 

States of ttolombia 3,774,000 

Guiana 383,300 

Brazil 7,677,800 (1850) 10,000,000 

Ecuador 1 300,000 

Peru 4,500,000 

Chih 3,043,000 

Argentine Republic 1,813,500 

Uruguay 400,000 

Patagonia and Fireland 24,000 

Paraguay 1,000,000 

Falkland Islands 800 

Total of South America 25,500,000 

Central America. 

Guatemala 1,194 OOO 

Honduras 351,800 

British Honduras 34,700 

San Salvador ■ 600,000 

Nicaraaua 250.000 

Costa Rica 165,000 

Panama 236,000 

Total of Central America 3,891,500 
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West Indieb. 



Spanish poesesaions, Havana, 303,488 (census 1867) 3.068,870 

Britisli possessions 1,043,585 

French possessions 306,244 

Dutch possessions 35,482 

Danish possessions 37,831 



Hayti 573^000 

San Domingo 136,500 

Total of Weat Indies 4,303,400 

Asia (esclusivb op Russia). i8T4-8. 

Turkey in Asia 13,686,315 

Arabia 3,700,000 

Persia 5,000,000 

Toorkistan, Toorkomania, Khokand, Bokhara and Chiva 4,556,000 

Afifhanistan, with Beluchistaa and Kalfirislan 5,300,000 

China 425,393,887 

Japan 38,110,503 

Hindoostan, with British Possessions and Ceylon 340,113,001 

Burmah, Siam and Cochin-China 35,935,082 

East India Islands 30,465,030 

Total of Asia and Asiatic islands 787,200,000 

Australia and Poltnesia. 

Australian Continent 1,674,500 

Polynesian Islands 3,763)500 

Population of Australia, etc 4,438,000 

Africa. 

Egypt 8,443,000 

Morocco 6,000 000 

Tunis 3.000,000 

Algiers 3,414.000 

Tnpoli, Barkaand Fezan 1,160,000 

Sahara 3,fl00.000 

Abyssinia 3,000,000 

Samauli 8,000,000 

Galla-country andeountijeast of White Nile 15,058,000 

Mohammedan States of Central Soudan 38,800.000 

West Soudan, Upper Guinea and Equatorial Region. . . 89,100,000 

South Africa 30 285 000 

Islands 5)351)000 

Population of Africa 803,300,000 
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PUBLISHED BY S. C. GRIGGS *• CO., CHICAGO. 

ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER, For Ddiberadve Assemblies.. 
By Major H. M. Robert, Corps of Enginecis, U. S. A. Pocket siie, doth, TO cent 



e answers to mote Iban Iwo hundn 
X of ihe gtcalesi value la every meo 
ould be studied by all who wish ti 



1 shall be very fjid to see your Manual broughl intg general use, as I am 
! it must be, when its grest merit and utility become EeneralLy known.— i/i.». '/. 
Coolly, LL. D .aulhar of Casliyi Blmkslont; " etc. 
" After earefiiLly examining it and comparing it with severa] other books havine 



I adDl.re the plan of your work, and the simplidtyand fidelity with which 
you have exeenled it. It is one ol the best compendiums of Patliamentary Law 
that I have seen, and eiceedingly valuable, not only for the mailer usually 

greatly to adapt ii to common use."-.Dr. D. C. Eddy. Spiakir cf th, Masiocha- 
.M: AW, o/Retr.e.»Mive,. 



MISHAPS OF MR. EZEKIEL PELTER. -Illustrated. 
ISmo, cloth — J1J50 

'■ So Indicroui are the vidssitudes of the much-abused Eiekiel, and so i> 
human nature and every«Jay life intemli^le, thai it will be read with a heai 
lor its tiKrali. while the humor is irresistible. If you want to laugh at son 
new, a regular alde-plitter. get Ibis book."— 7»i E^itgttut, Si. Louis. 

"We have read Eiekiel. We have laughed and cried over its pages. It 
in interest to the last sentence. The story is well told, and the moral so goo 
we decidedly like and commend \U"—P(uific Baftisl, San FraHciicc. 
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PUBLISHED BY S. C. GRIGGS &- CO., CHICAGO. 
THE WORLD ON WHEELS, and Other Sketches.- 

1 Bbnj. F. Taylor. lIliisiraKd. i vol., iimo. Price, ti.Jo. 

" Fall of humor and sharp as i Damascus blade. "-/>r-«4)'lBr.aH, Phil a. 

roducllorj of tha day. They arc like ihe music of Gottsch^k played by Oolls- 

=^ lain. They are word-wondeis, reminding us of uecremaTicy.Vith .he daiile 
«A bcwildermcnl of their rapid succession. "-«.«£" TribH«^. 

u want to ajt Do you wan! to 
-ell among the clouds of fancy fo, 

ri''andei'i«n7ncr^«insalions you never fell before! • * II is a book of • word 
pictures,' a stlingofpearls, the very poesy of thought."— rAtC-ArHiyflK.S^.ioilIi, 

"Another of Benj. F. Taylor's wonderful word-painting books. • • In 
purity of style and ot^giuallly of conception, Taylor has no superiors in this 



The book before us is a gem in e"«y way. It is quaint, poetical, m. 
cue rare as rare Bowers are rare. He has an eiquisite faculty of illustra- 



tion that 



OLD-TIME PICTURES and SHEAVES of RHYME. 



John G. Wkittikh wrilts .— " It gives me pleasure to see the pijems of B. F. 
Taylor issued by your house in a form worthy of their merit. Such pieces as the 
^ Old ViU^e' Ckoir^'Tkz Skylark,' ^ThiVant.>nlki S^iy^; and 'Jun., 
deserve their good setting. • * Idonotknowofanyonewbosowellreproduces 
,he home scenes of long aeo. There is a quiet humor that pleases me." 

gentle in his lyrics as B. F. Taylor. No writer of to-day sings the praises of rural 
life and scenery as eloquently, and we do not wonder that many of his poems have 

Sheaves oi- EnvKais a very eloquent and daintily hound volume, and comes from 
that growing and reliabte publishing house of the West, S. C. Griggs * Company, 
of Chicago. Talcing up this handsomely printed book, we have to linger on the 
delightful imagery and graceful diction of its pages, glowing as they are with pnre 
and tender thoughts, and the earnest, indescribable music of sunny field, and rural 
)oys. • • Noonecao teadilbutwillbilhebetterforsodoing."— 7'4*.^tfa-j' 
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